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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THE title of the book is HtrUage of Ved/o CiJ/ure. 

Jawohaibl Hehrs wrote re 7Xi« Discovery of India: ’Wiutt is my 
jnl\erito nee 7 To what am I an heir? To all that humnixity has achie¬ 
ved during tens of thousands of years, to all thnt it has thought and 
fell and suffered and taken pleasure in, to its cries of triumph and 
its bitter agony of defeat, to that astonishing adventure of man 
which began so long ago and yet continues and beckons to us. To 
all this and more in common witli ail men. But there is a special 
heritaace for those of us of India... something that is In out flesh 
and blood and bones, that has gone to make ua what we arc and 
wliat we are likely to be.' 

Thai inlieritonce which iit the words of Jawah&rlal Nehni is in 
our flesh and blood and bones is contained in the wisdom of the 
Vedas, the Upanishads, the Gita, and all these we know and 
designate as Vedic culture. 

Hio present book Is aa exposition of the fundamenlol teacts of 
Vedic ^ture, These have Inherited by those of us who look 
to the past with pleasure, pride, and prestige. 

Professor Satynvmta Siddbantalankar is a prolific writer on 
Vedic thought Dr. S. Radhakrfsbnan while writing the Foreword 
of bis translation of the Upanishods has said: 

'Tlie texts of the Upanishads ace not to be read simply. They 
are meant for meditation ... The very first verse of Isha Upaaishad 
makes out that this world is a perpetual procession of events where 
everything supersedes another. But this passing show is not all. It 
is informed by the Suprena Spidt, cuvelopcd by God. Wc should 
not look at the world merely from the outside aa a succession of 
events but perceive beneath >t the burning Intensity of signilicuice 
which penetrates the succession. Every occaaiou of the world ia a 
meaos for tmsflgudng our insight. By renouncing everything we 
become the lords of everything.* 

Continuing furtlier regarding Professor Satyavrata Siddhantalan- 
kar’s exposition of the Upanisbads he says: ‘I am pleased to find 
thnt Professor Satyavrata who was for some years Vice Chancellor of 
Curukula University, Hard war, and is well known as the author of 
many important works in Hindi on Ancient Indian Culture, Educa¬ 
tion, etc., has now written an exhaustive account of the Upanishods.* 
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Corresponding to his translations of the Upanishads Professor 
Sotyavraia Siddhantalnnkar has also written an exhaustive ex¬ 
planatory translation of the Bhagawad Gita. In Its foreword the 
late Prime Minister of India Sliri La1 Bahadur Sbostrl remarked 
that it is an enlightening and thought provoking thesis written in 
u very lucid style, and meant both for the acndemlclan as well as 
the common man. 

With soch credentials it ia need lass to say that Profeisor Salyii- 
vmta Siddhnntalankar together with his assocuiLo uuthor S. S. 
Taraporcvaln Is a At person to write on the l^c>'ffa^le• nf ycdic 
Cufiurf. It is this heritage that Itas inspired, still Inspires, and will 
continue to inspire the Indian people. 

After Independence there has been growing consciousness in 
the educfitlonal system of the country to team mom of our nnclcnt 
heritage. Most of the universities have prescribed curricula to 
meet this urgently pressing demand. Moreover though there has 
always been s substantial degree of internet and appreciation in 
the West for Vedic thought and culture, in recent years (he desire 
to gain a knowledgeable insight into tho same has grown deeper 
and micnser. 

It is therefore hoped that this book will meet the demands of the 
universities as well as the persons of the West w)ro desire to know 
about India'sculturalheritage, ThU herltago has survived through 
the ages and penetrates deeply Into the everyday life of the people 
of this ancient most culture and civNI^ntioa. 


Sdl^ M. D. DAVID 
Lecturer in History and /iidian Ct/ifure 


Wilson College, 
Bombay, 



PREFACE 


IN recent L'mes there is on upsurge of persons in Europe who are 
anxious to ovcrhnul and completely rcconstruci the social structuic 
ef the modem world. These people endorse Ihe widely prevalenl 
view that whatever has been achieved lo ftir in the course of evolu¬ 
tion has Ixscn based only on selfishness, Jealousy, distrust, hatred, 
greed, avarice, and aggmndtscmcnt. And since these elements 
have ifliimaiely led to restlessness and war, this thinking intelligentia 
proposes to aubstiiiiic them with the other and ihe exactly opposite 
qualities of Inith, love, sympathy, self-ubncgalioc, and sacrifice in 
order to create ti new world. The emergence of this type of spiritual 
nwakening ill Europe which is the stronghold of materialism is not 
surprising in the context of Ihe degenerated present conditions. 

But centuries ago, Indian saints and sages had come to the coo- 
elusion that the elements on which materialism was based were 
without coatcnc. They upheld that humanity could not move even 
one step forward by making them the basic principles of lift. This 
factual statement is corroborated by experierxee. For liow far has 
the world advanced by making jealousy, distrust, haired, anger, 
lust, greed, and attachment Ihe basis of social reconstniciion? The 
spiritual thinkers of India went to the extent of propounding that 
maieriaJism could not even survive without the coastitueocs of 
spiritualism. Is there toy materialist wlio considers himself to be 
following the right code of conduct when he indulges in murder, 
ftlschood, theft, dishonesty, and licentioimicaa? No, not even 
one, but wliy not ? 

If It is upheld that only that which is visible is true, and that 
ihe invisible is not true, then selfishness can and must be the summum 
boiiuiH of life. In this ceniext selflessness, service, love, frinodliness, 
brotherhood, and benevolence can be considered right only when 
they help to achieve some penonal, selfish end and wrong when 
they obstruct It Yes, this should necessarily always be the materia- 
lljtic point of view. It is, however, amaolng to note that even the 
materialists speak highly of those very elements whicb are valued 
as essentials by the spjritualists, Is it not surprising that even the 
maierlatlsu hesitate to give up totally ihcir allegiance to truth, 
bve, honesty, and other similar elements? The reason is net far 
to seek. 
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The male rial) si6 also realfze thnt ultimately it ia truth fn6 not 
untruth Vp'hich both works und survives in the world. Tliey readily 
admit that it is love not jealousy, sympathy not hatredi con^pers* 
tion not antagonism, und non*violence not violence which mitigate 
the harsliness of the mactune of life. 

However, it cannot be denied lliul truth, love, sympnihyi non¬ 
violence. etc., which arc the nnivcf&illy recognised wsentiuis of 
spirituuiisni, are not accepted as ba.sic tenets by mutcrialism. In 
the ultimate amilysU it will be found that in pruciiec Tnulermlisls 
udticre to them only so long lu they fullll their pursoiuil ambitions 
and do not hesitate to abandon them the moment they seem not 
to subserve t)\eir interests. Their conception of truth itn4 falsehood, 
of honesty and dishonesty, also undergoes a change In accordance 
with this criterion. For example, to the materialists, truth turns 
into faLseliood if it comes into conflict with their alms and objectives, 
and falsehood occupies the lighted niche of truth if It lielps them Co 
further themselves. For them, honesty is the right code of conduct 
if by practising it something is gained. Dishonesty will be equally 
welcome if it pays more. Their ideal, in the words of Shakespeare, 
is: 'Let me if not by birth, have lands by wit; All with me’s meet 
that I can foshtoa fit.* 

In the bridge game of materialism, the trump cord which every 
materialist holds in his bands is 'no criterion tor myself, all criteria 
are for others.* And the tricks he plays to complete his rubber 
are: *tfuth is not for myself, but my temper is for the liar,' 'corrup- 
lloa is for me, but honesty is for my neighbour.' But even the 
matenalist finds this outlook In the Jong ruci to be self-contradic¬ 
tory. How is It possible 1o live a life of &lschood and dishonesty 
but at the same time to expect truth and honesty from others? 
This self-contradictory outlook cannot sustain itscT and therefore 
it cannot be upheld. The belief which is iiidispcnsuble in our deal) ogs 
with otben is: 'what is good for othcit must be good for me too.' 
aad '1 must do unto others as I would others do unto me.' If it 
be necessary for the smooth sailing of our own boat that others 
should manifest truth, honesty, and love, is knot equally incumbent 
upon us to raanircsi tbe seme qualities for the proper maintenance 
of Imrmonious relations with others? 

This >5 the reason why even rn Che very midsl of materialism, we 
cannot completely divorce ourselves from truth, noii»vlolencc, 
love, noiwittachmcnl, self-surrender, and sacrifice, Truly these 
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qualities must remain a part and parcel of oar being howsoever rank 
niQterlQlistic we may be. Regardless of any knowledge, desire, or 
eftorc on our part we invariably discover that iruib, love, and good¬ 
ness are triumphaiuly rmrehiog ahead leaving fulsehood, hatred, 
and corruption far behind. The hound of goodness is swiiter titan 
the stag of evil. WJty is it so? It is so because these clemcrns arc 
pemtunent, eternal, universal, and ennnot be separated front cur 
being despite the worst influences of materialism. It is these spiritual 
elements which lie buried deeply in the*very foundation of the 
world .*iLructuie. The Vedic saint declared: 'On truth siartds this 
earth.'* In pronouncing this he indeed revealed the itality which 
could not be slutttcrcd or falsified through the course of thousands 
of years of the muicrialistic epoch. 

(t Is undeniable that some of the elements proclaimed by materia¬ 
lists in the composition of the world structure are factual. But 
Uie uniqueness of the Vedic philosophers lies in approbendiog some 
other basic and fundamental elements. Tlwsc if withdrawn from 
the world will lead to the collapse of its structure like the house 
that WAS built on the uand by the sea. Lt is these philosophers who 
gnvs birth to Vedic culture, it is they who mode these elements the 
basis of Ih&t scheme of life. Readers will have a glimpse of these 
elements in the course of this book. 

ITie difference between a number of books on this subject and 
this book lies in the fact that whereas the former discuss Indian 
culture in its outer aspects, the latter is on attempt to discuss it in 
its inner aspect. For instance, while most of the books confine 
themselves to the study of its time, its origin, and its historical in¬ 
fluence in different parUt of the world, this book explains its inner 
meaning, its scientihe, psychological, and spintual background. 
Jt also explains the outlook of India's saints and sages towards life 
and the way they had translated into action die main elements of 
Vedic culture as visualised by them. 

A significant feature of this book Is that singly by Iieelf neither 
materialism nor spiritualism has been advocated to be tho correct 
approach to Icfb. Rather it i$ maintained throughout the iieaiment 
of the subject that true rtligioo and true philosophy lie in on all- 
embracing approach. Thus it presents a synibcsis of materialism 
and spiritualism. Several impoftanl Western phllosophtcaJ and 
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psjvhologicaJ concepts have also been synthesized with tlie Vedic 
views, It is these coatributions that make the approach crigtniil 
&sd pragmatic. The geaemiiy prevalent view that Etut is East 
and West is West and never shnil the twain be met has been tr.inb- 
formed into the fact that both their melodics enn he htirmnni^. 
This alone can ensure the twentieth century pilgrim liis progt^^'^ 
Qlor\s the earthly journey. 

We arc indebted to Mr, M. D. DuvIcI for his lnlr<Hiuctnfy 
Note and many useful suggestions that have enhanced I he tiiility 
of the work. 

Our grntcfut thanks arc due to: Mrs. Chandrovutt Liikhimpul 
who has been a constant source of inspiration and ciicournge- 
ment: Mr, & Mrs. Vijay Krishiui Lakhonpal for their help In the 
course of the prepanition of (he book; Mn, 3. H. Tarnporcvula 
and Mr. Kussi TaraporcvAla for their active tntert.st and co* 
operation; Mr. 3. A. Lo^, Mr. S. D. David, Miss 0.11. Stthlnr. for 
uodertaking and executing certuin works pertaining to the book: 
and lastly the staff of Leaders Press Private Limited for alt their 
care and acicndon in the prindng of the work. 


SATYAVRAT/V SIDDHANTALANKAR 
S. J. TARAPOREVALA 
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TJii^ is the culture ihat hast and wilt time defy. 

As surely as the rock resist'lh the billows and the sky; 
For a teacheth thee 0 Man, that no matter where 
thou art or what thou hast, 

Jf thou folhwest Its threc^fold path. Enjoyment — 
Non-Attachment — Renunciation, thou too might'st be 
forever blest. 
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THE curUfii for the pageant of this culture rose in Tndia with 
ita primary scenoA coinciding witli llic first chirping of the birds 
rrntn out of the rnrestn of this holy land. Since then nmny have 
huen the performances staged by it through the span of time uiid 
in tho cxpiinv of space. Each porformnnea can rigliiJy bo looked 
upon n lever or the motivutlng foioc for Us drama le move on 
and aurvivc to thin day. Us vurioux voncopts have cryxtoUr/cd them- 
aolvns into notes which have been pluyed upon ilic ilnte of history. 
And the Hounds of its muHic are known to have been licttrd ffoiii 
noworing rosobeds of prosperity to tliornn, thistles, and briars of 
odvorsliy: through glen, thicket, wood, and dale: from fleids of 
battle where men have waded through blood to the peace and quiet 
uf a winter's hreilde. 

It if therefore boAtting in tho prtcent context that the torch of 
cur InvoitigiUloni be fast spotlighted on the existing books, records, 
end other ovidences whi^ have survived Uirougli the oeoturiof. 
These should be considered to bo the bridges constructed over the 
walorways of time on wliich tiie traihe of the knowledp of anti* 
qufty has wheeled luelfto tho present day. 

Antiquity of the Vedas 

According to Max Muller, the great Indologist, the Vedus uro 
the oldest bookk In the librery of nuuikiad. Writing about the 
Rig Vcdiv Sir W. W. Hunter Mid that tho ago of this voiioteble 
hymnul was unknown. 

In Home Y&sht of Zend A vesta (1.24) tliere is a relbrcnce to 
iioma who deposed Kereshnni from his sovereignty. The laitcr's 
lust of penver had so much fneroosed that he forbade Atharve'f 
repetition of j4pam Avisfitlsh^ in Uic former's kingdonL Dr. Haug 

‘ Nt; wfirctr amt ^ \ 

The hymn Shanno Dovj JitbSlshiaye Afio Bho^ui fiiaye (s tba Mrifth 
MBHrrn of the U)irly>sbnh ehapier of tho proem Vijur Veda But in F^istuili’s 
Mafia 3hash)io fn ^tfiajJtonlilk {first ehapterj. where nenhon has beeo nwle 
of etch or Die four Vedu by eking their first bynms, Siianno Devi Rab/i/sfintye 
Apo Bhawnui Pfioye hat been mentioned as represoMlag the Atharva Veda. 
Tldi shows that »i PataniiJi's liire Atliarvn Veda began with ihehymo Shumo 
Devi /iebhh/ifiiya Apo BfHiraatu PUayt. It appears, Iherefoit, that Kareshani's 

xsl CotUi. 
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that in this contoxC Atharva and Apciu Avf^ftiish refer to (he 
Aiharva Veda. The first hymn (Afautra) of the Aiharvu Veda is 
Shanno Devi Abhis/ilaye Apah wlilch is the reverse of Apam Avlslh 
lisli referred to in the Avesta. Tie text here seems to refer to the 
controversy raging between the two bruachcsi of Aryans, that is, 
the one which settled down in Pcrsiii and the other wjiiuh crossed 
over to India Ihrougii the Indus (Sindhu). Ih>lh were nursing 
animosity agtiinst each other, for rensunx bexi known lo them¬ 
selves. The result was that the Vcdic deity (mint wax rvgsirdcd as 
A God by the Indian Aryans und was allied ii demon by (he Per¬ 
sian Aryans, whereas Ahura (Asum) was culled a demon by the 
Indinna and a Cod by tho Persians. irZoroustrianism wer^ to bu 
placed at 2000 B.C. as has been done by sumo historians, then 
lliB Tcfbrencc In the Avesta to the struggle between the Vcdic and 
the Persian brandies of Aryans niusi lake us Co a much curlier 
period with regard to the antiquity of the Vedas. For llie struggle 
referred to must hnvo taken a precious good time to take u virulent 
form amongst people who bdonged to one und the same i^lock. 

B. G. Tilftk basing his calculations on Astronomicat data AvniU 
able in the Vedas as well os on the dcseripticn ificroln uf a con- 
tmuousdawn. winch Is a phcoouienon of (he Arctic region, carrier 
the date of the Vedas to 8000 B.C. 

N. B. Paviigi relying on geological datji has taken his culcula- 
Uoru to 70 million B.C. for the origin of the VeJns. 

A. C. Das in his Rigvetlic Jmlia quotes descriptions from the 
Vedas which, according to geotogicnl hypothesisi could have be¬ 
longed to the Miocene or the Pliocene epoch. The ege of these 
epochs is to be computed iKickwards from tho present day by some 
hundreds of thousands if not mi I No os of years. 

Scope of Vcdic Literature 

Despite tlie antiquity of the Vedas accepted by the Lusicrn a^ 
wdl aa the Western scholars, the Vedle period extends from the 
dote of the origin of tho Vedas to the time of the Shagawad Oita. 
During these centuries, Vedic culture grew, took its shape, deve¬ 
loped. and spread far and wide both wi^ln as ivell as outside India. 
Vast is the litemture which coothbutod to the growth of this 

probibUton of rAe recital of Apam Avlx/ifWt is hb klQsdom reflected iho anla- 
sonlani between Ute two brtachu of Aryans, one rtprescntioi the Peraians and 
lli« other the Ad«rvans or tho followers of ihe Aihorva Veda. 
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cu!ture. The rountninhead of this culture lies rn tho Vedas which 
contain the germs of all the concepts domtnatmg the individual 
and social life of the Vedic people. But we shall also Include aU 
the literary works that grew up (hrougli the course of years up 
to the Epic period, that is, the time at which the Gita was written, 
in the category of Vedk liloraiure. For in most of them we eoroc 
across collections and lengthy expositions of Vedie ideology, and 
in Milton's words they 'preserve as a vial the purest cfTicacy and 
extraction of that living Iniolloct that bred them.* 

The principnl consiituonts of the lliemture which contributed to 
the growth of Vedic culture may bo dussfllcd us rcillnws: 

1. the four Vedas, 

2. nine flruhm&na Granthas, 

3. eleven important (Jpanlslmds, 

4. six Vcdnngos, 

5. four Upa-Vedna, 

6. six Darslianos, and 

7. the fihagawad Gita. 

The Four Vedas 

*1710 Vedas are four in nuiubir, namely : 

Rig Veda, 

Yfljur Veda, 

Soma Vedn, and 
Atharva Veda. 

The word Veda means knowledge. Those Vedas arc regarded 
ns the repositories of Aryan wisdom. They aic called Shruil which 
means the wisdom transmitted from the teacher to the laoght or 
from siro to sen by means of oral instruction. According to Vedic 
tradition the Vedas are Sfud to have been revealed at the beginning 
of creation to four Rishis. 

Classificalion and Contents of (be Vedos 
Tradition has It that the present classiiioatiOQ into four Vedas 
was done by Maharshi Veda Vyas as originally the Vedic wisdom 
was embodied in stray hymns (Mantras). These Man/ras were in 
poetry, prose, and soog. After dossificatioti the hymns in poetry, 
prose, aod song were celled Rig, Yajur, and Sama Veda respcc* 
tiveiy, and the Atharvo Veda was a miscellaneous composition, 
As the hymns were classified imo three categories, namely, prose. 
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poetry, and song, tiie icnowlcdge coniaioed in the Vedas is cotied 
Trayee Trayae means three, Viriya means knowledge. Veda 

Vyns wos only u compiler and due to this conipilntion (he Vedss 
were called the Samhitas which means eompiintions. Que the 
Samlntas were not very uccuriite compilations with regard to these 
three fornts of litcrory expression trv which the Vcdic wisdom 
wiift ccntciincd. Thus even al^r this cliissillcuiton c?icli Veda 
may contain poetry, prose, or song though princl[\dly Rig Vedu 
contuiiu pceiry, Yojur Veda contains prose, and Kuim Veda 
contains song. Athun-a Vedu is u miscchancaus cninposiUon. 

As rogiirds the canicnb of the Vedns, Rig Veda primarily dciiS 
^vilh Jn)ma (knowledge). Yryur Veda with fCcrnKi (action), and 
Santa Veda with Uptisona (worship). Atharva Veda denis with 
aiisccllaneous subjects. Inya/ia. and UpfifiaiKt Is the mental 

triad representing knowing, willing, and feeling which arc the three 
prlncipnl functions of the mind. In Vedic terminology we say that 
Rig Veda desds with Jnyaia Kaneia. Yt^ur Veda will) kanva Kan<iu. 
and Sama Vedn with UpasQiia Xanda. Tlie word Katida means a 
section or n brancli of knowledge. 

Nine Crahmaiu .Grant has 

After the four Vedas come the Brahmnnn Gnmihas. I'hcsc 
represent that portion of tlie Vedic lit«ulurc which coirUiins the 
rules for the employmcnl or incrmtaiion of hyinns ut the various 
sacrifices (Tiijiiyus). Tiioy also dilute upon the origin of these 
Ya/ityijs and coiUidn detailed explanations with occnsioniil Jciigthy 
illustnitiou in the shape of legends, stories, and jumbles. Some 
authors regard the Brahtnana Granthas as port of the Vedus but 
actually they arc explanations of the Vedas. Each of the four 
Vedas has its own Brahmona Grsnthas. Gmntha means a book. 
The principal Brahmoim Gronthas arc as follows: 

1. Altareya, 

2. Ashvahiyamt and Kaiishitaki, 

3. Sankhyay&na, 

4. Shatapotha, 

5. Tanchvinsha. 

d. Shadvfnshn, 

7. Tandya, 

S. Jaiminiya, und 

9. Gopathu. 
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The principal Bmhnmna Grantha bdooging to the Rig Veda is 
Aiumya consisting of 40 chapters^ Titc author of AiUreya was 
Mahidas, a non-Brohnma^ borrt ofEtara which meaos the other, 
Ihc difTorent, and in modem terminology the outcasts. For a noo* 
Srohniaiiei to occupy (ho position of one who could undertake aa\t 
exposition of tho Vedas is a living icatimony of the social oquaiityl | 
tlut Was ivcvnlcnt In the Vodic Age. Besides Ailartya» Ashvainyaua, 
Kuushiltiki. and Sunkhyaynna also l>eiong to the Rig Veda. Shata* 
pathit belongs to Ihe Yajur Veda. Those linked to the Same Veda 
arc runchvinsha. Sluidvinsluk, Tandyn, /aiminiya. And the Gopaiha 
pcrtuiiis to tho Atharva Veda. 

U may be mentioned hero that (he Yajur Veda bus two parts, 
ntimely, Siiukla iind Krishna. Shukin Yajur Veda contains only 
tho hymns or ^fan/ras, whereas Krohnn Yajur Veda contains» 
the interpretations of its hymns and rituals b&side the hymns ihem-y 
selves. The principal Brahmana Gmntha bclongiog to Shukk 
Yajur Veda is Shatapailm. This Is an cncyclopucdic volaminous 
work containing one hundred chapters. The author of this 
volun\c is YftjnyuvaUya who very often referred to in Ihe 
Upanishiids. 

Eleven Upaaisbads or Arany^akas 

Next to the Brahmana Granthas come the Upaaishads or the 
Aranyakas. (Jpanishads or Araoyakas are the two namos given 
to (he sume doss of Vcdle literature. Some authors have treated 
tho Amnyakos as separate wntings from tho Upanishads, but aau- 
ally the Aranyakas are those UpanUhads wbi^ were propounded 
in the forests. Tliis fact is corroborated by the title Brihadaranyaka 
Upenishiid. It is an Upanishad but is called an Aranyaka. la 
Sanskrit Aran)’a moans a forest The word Upanishad is derived 
from the two prefixes, Upa meaning nearv and NI meaniog very. 
The root Shad means to slL The word oe a whole rofbrs to that 
knowledge which is derived by sithng at the feet of the preceptor. 
According to Shankaracharya the root Shad also means Co destroy, 
and so the word also means to destroy Ignorance by reveallog the 
knowledge of the S upremc Spin t and thereby cu Uing off the bonda^ 
to earthly exisienco. 

Though the Upanishadic literature hu increased ia size by leaps 
und bounds, and the total number of Upanisliads is one hundr^ 
and eight, there ore only eleven Upanishads that merit special 
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mention and attention. They are : 

J, Isha. 

2. Kena. 

2. Katlu. 

4. Prnshnn. 

5. Mundakn, 

6 . Mnndu^ya, 

7. Tuitilriyn, 

8. Aitarcyn. 

9. Chhandogyn* 

10. Sri hiidamnyu kn < o nd 

IJ. ShvetashvatAm. 

These Upiinishods ore a part or the Brahmoon Crnntbas. And 
H is tbrovgh Uie relevant Brahmatia Gran thus that some ot these 
Gpanishads vt connected with any one of the four Vedas. But 
certain Upanishuds art diioctly a part of ihe respective Vedu. e.g., 
(he ]shu Upanishad is the 40th chapter of the Yajur Veda. 
Brihaduranyoka Upanishad is the last chapter of the Shotnpatha 
Brahmono, which is linked to the Shukla Yiijur Veda. BrfM 
means great, Aranyaku means belonging to the forest. The teachings 
enunciated in a great, thick forest inhabited by the Vcdic nishls 
are incorporated in this Upanishad, Herein Yajnyavulkyn is the 
principal participating exponent. Kathn, Shvetushvatuni. and 
Taittirlyu Upanishads arc n part and pared of the Dnihinanu 
Cranthas bclongin g to the Krishna YaJ ur Ycdn, A itaroya Upanishad 
Is a part of the Aiinreyfl DmhmnnA Gmntha which is linked to the 
RJg Veda. Kena and G)handogyn Upanishuds belong to the 
Brahmana Oranthos which are connected with the Santa Veda. 
Mundfika, Mandukya, and Frashna Uponlshods belong to the 
Brahmaoa Crantbas related to the Atharva Veda. 

One may ask: what is the difference between the coiUcnis of the 
Qrahmona Granihas in general and that of the Upanislmds in 
paiticulor if the latter are a part and parcel of Cho former ? In 
order to answer this question, we must understand that the ex^ 
poneiits of the Vedas or the authors of Vedic litemturo belonged 
to two different schools of thought. The first school believed in 
what we may rightly con^dcr to be the ritualistic interpretation of 
(he Vedas. This sdiool indulged in the performance of elaborate 
sacrifices or Yajnyas with the of the family playing the role 
of the host {Yajamona). TTtey engaged priests or Purohitas to 
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perform the ceremony with the object of propitiaiing the deities 
with oUnbons. This they thought would enablo them to attain 
heaven or to fulhl tlteir cherished desires. The second school 
believed that such performances ware meaningless rituals and were 
of no avail whatsoever in the realization of the fmfll goal of life. 
It IS due to this cchex/stence of both these schools of chooght that 
the Bnihinaoa OmnUtas contained both Iho versiom. the ritualistic 
as well as the philosophical. For the Brahmana Oranthas wem 
not the product of one uutlior but they were tite eollectod writings 
of dl/Torcnt Rishis who belonged to the one or the other of these 
two schools. The philo.^ophicul school belongs Co tin Upanlsbids 
or Aranyabus. 

The main teachings of the Upanishads are that inacroccsmically 
tho world of matter has the Supreme Spirit animating it, and 
microcosmieaUy the physical body has the indlvidiwl soul breathing 
life into iL Tho ultimate reality Is Dolcher the world of matter nor 
the physical body, but tl^c Spirit Supreme in the cosmos and the 
Individual soul in the body witl^ its senses, Tl^c ultimate goal of 
human life is not the acininment of heaven or as visualized 

by the ritualhts for this is non-existent. Rather (he ultimate as¬ 
piration of human existence is the realization of the separate exts- r 
tence of the Supremo Spirit (Srahnia) from the world of matter/ 
and the individual soul {Atnia) iVom the body and its senses. Thuy 
though tho UpRmshndic thought came Into conflict with the ritua- 
ilstlc ospIrutioQS of tlic Brahmaoa Gronihas, both the schools 
continued to sway the minds of men of the Vedic ami stdl 
continue to flourish In Indian thought. 

S(x Vedangas 

After the four Vedas, nino Brahmana Gnmthss, and cloven 
Upanishads. Iherc developed another branch of Vedic liiemturo 
known as Vedangas, Veda means tho scripture, Anga means a limb. 
Thus Vedanga means tho limb of the Voda-body. Vedangas ere 
certain classes of works or treaxises. which are regarded as auxiliary 
members of the Vedas. They are designed to aid in the correct 
pronurtciation and interpretation of tbe texts as woU as (he em¬ 
ployment of the right Mantras in the respective corfiroonies. They 
are six In number and are known as: 

1. Shiksha (the science of proper artrcuUtlon and pronundatios). 

2. Chhanda (the science of prosody), 
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3. Vyfikonijvi (grammar), 

4. Nirukta (etymological explanations of difficult Vedic words), 

5. Jyolisha (astronomy), nnd 

6. KaJpa (ritual. instiiutionaJ, or ccremojiiat). 

For our purpose the Kulpa is the most importunl of the Vedangas 
bccnusc it xtipulaios and nmpliOcs I he porsonul duLi« of boUt an 
individual ns well as the inslitutions pertaining U\ the ftimily und 
the society. 'Hte Ka\\wi are also culled Sutras. 1'hcre ure throe 
broad cuicgories of Ihosu Sutras. They ure : 

1. SJimutn Knipa or Slimula Stunts, 

2. Crihyu Ka]p<; or Grlhyit Sutras, and 

3. Dharmji Kulpa or Dluinua Sulms, 

Shiuuta Sutnis arc obbicvintcd versions of rituals giving In a 
succinct manner the detailed expositions of the Umhmunu Oran> 
thas. The Grihya Sutras contain details of the rituals or the sixteen 
Swiskoras that one was expected to perform from hirlii to dcuUi 
nt various stages In one's life. Dhormu Sutras arc expositions of 
social rchitionships coupled with the different forms of social 
classihcations, such as the Varna and the Ashrama systems. 

Foor Upa-Vedas 

TTjcre Is a mention In ancicjit Sanskrit Iltemturc about the four 
Upa^Vedos or the writings which wem deemed to lie subordinate 
to the Vedfts. Each of thee four Upo'Ved&s Is allachcd to one of 
the four Vedas. Tlio four Upa>Vedas arc:— 

J. Ayurveda (medicine), 

2. Dhanurveda (military science), 

3. Gandharvaveda (music), and 

4. ShUpa or Sthupatyaveda (mechanics or architecture). 

Thus was nttacbed the Ayurveda to SJg Veda, Dluinucvcda to 
Y^ur Veda, Gandharvaveda to Soma Veda, and Shilpa or Sthapacya> 
veda to Atharva Veda. 

Tlte Oiaraka and Sushrula which ure existent today amongst 
the books of medicine were composed in the post Buddhist period. 
They contain references to otlter books on medicine from wltich 
they have imbibed certain sectioos of their knowledge and the 
Ayurveda la mentioned as one of the Upa> Vedas. Thus it is obvious 
that some other books must have existed in the pre-Duddhist period 
which are no longer in existence today. Similarly other books on 
military science, mechanics, and music must have existed nt some 
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time as subordinate branches of the Vedas but these Coo seem co 
have been the victims of the ravages of time. 

Six Darshe&Bs or Systems of Philosophy 

These six systems of philosophy constitute another import- 
tml br.mch of Vedic-cum-Sonskril literature. They aie as 
follows: 

1. Vuisheshi ku Dariihnn:i. 

2. Nyaya Darshunn, 

3. Sankliya Onrslumn. 

4. Yoga Durshuna. 

$. MiniucTi.siL Dnrshuna, and 

6. Vcclanlu Diirshunu. 

Thu above v.ierc Uio Iheistlc or /ts/lka philosophicnl schools. 
Tlterc was one atheist fe seltool known as /Jasi/ka, Lokaycta, or 
Cluirvaku. These philosophical schools have fotmululcd their own 
independent theories regarding the origin of the univCTsc and the 
basic ctermii entities. 

Thu VuUhcshika school was founded by Kanada and his doetriae 
WHS thuc chc world had originated from atoms (Par/ii^aiiu). 

The founder of the Nyaya school was Gautama according ^ 
whom the world of mutter was constituted of the five dements, 
namely, earth, liro, water, air. and sky or ether, 

The exponent of the Sankbya school was Kapila who. though 
not an utheiu, dispensed with the necessity of postulating the 
existence of God and propounded the dualisUc theory of matter 
(fimkr/iO and soul (Punts/ra). It would be no exoneration to say 
that he anticipated Herbert Spencer and other physical evolu¬ 
tionists more than 600 years before Christ He propounded the 
theory of physical evolution proceeding from Avyakta to yj'a/eia. 
lYom tlic undehned to the dedned, from hotnogeneiLy to 
heterogeneity. His concept was that PrakrW was Inert but was 
nnimnted by Purus/ta, Pi/n/ika was to use Prakr/// as a vehicle for 
its emancipation. The goal of e%^ry human beii^ was not to live 
the life of subservience to the world of matter but to make use of 
matm as a master employs and avails himself of the services of 
u servant. These concepts formed the rocks upon wtuch were 
ruised the structuml fouedatioua of Vcdic culture. These concepts 
svcrc once again elaborately umplifrcd by Shri Krishna in the celes¬ 
tial songs of the Bhagawad Gita. 
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The Yoga system of philosophy was csnihlished by Pftiapjnlj 
and is regarded os & counterpart of the Sankhya system. Tlic 
fonner deals with the spiritual and (he latter with (he material 
aspect of the various human and costnie problems. Tlie chief aim 
of Yoga philosophy js to tench the means hy which the hiimsui 
soul may be divinised. Meditation is laid down us the chief ntctins 
of scouring this end. And for this elalwmtc rules ore prcscribcU 
whereby the pniclice ot coneentmiion by the mind can he facllililted. 

Tl\c school of Mimam.sa philosophy wtis founded by joimiot. 
Tt concerned itself chIcRy with ilie correct inierpretution of the 
various rituals of the Vedus urui the settlement of dubious points 
with regard to the Vedic texts. It is dIm called Purva MimumKU 
in contradistinction to the Vedanta school of philosophy which Is 
sometimes designated as Utiam Mimam^u. Out to avoid confusion 
it is best Co call it as Mlmunis;t Darshami and the VedimUi us the 
Veduntn Dnrshann 

The last of the six systems of Vedic philosophy and ciiUuro is 
the Vedanta founded by Vedn Vyns. It Is called Vedunta because 
ji is based on the Upanishads which nm the philo$ophical<um' 
explanatory part to the Vedas. It represents tire popular pantheistic 
creed, for it regards the wliolc world ox being syntheticully derived 
from one eternal principle, namely, Orohiita or theSuprenre Spirit. 

An lllostration (o Show the Branches of knowledge tliaC Existed in 
(he Vedic Period 

In ChhandogyoUpnnishad (7.1.1)^ there is n reference to Narada 
who had approached Sunat Kuntaru for being i nit In ted into /tfma 
Vidya. When the preceptor asked him as to how Ihr ho liud proceeded 
in his studies, he stated his proficloocy in the foliowing subjects: 

1. Rig Veda, 2. YajurVeda, 

3, Sama Veda, 4, Atharva Vedu, 

5. Paranos (encyclopaedic lliernlurc d. PUri Vld)'o (nursing), 
on niiscellaneous subjects), 

7. Vidya (mAihematics), 

TTO t®f 5«IVxn 
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Z, (cxtM»mundQne jciencc), 

9. Nidht Vidya (economics), 

10. yakyo^yakya (lo^c and philosophy), 

11. EkayaiarKi (elhics or policies), 

12. Deva Vid^-a (knowledge regarding the deities), 

13. Brahma yid^a (knowledge regarding the ultimate existence), 

14. Bhoota hV/i fl (physics), 

15- KzliaUo V}d)'Q (Tnllltary scleaco), 

JO. Nakshaira (nstroaomy), 

J7. Sorpa yuf^a (toxicology), and 

18. yVro Jan ytdyn (psychology <it the upper, middle, and 
lower dosses). 

Nurada having recounted these innumcrQbk branches of know> 
ledge In winch lie had attained proHclcncy said that despite the 
(net thnt he had learnt so much he was only a Monirafid (one 
who hud tlic knowledge of books), and not an Atmavfil (one who 
has the knowledge of Aima).^ His purpose in approaching Sanat 
Kuniura was to acquire that knowledge which leads one to die 
rciiMztttion of Atn/ic experience. U Is this knowledge which is the 
basis of Vedic culture, 

Rhagawad GKa 

The Gitu represents ihe culminating peak of Aryan wisdom, 
Indian philosophy and culture reach their zenith of glory in the 
inessiige that the Gita holds out to the world. The word Gita is 
niso used to connote cortoin writings in verso or In the form of a 
duiloguc. These writings arc devoted to certain religious nod 
theoiiophicsi discussions and doctrines, sach as Shiva Gita, Rama 
Gita, etc. But the prevalent consensus of opinion especially confines 
the use of the word Gita to Shri Krishna's Qhapwad Oita. 

The Gita Is an integral pert of the greiic epic Mahabharaia. This 
epic describes the rivalries and contests tliat took place between 
Che sons of Pandu and those of Dhritaraahtra. According to iradi* 
lion, Krishna was the charioteer of Arjuna in the war that was 
being waged between the Kaiiravas and the Pandavas on the 
btutlegeld of Kutuk&hetra. When the bugles of war were being 
?;ounded Ai;juaa asked Krishna to drive his chariot between the 
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two annies SO as 10 enable him W have a close view of iliose whom 
he had to fight against. When Krishna placed him there in tl^c 
v-cry midst of the two arrayed armies what did he see ? He saw 
in the opposing hosts his uncles and grund-unclcs* teachers. mtHcnuil 
uiwles. brolhere and cousins, sons and grandsons, friends, falhurs’ 
in-law, and well-wishers. Seeing all these nearest and dearest ones 
ready to be engaged In a life and death struggle against each oilier, 
he set juido his bow and arrows and refusal to light. His head was 
heavy and his hctirt was overcome with sorrow. 

Tlxis ww the stale of Arjuna which pmmptcd Krishna Ui adtircss 
to him a philosophical di^i^rse which not only hamglil him 
round but also enthused him to fight. It Is this ©mvcrsaiion hui- 
ween Krishna and Arjunu thnt U embodied in I he cighlucn diuplurs 
of the Gita. It !s hurd to accept that a baUlefied could be un ap¬ 
propriate place for such an elevated aad elaborate a discourae 
nor can oae believe under normal circumstzmees that it was given 
on such an occasion. But if we view life ns a great bitttlefield and 
every duty doubting individual as a wavering Arjunn, no better 
e?;hortntion can be said to be available in Ihe recorded lll(» of 
human wisdom than the one we find in tiic clussicul songs of tho 
Bhagawad GiU. It can rightly claim its place amongst tlw hiilf-a- 
dozen paramount religious and philosophical classics of the world. 
Its study IS a sine qfia non for a true appreciation of lltc cultural 
heritage of the Vedns. 

it may be rtcallcd Uint die Brubmanu Gmnihas are iho rituiihstic 
interpretation of the Vedas but the Upanish&ds discard ritualism 
and ley eenphasis on the plnlosophical and spirituui ^ido ofUfb. 
About the Gita it has been said that If the Upanishnds were to 
be syroboHsed as cows, the Gita wns the milk drawn out by the 
milkman Krishna from the ‘Upanishads.^ Thus the Gila is only 
an ampMeation and oaposition of Che teachings of the Upunlshods 
and it carries every Upanishadic concejH to its logical conclusion. 

According to the Oitn the soul ts never bom nor doc.s it ever 
die; it i$ eieroAl and everlasting. Even though the body be slain, 
the soul is ftOL Similar to a man who discards worn out clothes 
only to put on new ones, the embodied soul which casts off a worn 
out body does so only to eiuor into another which will form a new 
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scam in its everlasting garment of existetwe.* The soul is iiwapablc 
of being mutilntcd; it is proof agninst fire, impervious to >vater, 
nnd umifTected by the impact of the outside world.* It Is the body 
chat penshes, not the soul which U the imperishable in the midst 
of the perishubic. 

Lest the philosopliy of the soul sliould lead one to discard every 
earthly conception of existence as was done b; the followers of 
the Snnkiiyn school of philosopJ^y, the Gita tried to 9ynthcsl7.o 
S*;nkhyi\ with Yoga or the philosophy of actinn.* Thus the Gila 
lULs evolved the doctrine of a healthy combiiuUlon of enjoyment 
with ruiuuKiution. We stuUl have ample occasion and opportunity 
to <lij«uss Uicsc concepts in the course of the hook. 

AnotliCT Rynthcvic approach of the Glut is visible in the way it 
luis nttempted to reconcile the conventiomd rimalism and philosO' 
phiciU spidtuulism.* The Upunisliads arc very vehement in de¬ 
nouncing the institutional and ritualistic interpretation of the 
Vedas us stated in the Bralimnna Gr.mthns, but solely emphasize 
their spiritual interpretation. They discarded the Ycjnyos which 
had not only dommated but had even overshadowed the lives of 
the men and women of those times. The OiU struck a bnlaoce 
between riUtalism and splritunlism by interpreting the former in 
terms of the btlcr. Yajnya. according to the Gita, is not the exoteric 
ritualistic performance but no esoteric process going on continuously 
within ourselves. 

And lastly, the most outstanding conthbution of the Gita to 
Indian cultunil thought is the emphatic onuncUition of the Vedic 
concept of doing one's duty withoul that cxpecuttion of a reward. 
The Yujur Vcdti has tsaidr 'Tena tyoktwa bhvnjUhah', that is, live 
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in the world with a Knse ornon-aitachmcnl. The GiUi has dilated 
iLpon this theme and has made it the fulcrum of Its teachings of 
[mislikiima Kama or disinterested action. Leaving every otlicr 
consideration aside we may say t)m for Utc contribution of this 
thought alone th e Gitf^ truly unique comnui micerin ^ 

position that it hgs earne d init^c phUosophii^al classics o f the world . 

We biive included the GItn in tl;c category of Vcdic Ikenituro 
because, in the nuirn. its approuch with a'g:ird in the (uitdumcnttil 
concepts dealt with by it ore in conformity with the Vedlc view of 
life. These concepts arcj the existence of u Supreme Spirit direc¬ 
ting U)o movements of the universe, the eternal nuture iT ihc soul 
to which the body :md its orguns arc subservient, Die supremacy 
of tlte path of action with dcsirolcssness us its me live force, und Ihe 
complete self-surrender in every walk of life to the Wilt Divine. 

Thou^t Vedic litcroluro Is very vast, we have con lined ourselves 
(0 certain portions of It which fall within the purview of the Vedic 
period because our main purpose is to deal with the heritage of 
Vedie culture. It is hoped that a preliminury knowledge of the 
main constituents of tills literature will go a long wuy In enabling 
the reader to appreciate its contribution towards the development 
of this culture. 

Milton has said : *a good Book 1$ the precious life-blood of a 
master-spirit, embalmed nnd treasured up on purpose lo a liib 
beyond life*; and lhat *Books arc not absolutely dead things but du 
contain & potency of life in them to be &s active ns (hut soul whose 
profcny they ace.' it is in this light that we shall try to interpret 
and explain the slguificanee of the philosophical concepts and 
social institutions recorded in Vedic literaUiro. As has already been 
stated this has survived from ancient and Immemorial times to 
this day bequeathing to us the heritage of Vedie culture. This 
will eonble us lo realize the depth and intensity of the muster 
Vedic minds who guided society along the roads of prorperiiy, 
peace, and contentment. 
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THE CENTRAL THOUGHT OF VEDIC CULTURE 

INDIA bas achieved independence nfier years of Toreiga 
domination. Wo have so Tar followed the path shown to m by 
others, but are now free to chart out our course and shape our own 
destiny. What will be this course? This is for time alone to teU. 

It is> however, possible to indicate oo the basis of our traditioaal 
thought and literature, the path that we had followed and the 
direction cf our movement for thousands of years before we lost 
our moorings. 

It is the Urm belief of those who are acquainted with the essentials 
of Vedic culture that the welfare of India as well as of mosldQd 
at large demands the pursual of the some old pad) shown to ua cen¬ 
turies ago by our sainU and sages. If this is done India will again 
become the torch bearer and the crown of the world, as sbe once 
was, shining forth In all her radiant and pristine glory. But 
what wns this path? How can we know it? In order to be able to 
understand the way of this path we shall have to discover the central 
thought of Vedic culture. 

Our country in the prime of her youth had given birth to a culture 
whic4i was end still U different from the other cultures of the world. 
There was a lime when the open air of the forests, the shady trees, and 
the verdure all around, pregnant with subdued silence, occupied 
Che same pride of place as ^at which the crowded and the noisy 
towns studded with skyscrapers hold in the modern age. The 
culture which then developed was one of those who were constantly 
in communion with nature in all its variegated hues and resplendent 
glory. The talk of the day would be that 'this Rishi lives in the 
Dandokamnya,' or 'that ^shi Jives io Brihadaranys.' Dandaka- 
ranya and Bribodaranya were the names of the fotcat habitations of 
ibc Rishis of old. There ware, no doubt, towns and cities in the 
Vedic age, but the forests were regarded as the centres of cultures^ 
from which inspiration radiated in all directions. Tlie cities were^ 
encircled by these forests in which the saints lived. 'They lived in 
their forest hniments and devoted ihtii time Co meditation and 
«ommuaios with the Spirit Supreme. 

We ghx» have occasion to discuss this culture of the foresta in the 
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course of the preseat work, but since there &re some who fbcl diffi¬ 
dent in using the term 'calture' for & cshure evolved by the forest- 
saints of old. it is but approprinte to dearly understand the dilTer- 
encc between 'Culture* aod 'Civjb'zation.* 

OvUI nation is Material bat Culture Is Spiritual 

Civilization and culture are rundamentnlly distinct i>oni each 
other; the two can be said to be poles apart. Civiliaution refers 
to the body, culture to the soul: civilization is extcrnul, culture 
interne]: civilization can be $atd to be the name given lo material 
progress, culture relates to spiritual advancement, Railways, 
telegraphSk radios, cars, aeroplanes, ships are the emblems of civili¬ 
zation; non-violence, truth, contentment, sclf<ontrol, and self- 
abnegation are the symbols of culture. 

Let it, however, be noted that Uie concept of culture diffbes from 
country to country, and diilhrent cultures attach various shades 
of importance to the basic principles such as non-vlelencc, truth, 
contentmeot, seir*contro], etc. There is also a possibility of the 
existence of certain cultures which may have violence, foUehood, 
discontent, licentiousness as their fbndament&Is. The latter, how¬ 
ever, should be excluded from the sphere of cultures. It is natural 
that a culture propounded by Chose who have devoted their lives 
to the pursuit of non-violence, truth, non-sieallog. self-control, and 
non-attachmeot will dilTer from the one propounded by others 
who indulge in violejice, falsehood, stealing, licentiousness and 
aggrandisement. Whilst the first type of culture is a sublime cuKu re, 
the second one, though technically called a culture, is a vulgar culture 
and hence in discussions on (his subject it should be designated by 
some term other than culture. 

Ovilizalion, on the other hand, has nothing to do with these 
pairs of opposite qualities, such as, violence and non-violence, 
truth and untruth, stealing and non-stealing, self-control and licen¬ 
tiousness, aggrandisement and self-aboegation. A man may be 
said to bedvilized if he is fairly comfortably oft and has a bungalow, 
a car. a refrigerator, a tape recorder, tsvo to three servauts, irres¬ 
pective of what he is in his personal life. It does not matter even if 
he be a liar, a drunkard, cr a libertioe, he is none the less without 
dispute a civilized man. But can be bo called a cultured man? 
If he claims to have any culture, it can only be a negation of culture 
for such a man gives preference to violence over non-violence 
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(Ahlmsa), to falsehood over troth (Satya), to ?teaJing over non- 
stealing (Asieya), to licentiousness over seif-control (Brahmactiarya), 
and to aggrandisemcDt over self-abnegation (Aparignlia). 

The culture which is baaed on violence, falsehood, discoateniraent, 
licentiousness, and aggrandisemeot is not a culture; in tact, it is a 
negation of the very elements that go To constitute the concept of 
culture. And &t> it is that a civilized man can be most uncultured, 
as well as a cultured man can be most uncivilized. Both The terms 
con be used exclusively of each other. 

Civilization is material, it depends upon outward or physical, 
material things; culture is spiritual, it has its roots in the inner life, 
^c life of the spirit. 

Rjsln Vishwainitra lived in huts made of leaves, of grass, and of 
creepers. Rishi Vasishthu covered his body with pieces of skin 
and bides or untansed leather. Shn* Krisb^ used only a chariot 
that was drawn by horses. Wliere do these great men of old 
stand, judged strictly from the norm of civilization oi from the 
standards of the modern man who lives in apartments, wears 
terclene shirts and trousera, smokes cigars, and travels by aeroplanes? 
But viewed from the perspective of even the highest standards of 
culture tliey remain unequniled because they devoted themselves to 
sejr-perfcction.tothe cultivation of mao as man, and to the welfare 
of humanity at large. 

Civilization and Cultisre can Extss both Jointly as well as Severally 

Jt is possible that a nation might be at the zenith of Its material 
nehievements and its people might also be non-violent, uoaggres- 
sive, truthful, contented, pure, chaste, and ungroody. This is ideal, 
and under such circumstances botb the culture as well as the dvili- 
zation of (he natioa can be said to be of a high standard. 

It U also possible that a nation might be materially matured but 
splrituoUy a babe. In such a case cars will be in abundance but 
they might be used for dacoi^. radios will be in pleAty but only 
vulgar songs will be relayed over them. Obviously the civilizatioo 
of such a nation will be high but its culture deOnitely low. 

It is perfectly possible that a nation might be at the lowest rung 
of the ladder of mateiial progress but may be standing on the 
highest pinnacle of spirituality. The people of such a nation will be 
sharing the griefs of others, sacridcing their own interests for the 
welfare of their neighbours, and leading a life completely free froin 
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falsehood, dishonesty, corruption, etc.; and yet they might travel 
by bullock carls instead of cars, live in huts instead of bungalows. 
A nation of such persons might be regarded backward with respect 
to civilization but will be reverenced as the fountainhead of culture. 
All nations will bow to her for her cultural supremacy. 

Which of these two can be said to be occupying the higher place, 
civilization or culture ? The answer is that the scales tilt in favour of 
cuUare, because it has its foundation in non-violciicc. love, irutii, 
honesty, contcotment, seir«contro|, non'aggrondlscment, iind .self- 
abnegation. The world today is not so much in need oftlic railways, 
the telegraphs and the radios as it is rn need of non-violence, brother¬ 
hood, truth, honesty, self-control, benevolence, and non-attachment, 
ft is better for a nation to have both, civilization as well as culture, 
but if a choice hsa to be made between the two, the vacillating needle 
of the compass must point towards culture. This is what Franklin 
Roosevelt meant when he stated: *ln order that civilization might 
survive, we must cultivate the science of human relationships.* 
Qvilizatioc can be sacilhced to safeguard culture but culture 
cannot be placed at the altar of civilization. Body can be sacrl* 
Itced to save the soul, not the soul to save the body. 

Ciritore Is Bom out of a Central Dumlnant Idea 
We have seen the difference between culture and civilization. 
We have also explained tlic true signihcanco of culture, But how 
is a culture born ? Any culture must hove its origin In the ccnttal 
or dominant idea or thought of a community, the concept around 
which the whole of its life revolves, the polar star in the constella¬ 
tion of its thoughts. All the currents and cross currents in the life 
of a community are goided and lospired by this central thought. 
Any community devoid of such a central thought has no culture 
worth the name, acomnumity with no central thought to guide it 
as a beacoQ-light in its onward march to the promised land becomes 
ooe amongst the many. This central thought is to any culture 
what the soul Is to the body; and just as the soul is responsible for 
the life in the body, so also this thought is responsible for the 
dynamism in the culture. The strength or the weakness of a 
culture will and must ultimately depend on the force or sub- 
dueduess of this central thought. The more powerful the central 
thought, the more vigorous and aoimatieg wUl be the culture 
emanating from it. 
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Various calturos, not io multiples of one but thoustods. h&vecome 
and vanlslied from the earth. What was the reason for this? 
This was so because either they had no central thought to guide them, 
or if they had any, it gradually weakened itself and hence could not 
sustain them. The cultures of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylon were 
thus annihilated in the absence of any single dominant and vigorous 
centra! thon^t. They died their natural death because there was 
nothing to keep them alive. These nations still exist but the 
thought which had given them birth, the idea which had made them 
what they were centuries ago, is no more. There they stand like the 
body without the soul, lifeless, and to use Shelley's words: 'Nothing 
beside remains: round the decay Of that colossal wreck, bound* 
less and bare, The lone and level sands stretch far away.' 

A community which has no such central thought for which it 
lives and dies will bow even before those whom it has vanquished, 
if this other community has a powerful cer>lral thought to guide it 
A nation which has such a central thought to sustain it will not bow 
before a conqueror even in ilte event of defeat. 

India remained under the yoke of foreign niJe for centuries. 
Could it affect her soul ? No, never; because h was only the body 
and not the soul of India which had accepted tho domination. 
Why was this so ? It was so because there was some dynamic and 
vigorous thought inspiring the Indian culture which could sot 
be brushed aside, nor crushed, nor covered up totally with a dab of 
the fresh paint of domination. 

The Central Thought of Vedlc Culture 
This brings us to Che question: what was this central thought? 
The central thought or concept of this nation had been sang in 
Vedic hymns by the saints and sages of this Jand, uught by the 
Munis in the Upaniahads, and propounded by Shri Krishna in the 
Bhngawad Gita. 

According to this thought, mactocosnucaUy, PrakrfU (matter^ 
exists but it is not all; there is some spiritual reality behind it which 
animates it and is called if rmd raitfO (world conscioumeas) 

or the universal life principle. Microcosmically, Sharim (body) is 
^50 a reality but not the ultimate reality because even here there is 
the Alma lottva animating the body which is known as Jlva/ma 
or Puruska (human coasdouaness) or the lodividuol lifb principle. 

The world is an iater-play of the forces of Prakrit I and Purusha 
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or Jlv0ma. If the existence of Prakritl be a reality, the enjoyment 
of iUl its lovely objects is also narural and inevitable. Bui according 
to Vedic culture the fact that sve have to enjoy this world is as much 
true aa the other fUct that we have to suy *good*bye’ to it some day. 

According to Indian thought Prakritl is dominated by Parama 
Alma and Sharira is subordinate to Jivatma. Jlvauna or Piinisha lias 
to march towards the achievement of the Paroma Au>\a thrnugli this 
body» Of it has to reach that which it hns not attained as yet. Thiv. 
in brief, is the gist of the central thought of Indian plulosophyV 

Regardless of the philosophy which claims our ullcgianc^, be 
ii monism, dualism, pantheism, theism, or atheism, the thought run* 
oing all along Indian culture is chat since every one has Co leave this 
world some day. passionate attachment to Che pleasures it provides • 
caojioc be the be-all and the end-all of human existence. There is 
pleasure in the enjoyment of worldly objects, but certainly no lasting 
satisfaction in an attachrnent to them. 

Who does not seek pleasure? All are after pleasure from the rack 
atheist to a devoted theist, but the crux of Cbe matter is that pleasure 
is pleasure only when we enjoy the world and aAer enjoyment 
renounce IL The moment we lose ourselves in attachment the 
pet of pleasure converts its^ into a carnivorous monster and 
quietly slips out of our hands confronting us to devour us Into 
its entrails. 

The process Chat brings real happiness in Ufb is that of ‘Enjoyment 
—Non-ottacbment—Renunciation.* The Upanishad declares: Thus 
and til us alone—by the method of *Br\|cyment*IUnunciation’— 
const thou disentangle thyself from the meshes of Kama. If the 
ultimate reality is not of this ephemeral world but of the world 
beyond, then the only path to be punued here is to lead an unattach¬ 
ed selfless life of action, and to surrender the fruits thereof to the 
Will Supreme. 

This central thought of Vedic philosophy, if properly understood, 
is not an ideology of despair or escapism. I \ does not imply complete 
renunciation or running away Into the Jungle. Indian culture is 
realistic, in so for as it holds out its fullest recognition to the exist* 
of this real and visibte world, as well as acknowledges iu irresist¬ 
ible power of attmciion. Vedic cultore believes that (he various 
ohgects of this world have been created for our enjoyment. It does 
not teach us to run away from them or to dose oor eyes to them. 

It only warns us against excessive indulgence in them. The sum and 
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substance of this culture is to enjoy the world but not to lose oneself^ 
m it, to live like a drop of water oo the lotus Rower which resu on it 
with all the splendours of a diamond wUhout drenching it. 

Some cultures prtach the gospel of renunciation whilst others of 
enjoyment, some of materinllsm and still others of spiritualism. 
But it is the harmonious blending of all the conflicting ideologies 
and tlioughis which distioguishes Vedic culture from the others. 

It is realistic because it views the world os being both a reality as 
well os an unitelity. And Is it not a fact that the world is both, real 
and also unreal? It is real in so far as it is tangible and perceptible; 
it is unreal because it is not everlasting. U was on the basis of this 
dual nature of the world, embracing both Us reality as also its nn* 
reality, that Vedic culture had developed a philosophy of its own, 
styled os 'Enjoyment-Renunciation’ in which materialistn was 
wedded to spiritualism. And it is precisely this harmonious bleod- 
ing of apparently conflicting thoughts and ideologies that makes 
this culture great and unique. 

Ai has already been mentioned earlier every gteat culture of the 
world it the outcome of some centra thought, and for a culture 
to survive, Its centra! thought must be potent, vigorous, aud conti¬ 
nuous. It is the potency coupled with the vigour of this cents^ con¬ 
cept that determines the controuity of a odture, The rock of any 
culture cau resist the surges and billows of time only if this central 
thought Is so potent, so vigorous, so continuous that it is the very 
life breath of the community through all its ups and downs, and that 
the community lives and dies for it. It is only then that a culture 
can be said to hold its own. Into a community which can thus keep 
its central thought alive are born perseus who symbolise this thought, 
who are its living embodiments; and to ensure this, it is necessary 
to animate and strengthen the central thought through constant 
endeavour. 

The central idea of Vedic culture has beeo eoncinuously infioea^ 
ing the Iffe of our communiry. During all the periods of trials and 
tribulations, that we have passed Lhrou^, tlus central thought lias 
always guided and inspired our nation like a polar star. 

Time was when we built our social structure on the foundation 
of this central thought. Time was when we also initiated the whole 
world into the light of this ceotral thought of our culture aod were 
hailed as leaders and pioaeers in the comity of nations. 

But we had also to pass through a darkened era in our history when 
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we were seot into oblivion and were thrown into ^e dustbin ot 
nations. During this period of darkness our cul t urt like a fire smoul¬ 
dering under the asbes continued to be enclosed in its own hushed 
light It was not destroyed. How could it be destroyed? U had 
once again to Hare up into a flame to remove the darkness of the 
world and lead aright the humanity that hod gone astray. 

The Vedic saints have declared: Saiyam, Sfifvam, Sum/firam. 
The rormuJo signiHes that truth, blissrulness, and bc&uty uro eternal 
veritios of cosmic existence, undestroyed and undcstroyuble. Ketiu 
echoed Che same truth when ho song: *A thing of beauty is a joy Tor 
ever.' True beauty and loveliness can neither fade nor wither into 
nothingness, they shine with further and further lustre with the dawn 
of every new day. Keats’ refbrcnce is not confined (o the beauty and 
lovdinest of physical objects or treasures of art, He along with 
Vedic seers voices forth the eternal truth of the imperishable nature 
of the basic principles of culture which are embodied in the formula 
of * Enjoy ment—Ncn* Attachment—Renunciation* na propounded 
by the Upnnishads and the Gita. This formula has stood the 
test of time. Che ravages of fortune and has enabled our people to 
shoulder the cross of evil and bitter daySi &a well os has held its own 
against the conflicting ideologies that have penetrated Into the soil 
of India. 

Today the task we are fhced with la to rebuild our nation in ac¬ 
cordance with the philosophy contained in our cuKurtil thought and 
also CO cany its message to every nook and oomar of the earth. The 
time <8 ripe when we and our culture will be put to an acid teat. 
Does the central thought of our culture contflin the poieney. the 
vigour, the cootinuity, the three essentials of dynamism needed to 
build our society and the world around or does it not? Upon a 
positive answer to this question hangs the future of this culture t 

Matthew Arnold has said, ’culture is a study of perrectfon* and 
elucidating it further continues that the best motto In which culture 
COD be described is: *(o make reason and the will of Cod prevail.* 
It is the exteat to which the central thought as well as (he other as¬ 
pects of our culture can rightly confonn to these observations that 
will now be the (heme of (his book. 
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VEDIC CULTURE AND THE CONEUCTING IDEOLOGIES 

THE hottest and the reddest lava which the volcano of modeni 
ideaa U cooimuously belching forth (hrotigh iu crater Is; that 
and that alone is reel which is visible, whilst that which cannot be 
seen is unreal and thus, it is the visible or the real whicb is the 
problem and the s^e issue which demands our attention. A look at 
ourselves rovenls tlw body of flesb aad blood, and a scrutiny into 
the universe brings before our vision the five clemenla, namely, the 
earth, the water, the fire, the air, and the sky. Nothing is visible 
beyond. Hence it is held that the only real thing wirh regard to 
ourselves is the body, eod that the only reality in nature ia the 
physical world of matter. 

These fa^ have come to occupy such a prominent place in the 
modern scale of values that it is contended tliat only when a person 
has got complete control over the things of bodily comfort as well 
as the forces of nature that he can be aatd to have solved 
his life’s enigma. Naturally the question arises: hew does one 
obtain these bod ily comforts as well as the ireusn res stored ia nature? 
The answer pouring fortli from the crater of modem dviiizatioa is 
that this is possible only through Che amassment of wealth which 
can purchase all that which we need and eveo that which we do not 
need. These powerful thoughts have for the past few centuries been 
forcefully moulding all human endeavours In Che various p&rts of the 
globe. They have given rise to many isms and theories. 

Time was when the only way to amass wealth was to rob those 
who had li in plenty. Persons resoning to this method wete and are 
called thieves, robbers, and dacoits. But even kings and sovereigns 
had been availing themselves of the same method without ever 
being termed as such; Alexander the Great, Mahmood Gtzanvi. 
Napoleon, all of them were motivated by the same ambition to 
accumulate wealth sod sec out to attack, plunder, and loot other 
couutnes. Once a dacoit was produced before a king for the heinous 
crime of loot 'My Lord,’ said the dacoit T see no differeooe be* 
tween yourself and myself except that yon commit on a larger scale 
the deeds I do on a scale luucb smaller. Big dacoits are called kings.* 
The dacoit was right 
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Tl\eo came a (Ime in social evolution when this method of accu* 
mukting riches by force gave way to another meass for obtaining 
them which was termed as business. This method wos considered 
to be more reimed» cultured and reasonable. Jo this new era a num¬ 
ber of factories sprang up and new ways of generating wealth were 
discovered. 

The discovery of many n new territory and kingdom led to tlic 
expansion of business. Wos not Africa a mere stretch of forests 
lying neglected as burren land before the English arrived there 
and settled down only to exploit its resources in terms of men und 
money? Indian labourers were recruited and sent to Africa by forco, 
and ft is through the hire of their services for pal try pennies that the 
Englishman became a multi-millionaire. It was essentially for busi¬ 
ness that the British through the Boat India Company first landed 
in India. The moment they realised that their continuance would 
no longer be serviceable to their interests, they decided to quit the 
country. 

Capitalism 

The decades of Alexander and Napoleon coupled with periods 
in history which are noteworthy for the accumulation of wealth 
through business are known os the etas of Capitalism. The setting 
out of kings and sovereigns with their armies to subjugate other 
countries and the landings of the English and other European 
nations in foreign territories under the banners of business to seek 
wealth through exploitation are the outcome of the capitalistic 
mode of thought and behaviour. Both wanted money, money 
at any cost; the kings by the use of force, and the traders through 
devious methods of exploitation. They wanted to accumulate and 
accumulate os much oa possible. But does this amassing of wealth 
create a feeling of lasting satisfaction? If one is in want, one desires 
to have enough; but if one has got enough, one tends to crave for 
enough and to spare for hoarding. 

Man Is man; he covets and compares. It is uaturaJ for him to 
become dissatisfied with his own lot os soon os he sees and realizes 
that others are comparatively richer, better clothed, better fed, and 
better housed. When even the haves ore not satisfied, bow can the 
have-nots be? How is it possible for the poor cook, who prepares 
sumptuous dishes for os. to take only rotten meals himself and yet 
not rebel? How long will the weaver who knits the silken threads 
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for our shirts remain contented with rags? it Is incredible that a 
labourer who has built a palace for us must shiver in ibe cold In ao 
adjoiniog hutment and yet not turn hostile, 

RcacCioa against Capitalism and Economic locqaallties: tbeir 
Products, Socialism and Communism 

Sn a purely capitalistic set up. the laboorer works and sweats, 
whereas tho owner does nothing. If the capitalist earns a profit of 
Rs. 20, he gets rid of the worker by paying him Rs. 2, and keeps 
and enjoys the balance him&elf. The plea put up by the owner is 
thnC it is he who had invested his moneys and must therefore get a 
return. But actually Rs. 20 were eomd not by mere iovestmeol 
but also by the blood and sweat of Ihe labourer. Even if some mon* 
eys wore invested could they have yielded such a high return in the 
absence of labour? Is it, therefore, reasonable to ^ve the worker 
only a pitlrince of Rs. 2 against the huge profit of Rs. 20 7 Is it 
unnatural for the labourer to rebel against the capitalistic order of 
society sanctioning such a dUpensatioa? 

Thus we see that on the one hand stands the capitalist and on the 
other hand opposing him stands the labourer. The employee is 
becoming more end more conscious of the gulf separating him 
from his employer, and this awakening has led to many problems. 
In the sphere of domestic life, for example, it is now becoming more 
and more diificiilt to get as well as to mainUia a servant. The aitua> 
tion will deteriorate still further because domestic servants, like tho 
rest of labour, have started demanding higher wages. The demands 
of labour as n whole ore increasing. Ordinary peons in good con¬ 
cerns are now geitiog the same salaries as clerks used to get pre¬ 
viously. The demand for the enforcement of the economic concept of 
the reduction in the inequalities of wealth and income between man 
and man Is gathering momentum. 

This problem of the disparity between the rich and the poor has 
become universal, and Sociallsin as well as Communism claim to 
solve it. These isms maintain that this problem of bridging the gulf 
between the rich and the poor can only be solved through the state 
regulation that work must be taken from everyone according to his 
capacity and each should be remunerated according to bia needs. 
It is perfectly possible that certam individuals will and must cam 
more because individual capacities vary, but the fact to be bone in 
mind here is (hat there must be equality of opportunity and lecon- 
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dary as well as higher education must be provided for nil to eliminate 
the factor of capacity which perpetuates inequality. The welfare of 
society depends on the concept that aJI its members have sufficient 
resources to meet their requirements adequately. 

Because of this rationalistic mass approach Socialism and Com¬ 
munism are having their sway in the modem world. Whut is the 
position in Chinn? What took place in Korea? Why wis ll;c Prime 
Minister of Iran. Rozmam. killed? Why was the coup slagcd in 
Pakistan? Whnt happened in Tclnngunu in tndiu? What else arc 
these if not reactions ngainst Copitalism? Hoth Socialism and 
Communism are constantly ongnged in a duel aguin.st Capitnlism. 
and neither of them is prepared to leave the wrestling ground. The 
only difTcrenec between Communism and Socialism ts that while 
the former proposes to bring about the desired changes through 
revolutionary methods, the latter opts for going slow as well as for 
adopting peaceful means to achieve its endsy 

But we Dccdnot go into the origin, development, and other subtle¬ 
ties of Socialism and Communism, ft is surheient here to note that 
both of them aim at bridging the gulf between the rich and the poor, 
botli are opposed to Capitalism and aim at a more equitable distribu- 

tionofwealth. 

Time was when Socialism and Communism were unheurd of 
in practical lifb, and these terms were only to be rend in books on 
Economics. CapiiaJisin, which was ut its zenith at that time, has 
now been shattered to pieces, Even the capitalist countries have 
started pointing the footsteps of their policies in the direction of 
Socialism. This proference of Socialism to Capitalism nuy bo attri¬ 
buted to the terrors created by the latter. And it is precisely to avoid 
both the harshness of Communism as well as the exploitative Ills 
of Capitalism that Socialism is being ushered in all over Che world. 
Socialism Is being adopted voluntarily lest Communism with oil 
its naked violence may show its teeth. It has become an established 
fact as well as n rule and law of comraonseose that no political 
stability can be guaranteed so long as economic stability and 
prosperity are not assured. This accounts for Socialism and in 
cases even for Commorrism gaining on upper hand against Capital- 
ism In social and political reconstruction. 

And this is precisely what is happening in India today; the wind 
of Socialism is blowing all over the country. Let some socialists 
allege, if they choose to do so, that India is being governed by 
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capita]i$ts« bu£ what confronts us Is something end rely different» 
Old values ate giving place to new ones. Kajas aod Maharajas 
Imve been forced to abed off iheir former glitters. Though th^ 
rcigficd over different parts of the country for several centuries, 
they were deprived of their political powers overnight with a single 
stroke. Tlie Znmindari system has also come to la eod. Transport 
enterprises sirt being brought within the purview of the public 
sector in u iuigo number of states. Co-operative societies are spring- 
ing up everywhere. Tiic promts so for earned and enjoyed the 
busines^i commuiuly are new being monopolized by the government. 
Tlic underlying uim or ohjcctive is to discourage the concentration 
of wealth in a fetv hands who make use of it for their pecsonal 
ptoure nnJ to ensure that its surges lash against every home. So 
we arc liiying the foundations of a welfare state which may re-invesS 
nil the proilU of the public sector in the antcliorative activities of 
the community. 

Capitalisni in the modem age has become as much a theoretical 
concept as SociaJIsm ai\d Communism once were. Eveo the capita¬ 
lists then^sclvcs fbcl difBdent in tending their support to it in its origi¬ 
nal form and hence they too prefer to use the terminology of Social¬ 
ism. This struggle of ideologies which is constantly being staged 
before us will deltnitely result in ibe total extiiKtlon of Capitalism 
and removal of man-creatcd barriers between the rich and the poor, 
but none can tell whether this change will be brought about by power 
struggle, by violence and haired, through Communism or through 
Socialism, or by die use of some totally diFTefeni mesoi. 

it la difficult to predict which ism willnsherin this era of perfect 
equality, but the present trend clearly ludlcates that economic 
Inequality cannot survive any longer. And. what is the positloo 
about social inequality? 

Social Inequality 

The annals of history indicate that white races have in the past 
entertained the wrong notion of superiorly over the coloured races 
and fhlc that there was something lacking in the latter. This feebag 
of racial superiority was one of the reasons for many of the Asian 
countries having bees deprived of their independence for ceatnries. 

But, if one were to taj(e the present overall picture into account, 
it could be said that radal inequalities ate gradually disappearing. 
It Is no doubt true that the inhabitants of South Africa do not sdll 
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enjoy the same rights as the white men there do. but it is Impossible 
to justify this code of coadoct in the modern age, Of course, at one 
point of time this sort of uaequa! social treatment was considered 
to be natural os well as very much In vogue. 

Let us consider the case of our own country. Only a few years ago 
the fortress of untoiicluibility was considered impregnable and even 
to touch men and women of a certain caste or community win; 
deemed to be a sin, B\it how long could such n sorry siuiu of alTairs 
survive? Untouchabillty wsis nuide nn oftbneo after independence 
under the constitution. It is only the Inst dickers of unlouchuhility 
which arc now awaiting to be extinguished. 

And what is the position about wonten? Even in Europe, it was 
occe held that women had no soul, and that the soul was an exclusive 
of God bestowed upon man. Today in all the European coun¬ 
tries women enjoy equal rights with men. and a supllaj emo ncipati on 
of women has also taken place in India. Are not these social changes 
signs of the coming times when there will be no man-made barriers 
between man and man and complete social equality will prevail? 

It is clearly writ large on the wall that the time has come when 
there will not be even one in this wide world who could be said to 
have no food to fill his belly, no shelter to lay his head, no means to 
educate his children. The economic (nequnlltics must vanish tts 
surely as the social inequalities have disappeared nnd the balance 
of which are surely on the wane today. The muin problem of man 
in the present set up Is more economic than social because social 
iaequalities axe invariably the outcome of economic Inequalities. 

Econonilc Problem is Man’s First but Not the Lost Problem 

It is self-Cvideat that the coming era wlU not be an era of Capital¬ 
ism, rather it will be one of Socialism or of Communism orany oUier 
ism which may emerge more powerful than die others. But the 
question of all questions is: will this put on end to the confilcts 
now going on among the dlQerent isms aud ideologies? The an¬ 
swer is emphatically m the negative. 

In fact, there, is no difference between the problems dealt with 
in Capitalism, Socialism, and Communism, because they all have 
tlteir origin In metenallsm. They may appear on the surface to hold 
eamicy against one another, but in reality they present the same out- 
1 ook. In so far as all of them keep the monetary wick flickering before 
them, They main tain that a man's economic problem j$ h Is only pro- 
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blem &nd that it is towards ths solution of this issue that & man 
should divert all his energlea. 

As against this conception. Vedic culture opinea that even aOer 
Q mao’s economic problem is solved, hts bask yearning stHI remaioa 
a quest. What is this basic quest or problem? 

The basic problem of man is tltat his needs do not end at the pliy* 
sical level, he cannot get peace merely by satisfying his hunger or 
quenching lus thirst. He also cravos, hungers, and thirsts for the 
higher things of life. 

This visible human form is only an expansion of tho spiritual 
principle lurking behind this body; and whatever is visible in 
die world form is merely the expansion of the self-same principle 
operating behind the world of matter. We are not Sharira bne Atma: 
the real power motivating this universe is not ?rakmi but fiofanta 
Anna. Thus Vedic culture presents man's problems i& an altogedier 
new and dilferent perspective. Man's nsd search Is not of the 
body but of Afma, not of the world of matter but of the spiritual 
principle from which all this emanates and has Its being 

In the light of the judgment of the Vedic seers» Capitalism. Social¬ 
ism, and Communism would try to solve the human problem only 
oa an animal level. They would see man only as the body and take 
no noto of his spiritual nature, because according lo them, this 
dement docs not exist at all. 

Spirttoal Nature of Man 

However, the truth is that in spite of these world-wide attempts 
to satisfy our bodily and sensual needs, despite wars, murders, and 
dacoldes raging nil over the globe for man to fulhl his ambition, 
regardless of natum looking red in tooth and claw, we arc, all of us, 
a( some time or the other, motivated by certain higher Impulses. 
These cannot be said to be material but they go to form ibe spiri¬ 
tual element in the individual. U there any amongst us, who would 
not, for example at some point of time, think of sacri^cing bis life 
to save the li^ of a close relation from some imminent danger or 
of giving his own blood to save the life of one wbo is the nearest and 
the dearest to bis heart by brushing aside his own personal considera¬ 
tions? How is this possible if economics and raooey were the two 
Ian words in human affbirs and social rtlatloas? 

Is il not a fact that a man who sacrifices his life for the welfare 
of others becomes the Idol and the hero for thousands c^hjs admirers 
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chrough the centuries? Do wc not reverenco Buddhn, Christ, 
Dayaoand.end Gandhi because they renounced the world and saeri- 
iked themselves Tor the sate of humnnity ? Whot does all this mean? 
Docs it not mean that though we arc engaged in the accumulation 
of weaitliand enjoyment of worldly objeou yet deep within ourselves 
we still regard its renunciation und seir-saerincc for some liigher nim 
for nobler and worth nspiring to? In this context let rcciiU the 
words that Dickens makes Sidney Cnrtoo speak wlicn the latter is 
guillotined or his own accord because he wishes to save the liib of 
Dnrncy, husband ofLucy Mnnoite, his beloved; 'It is a far, ibr better 
thing that I do, thun I have ever done; it's n for. far better rest that 
I go CO, than 1 have ever known/ 

Is it not an enigma that despite cur coostantly harping upon Uio 
slogans of world peuce and universal brotherhood, rcstlessnes8> 
hatred, and violence ore rampant everywhere? Why is it that though 
love, liarmony, service, sneridee, self'surrendcr are the eternal and 
fundamental principles of the universe, they are being discarded 
in the modern world? 

Ic is the rocks of the matcrialisUc theories of Oipjt&lism, Social* 
ism. and Communism which stand In the way and block the advance* 
ment of the surging waves of world peace and unlvcrsul brotlicr* 
hood. But os wave upon wave of these eternal spiritual verities of 
truth, love, harmony, sacrifke, nan*violcnce breuk upon the moun¬ 
tainous rocks of these materialUtio isnu and are forced to turn 
back leaving room for these isms to hold their momentary sway, 
they do so only to gather greater strength, vigour, and momentum 
with which to Jash forth in future. These materialistjc theories have 
Imprisoned us so hrmly within their four walls that we cannot have 
a glimpse of anything b^ond this body and its needs. And similar 
to the prisoner who yearns for fresh air and a peep into the outside 
world we also pine to uphold and assimilate in life these principles. 
But like him wo hnd cursives helpless to do so until aad unless 
we can successiblly break open the dungeon bars and come out 
into the open. 

Nevertheless we cannot but talk about these principles because 
they hold us fast and howsoever we may wish we cannot escape from 
their grip. Why is this so? ‘Hiis is so because these prlociples alone 
are true, they alone are real, and cannot but help influeaciog even 
an outright materialist or a bard atheist. The reason why materialists 
admire these principles only by word of mouth aad not through 
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practice, is that though the spiritualism as conceived by the Vedic 
seers does oot rcROuace macerialism, yet matenalisoi does not so 
readily make a comprotuse with ^riioalisiD. And living as we are 
in a TQRterialittio age> all oiir efforts at spiritaaliziAg materialism ate 
rosisted whereas those at matenaiiziog spirituaJism are encouraged. 

Ic is thus dear that these high ideals of love, sacrifice, and beaC' 
volence can exist only if our outlook is spiritual; they cannot be 
kept alive if we view the world as reflected through the capitalistic, 
the sodnllstic, or the commumstic mirrors. If Capitalism, Sodalism, 
and Communism con help us only ia removing hunger aod thirst aod 
if these urges are not the only needs of man, then they can ill provide 
us with a lasting solution to our problems. They solve only a port of 
OUT question, only a fmgmen of our difGcuhies. Spiritually speaking, 
these ideologies could hold a permanent footing in the minds of 
men only if they could give a local hnbitaiion and a name to those 
far oif, glowing, glittering, eternal verities, These are passing through 
the ordeals of labour, essentially to be bom into the wodd and there¬ 
by to bring about its transformation from the world of violence, 
untruth, stealth, indulgence, and atUehmeut into a world of non¬ 
violence, truth, non*posseasioa, self-control, and non-attachment. 
These alone are the eternal, these alone are the universal. Thus does 
the Epistle to the Philfpplans read: * Whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; 
if there be any virtue and if there be any praise, think on these 
things.' 

But no, the prevaiUog economic theories do not offer a lasting 
solotion Co the whole of mrm. *Thou sbalt not live by bread alone* 
depicts the crux of the problem. There is no denying that hunger 
and thirst are very important urges for which due consideration 
is absolutely necessary. But the fact still remaias that whereas 
materialism confines its scope to merely providing man with his 
physicrJ necessities and comforts, Vedio spiritualism goes a step 
further and embraces man and his needs as a whole. 

Outlook of Vcdlc CnliiLre 

According to Vedic culture, the body exists but it is the beginning 
and not the end of human existence* the satisfaction of our bodily 
needs is and no doubt should be our goal but not our Soa! goal in 
life. Vedic culture does not teach us to ignore the body or to shut 
our eyes to the economlo aspect of life. The body is real, it is in 
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r&ctso rul tbat jtbas even hidden wjthifl itself its spiritua] priAcipJe. 
How, then, cui we neglect Ibe body? How is it possible that the 
saints and sages who prayed for the span of a htindred years of life 
could aJTord to ocglcci or hnte or abhor the body? 

Vedic culture pays its tribute to oil those ideologies which ntm 
at solving the problem of hunger and thirst, und its preference must 
n&tureUy go to the one which deals witlt this problem Iho most 
efficiently. It only emphnsizes that ufler having fulfilled titcir miKsion 
of removing husger and thinit these ideologies must recede into tlie 
background, and that they should not keep us in IhcJr shackles 
aAer they have outlived their utility. In other words, In the 
paaornma of human existence it is the spiritual mountain which 
should stand out against the skyline as towerlsg over Che hill of 
materialism, and man must remember that after climbing the mate¬ 
rial mount the spiritual ascent still remains. It is essentially at the 
point at which materialism ends its task that spiritualism begins iU 
owe. Both nmCfirialism as well as spiritualism singly by themselves 
cannot render any useffil service to humanity. One*sidednes.s is not 
nnd cannot be the truth of existence. Does not Christ say; 'Render 
unto Caesar the things that am Caesar’s and to Ood the things that 
arc God’s.’ 

Vedic culture does not iporo materialism bccnusc it regards the 
body as fl means for the realizatioo of its destiny by the soul and 
Prakrfti (matter) as an instrument to bo used for the fulfilment of 
its mission in life, The message of Vedic culture enshrined In the 
teachings of the Riahis of old is that we should sun with Sharfra 
(the body) and its needs but not end with It; we should begin with 
Prokriti (matter) and its products but not make it our final goal. 


Ckapter ill 


NISHKAMA KARMA—DISINTERESTED ACTION 

WE HAVE already observed lhat the way of li to prescribed by 
Vcdic culture wus oneot 'Enjoymeot'ReAunciation.' Whntdoes lEiIs 
phrase ‘EnJoymeni'Rcnunciation* mean? It means that as the world 
of beauty and attraction is palpable, real, aJid actually exiiits, wc 
should enjoy U; but i\t uU this sradually fades into unreality and 
slips out of our hands there should c^c a lime in our lives wheo 
wc should voIuntufiJy renounce should be of the world 

but not be too much of it* we may live a lifb of attachment but 
live it in a detached, dispassjonnte, and unconcerned manner. 
^✓Thcre is a great dirfcrence between living with some longing* 
desires, and cravings always liaunting us day and night, thus malcing 
our lives restless and miserable, nnd livlag free from them is a seieoe 
mood and performing our duties for the sake of pesforznbg them, 
^his di(Terence has been stressed in Vedic literature in wbich the 
Gita occupies the first and foremost place, The Gita is the biggest 
diumond in the entire mound of Vedic gems, placed as it were on 
ita very top. whose facets wiU ever shine and continue to attract the 
hearts of men through the lights, the mists, sod the darknesses of all 
eternity. The Gils which is based on the Upanishads has influenced 
Ir^ian thought for centuries and moulded the lives of our people, 
v/xime was when the teachings of selQeas action eosteined in the 
Upanlshuds were mfeinterpreted and bracketed with inaction and 
thus the quintessence of spiritualism was narrowed down to the 
fcnunclarion of the world, the wearing of saiTron robes, and sitting 
idle at homc.NThis development naturally caused con^n among 
the philosophers and thinkers of the day.VCnd it was thus that 
the Gita was written Co present the philosophy eau&ciated in 
Che tlpunishadsi the Vedancn, and other religious scripCures in its 
true perspective, and to emphasbe that whai was required was the 
renunciation of the desire for tbc fruits of our aclioos and not the 
aerts themselves. Hence it game about that the Gita replaced the 
prevailing theory of inaction by a dyoamically novri theory of 
disinterested fiction or NlsHkama Kanna. Tbe Gita presented to the 
world the ceatral thought of Indian culture at a time whea it bad 
almost fallen into oblivion. 
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The central thought of the Upanishads, of the Vedanta, of nil 
that is pure and noble in Vcdic culture, is thnt in the world of matter 
SraJana or God is the ultimate reality, and that A/mo is the reality 
as well os the truth in our bodily existence and liib. Although the 
existence of this world of matter and the body cannot be denied, yet 
Che truth 1$ thnl behind this body there is the spirit or the sonl, 
and that behind the physical world lurks the Spirit Supreme. Tlie 
body and the physical world arc beyond u rcasonnhio doubt real 
but it is also true that the spirit nnd the Spirit Supreme urc fur more 
real, and ft is for the latter thnc the former exist 
./The Gita upholds: the body is a reality, $o make use of it and 
enjoy it with the help of the senses, but remember that the ultimate 
reality is not the b^y but the spirit, so do not be too much involved 
with the senses.Mlie world of matter is also a reality, so indulge in 
the pleasures that it offers, but remember that the ultimate reality 
is not the matenal world but the Spirit Supreme that animates it. 
tAo prepare yourself also to renounce the world. U is n mistake 
to think tbat^e Upanishads and the Vedanta teach the philosophy 
of Inaction.'redic culture as propounded in the OtU imparts to 
the world the philosophy of disinterested action, selPcss action, >n 
place of inaction or selfish action. The Oita thus dispelled the clouds 
of misconception which had darkened the outlook and paralysed 
the social machinery for centuries. 

r *s Stand of Inaction or RoauDClatlon 

conception of selilcss disinterested action is the rock on 
which the edifice of Vedic culture stands,'and sioco this ideal no¬ 
where finds better expression than in the Gita, wc shall devote this 
entire chapter to its discussion and also give copious quotations from 
the text. 

The Gita begins with Dhritarashlra's address to Sanjayn: *San' 
Jayo, assembled on the holy field of Kurukshetra, eager to fight, 
what did my children and the children of Patidu do?’* 

In the course of ria answer giving an eye-witoess account of the 
battlefield, Sanjaya says: *0 Lord, when the fight was about to start. 
Aijuna asked Sliri Krishna to place bis chariot between the two 
annies coofronliag each other and keep it there till be observed those 
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with whom lie had to lights Shri Krishna seceded to his request. 
When ArJunA turned his eyes all mound he saw bis own kith and 
kin assembled to fight against him. At the sight of these kiosmeo 
thus arrayed and longing tor battle his limbs gave way, his frame 
shook, and his hair stood on end. He confided to Shri Krishna 
saying’: 

*The bow, Gandiva, drops from my bund and my skin bums all 
over. My mind is reeling ns it were, and 1 am not able even to stand. 
1 covet not victory, nor kingdoms, nor pleasures. Oovinda, of what 
use will kingdom, or luxuries, or oven life be to me if I gain the 
whole world und lose my own kith and kin?’* 
v^n seeing Arjiinn giving way to despondency. Shri Krishna 
said: 'Arjunu, how hast this Infatuation overtaken thee ut this odd 
hour? Such a mental state Is shunned by noble souls; neither will 
it bring heaven nor fame to thee. 

'Yield not to unmanllncss, Aijtina; iU does it become thee, 
Shaking off this paltry faint-heartedness arise, 0 scoTcher of thy 
enemies.'* 

Shri Krishna's Stand of DIsintorestcdDcss 

Who would not have begun to consider the world as false aod 
treacherous, a place full of Maya, after seeing close relations who 
had played and laughed with one another in their Infancy as wvll as 
aged together now arrayed on the battlefield for power and pelf, 
each thirsting for the other’s blood? Centuries ago this mde Arjuna 
disgusted with earthly existence. Even today if one were to view 
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life In thil baekgfound one would find oneself in a similar frame of 
was Shn Krishna’s teachings as coatsioed in the Oita 
that Infused new life into the despondent Arjuaa and brought him 
back to the battlefield after he l^d decided Co renounce Che world. 

hat did Shri Krishna teach?K5ld he tell Arjuna that this world was 
a place ofenjoTmcnC and theiefore he sh^ld kill his kith and kin 
and indulge hims^ In worldly pleasures?^©. Wluit he taught was 
entirely difTercnt^Thc arguments lie put forward to convince Arjunn 
to stick to the baedendd were not nuUcrinlistic.Vn fact, they were 
as much spiritual in nature ns \vere the ar^pmcnis advanced by 
Aijuaa for not lighting. Shrl K^hnn also, like Arjuna, spoke of 
the body as being penshablci'^ said that death was nothing but 
a castiag aside of the body like the change of worn-out clothes, and 
that It was only the Atma which is eternal and everlasting while 
the body is perishable and shortlived. But wherein, then, lay the 
difference between the outlook of Arjuna tuid Shri Krishna? 

The protagonists of stack spiritualism regard the world as unreal, 
as a sort of a show or a fair, only to be shunned, and hence run 
away from it ArjunatMid also for the time belogfnilen in tune with 
this strain. Kowever.'^hri Krishna as an expoacot of Vedic culture 
never asks us to run away from the realities of hfc.^ccording to the 
teachings of Sliri Krishna, tills world of matter is unsubstantial and 
transitory, but there is no suggestion in his gospel for renunciation; 
it no doubt regards the body os pcnshuble, but it does not talk of 
idleness or inaction. The doctrine that Shn Krishna taught Arjum 
was only the old Vedic Idea of treating the world of matter and sense- 
objects as solid and real, and thus to fkco rather than to run away 
from the problems of life, simultaneously stressing that the reality 
of the world b^ond was also undisputed. 

Krishna's Stand was an E^lanatlon of (he SpirJCual Secret 

is indeed a novel thought to regard this world as unsubstantial, 
and yet to live in it and enjoy it in all its fullness. It is a new idee 
logy revealed to the world by Shri Krishna iir hts dialogue with 
Arjuna as set forth in the Grtn and it is thus that he calls It a secret. 
«/ThIs world, for the materialists is both sovereign and supreme, 
and therefore, It Is but natural imd reasonable that they should 
ding on to this earthly cxisience.mt is also fhir and reasonable for 
the spiritualists to try to escape from the svorld because they always 
Chink of it as untrue, transitory, and unsubstantial. 
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But the novel idea propounde d by Shri Krishna io his Gila Is 
to regard (his world as false, unsubstantial, and transitory and yet 
to its problems, (o dive deep into w orldly mat ters, and not to 
run away from them. And, it is ttils wtdcb should be upheld to be 
(he only (xue and correct approach despite its apparent contradjc* 
tion. 

Shri Krishna realized that persons with less intelligence would 
find this idea to be both confusing as well as self^ootradictory. 
And it waa for this reason that he described it as a secret, and 
regarded it as a corweption of immortal Ypga which could not be 
understood without the guidance of a spiritual teacher. He soys: 

'f taught this immortal Y^ga to Vivas wan (Sun-god); Vivas wan 
conveyed it to Menu (his son); and Manu imparted ic to his 
son Oiswaku. 

^us banded down from father to son, Arjusa, (his Yoga remain¬ 
ed ImowQ to the Rajaxshis (royal sages). With a long lapse of time, 
however. It has mote or less disappeared. 

The same ancient Yoga has this day been imparted to you by 
Me, because you are My devotee and friend end also because this 
is a supreme secreL'^ 

It is clear from this part of the Gita tbut this novel propositioo 
of regarding the world of matter^ being ulti mutely ephemeral, and 
yet to live in it and enjoy it la all its fullness, though seemingly 
contrddictory had been attempted to be reconciled by a series of 
mystic teachers from Vivaswan downwards. VlT Is the reconciliation 
of (his contradiction which has been called a secret, a rc^o,|a 
mystic method traditionally revealed by (he teacher (o his disciple, 
and handed down from sire to son. Shri Krishna says that the 
secret of roconoilingthe reality with the imreoJity, taught by the saints 
and sages of Vedic culture, had been lost and therefore contradictory 
ideologies of materialism and splritualisn) had sprung up which 
pulled one against the other. This was the secret revealed by Shri 
Krishna (o Arjuna io the course of his teachings enshrined in the 
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Git^ and descnbed therein as a path of f(ama Yoga or f^lshkama 
Karma. Shri Krishoa, however, made it abundantly clear that he 
was not cvoWiog some new principle, but was merely revealing an 
old secret by letting it fly out of the box wherein it had laid liidden 
for centuries and was thus covered with the dust of misconception. 
This was the secret message ofVedic culture which the people hud 
been receiving from time to time, sometime through Vivoswan, 
someiime through Mnnu, sometime through Tkswuku. and it was 
the same secret which was delivered, for the last time, hy Sliri 
Krishna to Arjunn during the frustrated condition of his mliul. 

Hk Path of Yoga and Ibc Path of Sankbya Philosophy Compared 

This secret teachiog of the Gita can only be clearly understood 
through a comparative study and knowledge of the path of Yoga 
and the path of Sankbya. The Oita concains a clear cut dUiInction 
between these two paths, because at Ihe time the Gita was written 
these two approaches were considered as diametrically opposite 
to each otherl^he name given to the path of Yoga was the path 
of action (Karma Yoga or Kartrut Marga), whererts the synonym 
for the path of Sankbya was the path of inactioo (Karma Sa/iyasa) 
or the path of knowledge (Jnyaaa Marga or Jnyana Yoga), The 
Gita states: ‘Arjunru there are only two disciplines in the world— 
ribe path of action and the path of knowledge. Tlic path of action 
I is c^led the path of YoglTand the path of knowledgdls called the 
I path of Sankbya/^ 

It was not only during Krishna’s period that there existed these 
two disciplines. Hachiketaalso referred to these two paths in Katha 
Upanishad and even tod^ytbese two disciplines are at the root of 
the cotirB social structuref/^ordiog to the Gl(a» the path of Yoga 
is superior to the path of Sankhya, the path of action is superior to 
the path of knowledge, Karma Yoga is superior to Jnyana Yoga. 

The exponents of the Sankbya philosophy who thou^t that 
they had delved deeply into the realms of knowledge taught inaction. 
They held the view ^ac this world was unsubstanital, that work only 
generated miseries in life, and heoce it should be renounced. Their 
philosophy was that if we do act work, wherefrom would the miseries 
come? Afjuna who was being persuaded to hght and win an empire 
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to rule over, naturally aaked himself: Why. why, when all the things 
of the world ait hecting? This world Is unsubstantial; the one who 
is our brother today figlits with us as our enemy tomorrow, What 
shall wc do with the uchievements of this world? It is far better 
to renounce than to bo entangled in seruO'Objects and to experience 
the resultant misery and sorrow. 

’^ijuna had started rollowing the path of Sunkbya or the path of 
inaction. seeing this. Shri Krishna exhorted him not to speak 
Che language of frustmtion>He said timt nothing could be acliieved 
in this world, even the simple everyday dealings would be impossible 
If wc try to escape from action. He staled: ‘Surely none can 
remain inactive even for & moment; every one is helplessly driven 
to action by nature, he may will it or not.'^ 

The Froblciu 

Whatever the world may be, true or false, substaadal or hollow, 
real or Illusory, we have nevertheless beenthrowa into it; aadbeoce 
it is intpossiblo not to work, or to remain inactive, as advocated by 
the Sankhya expone^. But if wc work, the consequent Tuiseries 
would be incvitableyilow can one get rid of or ovoid iheni? This 
was th^roblem of Aijunirlind this was the problem not oTAijuna 
a lone is the universal problem that faces each and every one of 
us. 

Not tbc AenunciadoD of Action but (be Renaoclation of (he Fruits of 
our Actions is the Solution to the Problem 

The solution to this problem, given by Sbri Kiishna, is the essence 
of Vedic culture, The Oit^oscs the questions: why should we 
give up work or action ?'Wby should we renounw^the world es 
demanded by the Sankhya school of philosophy? ^ it becatue we 
ere afraid that we might get attached to this worid, and that this 
attachment might swee^us off our ffcet into the quicksands of 
eotangiements in Jlfe?^e Gita condemns this, and says that 
this attitude is neither befitting us with regard to this world nor will 
it win ua heaven in the next. Why should we not try to evolve some 
way which might enable us to work uointcrrupied and yet not bo 
bound up into its meshes of entanglemeat? Since it is an impos- 
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sibiUty for u$ to live without doing work, why should wc not devise a 
method which would enable us to lead ti life of action and yet not be 
chained by it. We could then kill two birds with one stone. Is this 
not po8sible?^nie Gita holds out a positive answer which may be 
considered to bo the beams of a candle sjjining forth from the dark 
and dingy corners of entanglen^nt.^^c Oitu, the repository of 
Vedic wisdom, enunciates the theory of action but the highlight of 
this xhcopfji that one should not be afTected by iho results of one’s 
ucfions.m advisea us to remain in the world because once wc arc 
born there is no escape from it, but at the same time not to be lost 
in the world, to enjoy (he world of senses without being Jed astray 
by tlic senses, co spin the yarn of Karma on the spinning wheel of 
life but not to let a knot In It despoil the yam. This advice of the 
Gita is called Kama Ko^or the Yoga of action or NlsfikamaKarma. 

can one live in the world and still remain unattached? Is it 
possible to live a life of action and yet be free from its clutches? 
Whilst describing this advocated path of life whereby oneirves in 
the world, aces, &ad yet is free from the fruits of the act, Ihe Gita 
says: "Your control can be only over the actions you perform, not 
over their results. Inactive by nature you cannot remain; while 
act in g you cannot ord er the rcsul ts to you r 1 i king. Perform therefo re 
whatever actions you have to, 0 Arjuna. with a sense of non*nttach> 
ment to the results Chemof. You should keep yourself in balance 
ID success or failure. This is called the action of one who has settled 
down j'a Yoga mind,' 

In a word, the Yoga school of philosophy, accepted by the Oita, 
decries all inaction propounded by the Saukhya school and urges 
us to Kve a life of action, but to act with a feeling of noQ'atlachment 
to the result. Thus we shade the path of actioii with the pines of 
mental balance and equHibrium as well as with Llio roses of 
calmness and ’unpertnrbednass In the event of rains or sunshine. 

But the Sankhya philosophy solves (his problem in a different way. 
The followers of the Marga of Sankhya or the path of ioacUoA ques* 
lion: Work? Why should we work? For whom should we work? 
This world is ephemeral, untrue, and unsubstantial. It is bcuerfor 
us to do no work at all if we want to avoid the miseries atteodani on 
our work. Thus if we want to live Iiappily we must rally under (he 
banner of Saakhya and avoid all work. This pliilosophy may be 
compared to Tennyson’s view when he states that' Wc only toil, who 
are the first of things, And make perpetual moan* nod further 
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questions 'Why should we ooly toil, the roof and crown 
of thingsT Tennyson also concludes that we should not work If 
we want to avoid the misencs oriife. 

The followers of the path of Yoga or action hold out the following 
reply: even If we admit that this world is ephemeral, untrue.unreal, 
and unsubstantial, does it not for all praciicBl purposes exist? 
C&a you disprove iu factual existence? How, thea, can you lOtoge* 
thcr renounce work and action • or prevent yourself from being caught 
up in the unending stream of activity? Hence, the true course 
uvailabic to us, in order to avoid the miseries ensuing from work 
and action, i% not to try to escope from tho world or to renounce 
the work or the aeiion iuelf. Out vTshouId renounce the desire, the 
craving, the longing for the result, the attachment with its consc' 
qucncea, the feeling that 'because I did this, 1 must get that or 1 
must be rewarded.' 

Dotli die paths of Snnkhya as well as Toga aim at a common 
objective, both want to avoid the miseries resulting from action, 
But whereas the former achieves this end by renouncing the work 
itself, the latter suggests renuaciatlon only of the desire for its result, 

The Oita accepts and upholds the path of Yoga, the path of 
desireless, disinteru^ action, Shri Krishna points out that this 
Is the art oriiving,^is is the secret handed down from Vivaswan to 
Manu, the secret now being revealed by him to Aijuoa. Krishna 
accepts the contention of Che Sankhya achcol that action entails us 
into tiia miseries resulting therclVontf*bu( questions at the same 
time the advisability of refraioing from the performance of an act 
He asks: how is it possible to renounce action? If this be an im* 
possibility, u^chen should one propagate a doctrine wbkli is im* 
practicable? we mutt, it is inherent in our nature,^t at the 
same time it is equally true thatw must try to avoid the misetles 
which result from our actions.^rr Krishna stales that these mise¬ 
ries result not from the action itself, but Train the attachment, 
from a feeling of frustration, fVom I-ne$s and my-ness, which is 
engrafted into any action performed with the lamp of expectations 
burning in front of U5. When an act cannot be avoided even if we 
$0 desire, does it not logically follow that the only alternative avail¬ 
able to US is (D act and not to think of the result because diis is 
never within our povrer? 

Zt 1$ probable that a man when asked to give up the desire for 
the fruit of his action might give up the action itself. Shri Krishna 
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clearly aaw such a possibility. He visimlized chat people might be¬ 
come lethargic and work with no enlhusiaam If they were told to 
treat success aod fnilure alike. To dispe] such & despondency he 
exhorts: 'Arjunjt! ns the unwise act with attach ment. so should the 
wise men, seeking maintenance of the world order, act but act 
wi^out attachment.'* 

V!^e feeling of unuttuchment should not result in any slack iickh 
or laxity In the tempo of our actions,' otherwfso^^at dilfcrcncc^ 
would there be between the path of Yoga and the path of Sankhyn? 
According to Shri Krishna, a icmpolcss action is no ucUon. (t is 
inaction. The eonisciousness that, howsoever one muy wish, one 
cannot avoid the acbo n should on ly goad a man oit to nc I wi tlx dou bic 
tlie enthusiasm. Dcsirelcssness and unattachment are solely meant 
to eliminate the fever and (he fret involved in an action. 


Selfless Acrion Is Net Impossible 

It is often stated that the ideal of working without the desire 
for the fruit thereof is one of the many things which are ensiet ^d 
than doi^Everyone is motivated to act with one aim or another 
in view. IS there, then, any way whereby we cun overlook or ignore 
the eonsectuences of our actions and develop a detached outlook? 
'According to Shri Krishna, (his is possible if wo begin to consider 
this life as a Ygjnya or a sacri fice. He spenks out tb us: ' Mon is bound 
by shackles Qf Karma only when engaged In actions other tiiun the 
work performed for the sake of Yajnya (sncrjflce). Thereforo, 0 
Arjuna ( do you efficiently perform your duty, free from attachment, 
for the sake of sacriiicQ alone,'* Krishna fnrthct states; The 
virtuous, who partake of what Is le^ after their secrjilce. are absolved 
of ail sins. Those sinful ones, who cook for the sake of nourishing 
their body alone, eat only sin.* 

The Gita exhorts us to treat life as a YaJ/ty^r a sacrifice, a llfb 
free from all attachment and sclfishness.'^hilst performing a 
sacrifice a man surrenders himsdf to the care of the Power Supreme. 
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Thfl feeling at Belf-surrender is: 'lam oolhtng, Thou art everything; 
nothing is mine, everything is tblnc.* This feelfog of sclt-surrendcr 
i$ the essence of yajnj^a and when it envelops life, life becomes a 
Iiving^q/«yfl, 

the years from the cradle to the grave should be lived os a 
yaJ//jv, in u spirit of calm and tranquiUity, making Sra//ma, 
Srfl/ima^ and only BraAma as both the subject and the object of all 
our doings. The prelude to any piece of work which is undertaken, 
be it ti business venture, or a family duty, or a service to humanity, 
sliould 'Acts are mine, but Lord, fruits are thine.' Every 
action should be looked upon as an ofiering and the Holy Brtihma 
ns the aacriticial fire into whose unquenchable fiames the seething 
oil of sU our actions should be continuously poured. The thought- 
provoking words of Krishna rvre: 'Whatever you do, whatever you 
cat, whatever you offer as oblation to the sacred fire, whatever 
you bestow as a gift, whatever you do by way of penance, offer 
it all to Me.* ^ 

A man who leads such a life of self-surrender has been described 
in the Gita by the words AtntO’rata (Aima means self, rata means 
satisfied), AtmO'trlpta nnd Ainia-santushta (self-satisfied, self- 
contented and self-possessed). A man leading quite the opposite type 
of life, that is, a life of licentiousness and indulgence, has been des¬ 
cribed as Indriyarata {Jndriya means the senses, and rata means 
satisfied) or the one who seeks satisfaction in the enjoyment of 
the senses. 

] i is no i something u ousuol or strange Consider lifb as a sacrifice 
imd thus to live in an un&ttadied way.^'^very pwon has had such 
an experience at some time or the other in lifeM^e the case of a 
doctor. He treats his patients with all the knowledge and experience 
at Ills command, and though many are cured none the less some die. 
But have you^erseen a doctor cry or weep for any of l^gAuisuccess- 
fed casesIs always unconcerned and unattached. He his 
best to save the life of his patient and there his duty eodsrce acts 
and acts with the fullness of spirit but does not let the result over¬ 
power him. One would, however, see the same doctor uunerved 
and undone if bis own child were to pass away. Of course, at that 
time the whole world would change for him. He would be filled 
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with griet, and would neither eat nor drink. He would Jose total 
controi over lumself. He would now bo weeping and wailing at 
the Jos5 of his child, whereas he oever shed a single tear when other 
children died under his Creutment. Therefore, the questtion that 
arises is: why cannot ho develop the same detached outlook for his 
own khh and Icin which he \m towards oiliers? 

Let us (flke unotlicr example. The husband of u Judy dies. Friends 
imd rejatives come to console her und (cJI Jiortimt death musi ono dny 
ovcriuke us ull, und (hut uU du's weeping nnil wuiJing will not avail 
in the least, nor will it bring buck the dead to life again. Hut. heaven 
forbid, if arty one oi’ these visitors pcrchuoce meet?: the humc fuia. 
she would not be able to face up lo the tragedy und tlierc would be 
no consolaiioa for her. She wouid ilnd the Joss of Jier husband Jn> 
tolerable and unendurable. When this very lady had expected a 
detached outlook in her fHend, how is it that tho same outlook could 
not be developed now by her own self? 

ir a businessman is robbed or loses his all, wc try to console him. 
But wJieo we ourselves are robbed, we cannot bo soothed. What 
do^ all this mean? 

t^t means, in simple words, that when our outlook is detached, 
we are serene, self'Coniposed. and cheerful, but wheo tltls outlook 
Is clouded with attachment ami passions we tend to become restless, 
anxious, and worried. The mMsage oftbe Gita and the essence of 
Vedie culture is that one should live in the world und yet remuio 
uniouched by its soifTone should work with a vigour hut do^ in 
a spirit of self'surrendeibis if nothing had been done, one should 
dip in the water and stUJ keep one’s salt undrcnched und crisp like 
a lotus leaf, one shoitld be enmeshed in (he world of Maya but 
should be able to come out of it as the caterpillar sheds olT and 
worms its way out from its skin. 

It is precisely with thisJ^ea of creating the inner culm us well 
as peaceful surroundiagflbr all to live in and work that Krishna 
tells Arjima that the greatest is he who ’regards well-wishers, friends, 
foes, neutrals, mediaton, the objects of hatred, relatives, virtuous 
and the sinful alike.* ^ if we try to follow (his precept of detached 
outlook not only to the letter but also in spirit what au immense 
spiritual reservoir of pereuiial spring will be opened up for humanity 
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CO quench its thirst for equality of troadnCRL Will It not lead to the 
establishment of a better moral order and will it not make worid 
outlook analogous to that of Shri Knslma M'hen he said. *1 am equally 
present io all beings; there is cone hateful or dear Co Me.'^ And 
think of the immense peace of mind the individual will capture when 
*ho is alike to friend and foo. and likewise (o honour and ignominy» 
is alike to Itcat imd cold, pleasure and pain and ia free from attach- 
ment/ * This is the bliss promised by Krishna who loved Arjuna 
(all mankind) deoriy, if only Arjuna would cany out tlie very core 
of hla teachings—Oh, son of Kunti, be thou equal unto all. 

This outlook is one of tieuting life ns a great rq/Vryu or n sacrihee. 
It is not attained by a life ofsdAshness. indulgence, and pimng for 
^e fruits of one's actions. Shri Krishna whilsi stressing cn Arjuna 
to sacrillce oil his actioos to Him said: 'Therefore always elTiciendy 
do your duty without attachmenti doing work without attachment 
man attains the Supreme,'* and further continues, 'Therefore, 
dedicating all actions to Me with your mind fiaed or Me, the Self 
of all, freed from hope and feeliag of attachment, cured of mental 
fe^ fight.' ‘ 

v^ny work done with desire for its fruits is indeed a mental fever. 
O^an the result of some action does not turn out to be what we bad 
desired, or worse still, when it turns out (o be quite ciootrary to all 
expectations, we become restless, sad. and worried. The only way 
out is CO work without desire. This is (he secret teaching that 
Shri Krishna imported to the bewildered Arjuna at tbo very moment 
he was turning his back to the world. 

Why Should Wo Not Hope for the Resuli? 

should we not hope for the results of our actions^Tu it 
because we are afraid thaUf it does not turn our to be favourable 
we will be disappointed 7Mnd hence is this theory advocated merely 
to enable us to escape or to overcome this dUappoiatment? There 
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must be some pbllosophicd ground, besides thepraecicAl considcra* 
tions, for the ideal oC the renunciation of the desire for the results 
of our flcltoiu. WhaC is this philosophical ground? 
'^^enunciation desire does not mean that our actions wili 
bear no fruit, ^u)t must ensue from every act, though it may 
sometimes be favoumhie and ot other times unfavourable Tliat is 
aii. }fbvp«ver» our happiness depends on tliefavouniblp and nnlutp* 
pincss on the unfavourcble msull of our action, 'l^ui can we not 
realize that whereas we can exercise control over our ociionK, tlic 
results ore obviously beyond the cireumfcrcnco of the exercise of our 
powers? Here we cannot but recall Matthew* Arnold's lines, 'success 
sways with the breath of Heaven. And though thou thlnlcest that 
thou knowest sure Thy victory, yet thou surely ennst not know,* 
Matthew Arnold further compares ourselves to swimmers in the sea, 
poised on the top of a huge wave of fate, which he says, hangs 
uncertain which side to fall. And whether it will heave us up to iand 
or whether it wiil roll us out to sea, we know not and no search 
can make us know; it is only the event which will teach os in its 
hour. Why then should we fret and fume over something which is 
bevpnd our control? 

*Hdow vastiaihiywTivcrsc! A number of causes arc responsible for 
a resultant elTeci. Wecaaonlyknowafewui^UKs, wc uannet anddo 
not know all because our vision is llmilcd^There is, however, some 
Supreme Power, opemting in the universe, which keeps all these 
causes and effects In view and strikes a balance ampAgst them all. 
This power may be described os the Synthetic Power^lt is this power 
alone tbnt knows the reasons for, as well as the extent to which, 
something that may be good for us may be bod for others and vice 
versa, and hence constantly operates to adjust the good and the bad 
of each one of us In the context of ihe larger interests of Ivumanity. 

When we do not know as to whether Ihe fulfilment of our parti' 
cular desire will be good or bad in the context of the divine purpose, 
we are left only with the sole alternative to act with the best of our 
mteutions and dedicate the results to the Will SkipremeV^e should 
try to learn to see things in the larger context and not think from 
the narrow personal angle. It was to express this truth that Shn 
Krishna revealed to Arjuoo wliat is known as the Divine Form. 

Revelation of the DMoe Form 

Tbe Gita states that Shri Krishna assumed a Divine Form (o enable 
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Atjuna Co behold Bhishma, Drona, and Kaim with ihe priacipal 
wamars oo their sides nisbiog headloag iato His fearAd mouth 
which was set with terrible teeth, and getting caught betweea (hem 
(teeth) with their heads crushed. All this bad a symbolic meaning. 
The revelation of the Divine Form by Shri Krishna aimed at showing, 
in operation, the Synthetic Power which works in the wocld to recoa* 
cile all the contradictions that perturb the doubting Blind. The aanU 
Testation of Shri KrUlioa’s universal form in wfaicb the opentton of 
the law of cause and cSect was unfolded to the mental eye of Arjuna 
set All his vacillations at rest 

Shri Krishna said about this foon: ‘Arjuna I behold presently 
in hundreds and thousands My multifarious divine forms, of dlvene 
coloun and different shades!'^ 

Who can consider himself alone to be the centre of (he universe 
after knowing that thousands of causes are opera^ng in the deter¬ 
mination of an eScct without our b^g aware of them? Arjaoa also 
realined, oa seeing the Divine Form, that even the mighty men like 
fihishma and Drona were not free from the dispenaation of Divine 
justice; even they were being ground like grist under His teeth. The 
narrow vision of Arjuna turned into a wi^ perspective. His sppre- 
heosioos about the sia of killing bis kith and kin disappeared in a 
moment. He now realized that those, whom be was called upon to 
fight with, had already been slsin by their Kamos in the scheme of 
the Divine, and that bo was only beiog made an mstrument of that 
Will; he was only the chisel that would cut the cock, as the Sculptor 
would direct it. It was thus that Shri Krishna said: 'I am the 
inflamed Kala (time), the destroyer of the worlds. My purpose 
here is to destroy these people. Even without you all those warriors 
arrayed in the enemy's comp wfU not survive.'^ 

This was the teaching that turned the cowardice of Arjuna into 
valour, this was the lesson which made him fhee the world instead 
of turning his back to it. He began to feel that though be was 
working, it was as if no work was being done by him. The Gita 
states whilst desenbiog this state of the mind: ‘He whose under* 
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takings ara all free from desire and thoughts of the world, and 
whose actions are burnt up by the fire of wisdom, him even (he wise 
call a sage.'* Thus did Mahatma Gandhi say: *lliought8 accrue 
automatically to him who duly performs his duties. ^ fact, the 
right to perform one's duties ia the only right that is worth liviog 
for and dying for. It covets all legitimate rights.' 

Shri Krishna was not a mere charioteer, be was a spiritual guide. 
We all face problems similar to those of Arjunn. T1)C very Idea 
of wfir disturbed and dgiiaicd Arjuna. What will be tim result of 
this war? Shall I lose or shall I wn? Should 1 llghl with those whom 
1 called my own? These were the questions Aijuna had to solve. 
He found his answers through the Immortal secret of disinterested, 
desir^e&s action. 

Even today the teachings of Shri Krishna, which Infused new life 
into Aijuna, hold good for us though centuries have rolled by. 
And for all time to come. Shri Krishna seexua to be exhorting the 
Aijunas of all generations to enlarge their vision, to give up all the 
doubts and hesitations m the performance of their duties and to do 
everything in a spirit of sacrifice, hTNisfikama Karma or disinterested 
ocUon is only another name for sacrifice and selfniurrendcr to the 
wai Divine. The teaebiogs of the Ghn, proclaiming to the world U)e 
secret gospel of disinterested action, will survive till the sun and tlic 
moon cofilinue (o shed their lights on the globe and will never die. 


?nnf: II 
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TH£ LAW OF KABMA 

n H AS oJwnys been a widely prevalent belief in India thnt one is 
bora as a human being only after haxnng passed through 8.4 milUoa 
births. There is a household parable ofa blind man who made frontie 
efTorts to come out of a maze which had 8.4 million oullcu by find¬ 
ing his way tlirougfa its sides. Only one of these sides had an exit, 
tbc rest were closed. But as ill'luck would have it. when this 
poor fellow reached the threshold of the outer access, he started 
scratching himself and hence, instead of coming out of the 
labyrinth, passed over the outlet which resulted in his once again 
being cnughi up in the maze. The various lives in the form of birds 
and animiils constitute the closed doors through which the soul 
cannot liberate itself, however much it may endeavour to do so. 
The human lifdH^thc open door through which the sod cna trium¬ 
phantly come out. shattering all its Fetters; but its attention tends 
to be diverted because of the surrounding itches of lust, greed, attach¬ 
ment, and other vices. And the result of this is that the soul gets 
involved in the same cycle of births nnd deaths which make a 
demand on it for further labour to salvation. 

Those who had brought this allegory to the door of each and every 
household in Indian society had not aciudly counted the 8.4 million 
births, but merely employed this parable to lay stress on the sigiu> 
ficance of human JUb. They did ooi look at human existence through 
the binoculars of fun nod frolic, rather they peeped at it through 
the tiny keyhole of a gntewmy opening towards piety and work. 
They thought that human Vik was a care opportunity which must 
be availed of io the best possible manner. Hence every efibrt 
was made to ensure that such an opportunity was not missed because 
a negligence of this kind was regarded as the greatest of follies. 

Karma and Ike Law of Caitsadon 

What is the cause or the reason for one to be caught in this laby¬ 
rinth or cycle of births and deaths? Can one get out of it and be 
liberated, or is one doomed till uU eternity to rotate between 
them? Propounders of Vedic culture thought (hat Karma was the 
cause of this cyclic wheel, but they also believed that one could as 
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well cu£ short this kaot of X<ir/tui by Karma itself and get Ubemted. 
Thus, the tirst question calling for our attention Is: what j$ this 
K<tw\a and what is its unturt? 

Tlie fundamental law of the phenomenal world is the law of 
causntlon. Thex« is not a single cause that has no effbet nor is 
there a single dTcct without a cause. The cause thut has no effect 
is not a cause and likewise the efTect that has no cause is not an cifcct. 
Tins very law of causal relationship of the material world whilst 
operaling in U\c spiritual world is known os (he law of Karma. 
In other words, the spiritual operution of this physical law of causal 
relationship is verily the law Karma. 

This physical law of causation is governed by two factors Or 
forces: flrstiy, its inevitability, and secondly^ tlte cyclic nature 
of the law. Let us examiAB what is meant by these two factors. 

Inevitability In the Law of Causation 

The law of cause and effect Is a lued and inevitable law of the 
physical world. If there is a cause, there must be a corresponding 
effect. The very existence of a potential cause anticipaces a happen- 
ing in the form of any manifestaTion occordiug to this natural law. 
If a two month old naked child is exposed to the chilly wind, it 
must catch a cold. Nature is no respector of persons young or old; 
it will not take any note of tbe fact that the baby has been exposed 
to the wintry weather on account of the negligence of its parents, 
nor will it have any consideration for the innocence, tenderness, 
and fra^le loveliness of the child; mther it must work its law blindly 
and ruthlessly. Them is no concession or relaxation on the part 
of Mother Nature; she never pardons anybody who defies her law*r 
Strike against a rock and you must be wounded, cntch hold of the 
red hot fiat and you must get yourself burnt, throw & dry piece of 
cloth into the water and It must get wet This cruel, indifferent, and 
inevitable law of enuse and effect is working eternally and governing 
the whole of the uoivene. It is the working of this law that makes 
the sun rise in the cast, curamands the moon to shed its cool and 
soothing light equally on all ports of die globe, and abiding by this 
law the earth moves round the son on its axis. Incvita bUity is the very 
soul of this law; cause and effect are tbe two inseparable twins. 

Cyclic Nature of the Law of Causation 
Besides inevitability, the law of causation is also governed by 
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its cyclic nature. A cause inevitably produces an efTect; that effect, 
in its turn, becomes a cause producing another effect; sod in this 
manner each cause is an effect of some previous cause but acts as 
n fresh cause for some future effect Thus does (he continuity of 
cause and effect become the eternal fuel for pushing forward 
(he engine of crea(ion. The seed gives birth to the tree and the 
tree again produces seeds; these seeds in turn will bring into being 
other trees; and thus the cyclic chain wheels on perpetually. 

Inevitability and Cyclic Naiiirc of Karma 
Since the law of Karma is a spiritual counterpart of the physical 
law of cause and effect, it is also governed by the same two factors, 
DArndy, iaevjtabiUcy and cyclic rotntian. The inevitability is (hat 
the effect of each Karma has to be faced; and its cyclic nature lies 
in the fact that the effect of each Aar/^u becomes, in its turn, a new 
Karma which nets ns a freali cause for further results to ^nsue. 

In what manner do the ioevitabili^ and cyclic nature of Karma 
operate or work themselves out? Every action must have a resuit; 
this 'must* is as iuevitabillty inherent is Karma. It is as absolute 
impossibility that one could perform an act and yet be exempt from 
its result How does the cyclic wheel of Karma rotate? The cyclic 
wheel of Karma rotates on impulses which generate actions, and 
these acts in torn generate further impulses and fu:dons. Suppose 
someone hita you on the head. This act ie in itself either an effect 
Of u cause; either it is the fruit of a previous Kama, or a new Karma 
oa its own. Kenee, it Is either an intermediary link in a long cyclic 
chain of action and reactioa, or it is a new Karma (action) which 
will form a new link in this unending chain of action and reaction. 
If it is the fruit or a result of some previous action, then it is obvj> 
ously an effect of some previous cause; and if one does not react 
even after receiving the blow but malntaiDS poise within, thU fruit 
or action would die out or end and would not create a further link 
in the cyclic chain of cause and effecL 
But this is rarely the case. Fluouin nature is so made that it one 
strikes, the other must avenge in some way or the other If you 
cannot return blow for blow, at least you will indulge la a variety 
of thoughts for revenge. Your mind wiU work secretly and have 
varied oscillations in contemplating a 'tit for tat.’ The result is 
that even ff this incident was the fruit of some past Karma (an effect 
of some past cause) it no longer remains a mere effect or fruit; 
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raihcr it now converts itself into a fresh cause, and pushes tbe cyclic 
wheel of action and reaction (cause and eflect) along its unending 
and blind alley. On tlie other hand, [f instead of being a fruit of 
some past Karma, it was a fresh Karma (a fresh cause) initiated 
by the mnn who lut you, tt will set into motion a new cyclic chain 
of cause and effect unless you stop the cycle by a determined effort 
of the will. 

CejicruUy speaking, each Karma, whether it be nn effect of a pre¬ 
vious cause or u fresh cause by itself, starts u Karmic cycle; and 
thus becomes both, the effect of a past cause, as well as a fresh cause 
on its own which will produce a further effect in its turn. Thus 
does the cyclic wheel of Karma rotate and the soul gets enmeshed, 
as it were, in a net-work of action and reaction emt of which there is 
apparently no escape. Every attempt to escape creates only another 
knot; and as many knots as are unknotted an equal number of 
fresh knots are once again Interwoven into the carpet of everyday 
lifb. Thus inevitabili^ and cyclic nature are the two factors that 
govern the operation of the law of Karrrta. 

Face and the Karmic Wheel; a Question 

The question, therefore, that arises is: is there any way out of the 
Karmic wheel (the cycle of births and deaths) despite the ioherent 
inevitability and LhecycHcnatuteofChe law otKarmal If. whotever 
(hat 1 $ happening today is only the result oc (ho outcome of a post 
Karma, and anything that will take place in the future will also 
be solely tlic outcome of the present, ilien whatever occurs must 
run through its due course because it cannot bo avoided or mitigat¬ 
ed. Are we, then, helpless and iuaoceat spectators of this Karmic 
drama? Can we act be active participants in this drama? Can we 
not bring about any change in Ihe happenings, good or bad? Is 
it ail sioiply beyond our power? Is the ATtrrm/c Jaw a mere e^ticusioR, 
to the spiritual plane, of (he causal law operating in the physical 
world? If the law of cause and effect in the physical world is the same 
as the inw of Karma in the spirltoal world, (hen there must be the 
ssme inevitability and cyclic nature in this Karmic law as it is there 
in the causal Jaw. In ibis case fate, destiny, or star must be accepted 
as a bnal word and every fault must lie in our stars and not within 
ourselves. 

In Sanskrit this is called ^arabdha or the activated cumulative 
force of past actions. It means that whatever is happening ni 
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Che momeot, whether good, bad, or iadifferenc. ts oothing else but 
the manifesution of the Karmic forces th&t pthered their strength 
in the past; and secondiy, these present actions art imperceptibly 
^vlog rise to such causes as art bouod to produce prtdetemioed 
effects. The Uw of Kama, thus uoderatood, creates an impasse, 
baffling and awful. Viewed from this angle the fHedom of self, 
the freedom that we crave for every moment, rcmalos a mirage 
never to be attainedand in place of selfdependence aod will to 
power, fate or desiioy overshadows our lives. 

KariDfl and Modem Science 

Is there any way out of this maze? In what way can the cootn* 
diction between an innate urge co frecdoni impknted into every 
human soul and this inherent ioevitability and rolalioo of the 
Karmic law be resolved? 

The easiest solution to (be problem would be to beguile oursdves 
and not to accept the law of Karma at all. The queslioo of the 
past life and the life Co come arises only when we accept as a workisg 
hypothuis Che fact that Karma is aa application, a modiheatioo, 
and only the carrying of the causal law to Its logical conclusion, 
l.e.. to the realm of the spirit, because it is the spirit that is (he 
ultimate. This is (he root cause of all our complications. If we 
do not accept this theory and rather believe that every occurrence 
can be attributed to this life only, that it has no connection either 
with the past or the future existences, that we are bora by the sexusl 
cot^ugation of ourpaients and thereby inherit their geoetic qualities, 
that as we live in (he world we take io all what we are from the social 
environment, that we are actors only in the present drama and 
having played our part we exit from the stage to vanish into (he air; 
if we accept all this <(0 be the ultimate truth of life then there is 
no maze, no riddle, rto contradictioa to bo resolved. Viewed from 
this angle, life is like a bubble in the ocean of time which farms 
and bursts only in (he present, and does not in any way af&ct the 
past or the future of existences. Thus the story of life begins with 
our earthly existeoce and also ends there, leaving no vestige for the 
future. 

Modem science accepts and upholds this theory. But is this plau* 
sible? Can science ignore the law of cause artd effbet. action and 
reaction? How can science believe in the sudden manifestation ot 
consciousness in this life and then its sudden disappearance 
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without a cause, when its AiodaroeataJ postulate is that cotbiog 
can come out of nothing nor can anything be reduced to void? 
tt we do not accept the proposition of pre-birth and re-birth, 
of transzni^tion of Che soul, the obvious conclusion is that the 
opentios of the law of cause and effect is suspended when dealing 
with the problems of life, creation, and evolution, Howcan science, 
whose very foundation rests on the law of causation deny the theory 
Qt Karma, which is nothing else but an appUcadon of the same law 
to the realm of the spirit? How is it possible that such a wonderful 
und glorious tiling as life or consciousness should sudderdy appear 
without a past history, and after u darling and dashing existence 
for a few years pass into oblivion without leaving a trace behind 
or earning its consequences with It? The postulate that each of u$ is 
bom only once in this life and then obliterated for ever can bo up¬ 
held only if the law of caii^ and effbet does not operate in any sphere 
whatsoever. By doing away with the law of cause and effect, this 
theory attempts to establish that there is nothing like the post 
life with the past Karmas, and that the Karmas done in this life if 
they have borne oo fruit are virtually incffbctual because they do 
not act as a cause for (he Uib to come. 

Moreover, If we accept this postulate, the idea of tlie freedom 
of self which is within everybody's personal experience becomes 
ooteoable. The laws of heredity aflirm that we ore bom inheriting 
the traits, dJspositioos, and characteristics of our parents, grand¬ 
parents, and great grandparents. We are imprisoned ns it were in 
their Sa/tskaras. Whatever else there is to our being, it 1$ said to be 
moulded by the eavironment into which our lot is cast. Wherein 
lies the scope for frecdoin if we are absolutely conditioned in this 
maancr by the laws of lieredlty and environment? One may further 
askr if the Karmas of (be past lives are not the cause of the present 
lifb, why then should there be so much of difference and diversity 
in the lives of various human beings at the very start of life? To 
what can our sufferings and enjoyments be attributed? Lifb has not 
yet started but the outcomes are already visible. Can there ever be 
any effect without a cause? 

The pundits of modern science advance the same hackneyed theory 
of heredity and environment as an answer ro this question. The 
difference between mnn and man. they say. is due to tlie differences 
in genic inheritance from the parents, and also due to their being 
placed in diffcreni environments after birth. Setting che enviroo- 
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TDental factor aside, if we accept this theory, it would mean that we 
are not responsible for what we an, rather it is our parents who 
are the sole authors of our book of earthly existence. They did an 
act, and as its outcome, it is we who have to suffer or enjoy. How 
dso can we account for the fact that the doer of a deed remains 
unaffected by his act. andtlie one who has to bear the consequences 
is the one who has had no pan in its performance? Where is the 
justice, natural or divine, in this vicarious punishment or reward? 
The question that presents itself is: why were we, obviously for 
no fault of our own, born arbilmlly of diseased or sickly parents, 
thereby inheriting wbnt wc wore never responsible for; or to those 
who could not even provide us with ctrt&io basic amenities of life 
and a suitable environment? A palpable answer to this query could 
be that we have neither an independeai nor a correlated existence; 
but are rather here under the cart of stop-motlier chance only to 
bothrown out in course of time by her harshness into non-existence. 
Or, could It not be said that we are all bolts, emerging os it were from 
Che blue, solely to befitted into the machine of life and after having 
outlived our utility to be removed and cast away? Is this 
earthly life, then, only as Shakespeare says, *a walking shadow, 
A poor player That struts and frets his hour upon the stage And 
then is heard no more*? Is it only in this immortal dramatist's 
words, 'a tale Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, Signifying 
nothing’? 

But is this approach scientific which negates the causal law 
in such a marvellous and wonderful phenomeoon as human life? 
Can heredity and environment explain the differences with which 
we commence tltis earthly jauruey and is accident any plausible 
explanation? Moreover, why do healthy parents, without the lease 
taifir of disease, give birth to unhealthy and somedmes even idiotic 
and insane children, whilst extraordinarily clever and healthy child¬ 
ren are born of diseased parents? Besides, bow is it that the bulance 
sheet of lifb opens with heavy liabilities in the cose of some and huge 
assets in the case of others? There should be neither assets nor lia¬ 
bilities at the very beginning of any venture. And just as every 
account closes with some amoant, plus or minus, to be coirlcd 
forward, should not the account book of life close with A similar 
carry-forward balance? Or, is it all only a mesa and disorder, with 
neither a debit nor a credit, either to be brought forward or to be 
carried forward? Do we jnmp into life to transact business only with 
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a Stolen account, and go olt the stage winding up all accounts even 
our own? Is this proposition at ail possible for science to believe in 
or accept so long as it rests its foundation on the solid rock of the 
law of causation? 

Finally, is It not a fact that the whole plan of the universe works 
in a cycie; sunset followed by sunrise, sunrise followed by sunset; 
summer followed by winter, winter followed by summer? And con 
in such u univcrsnl scheme of rotation birth and death be the only 
exceptions, so (hat denth may take place after birth but nmy no( be 
followed by another birth to account for all the Karmas of the 
previous lives? The world is set to a pattern und a plan and in the 
words ofShri Aurobindo: ^Nothing was built with random bricks 
of chance, a blind God is not destiny's architect; a conscious power 
hoa drawn the plan of life, there is a meaning in each curve and 
line.' 

Karma and Dllfcrent Rdigions 

The Jews, the Christians, and the Mohammedans have their own 
views 00 Karma. They do not accept the theory of Karma as in* 
evitable and cyclical. They believe that souls have been created by 
God to go througli on earthly existence, but they are not concerned 
with the question as to whether He created them on account of their 
Kamoi or arbitrarily. Nevertheless, they believe that reword 
or punishment, in the form of heaven or hell, will be meted out to 
each and every person according to his or her deeds. They uphold 
the modern scientists to the extent that (hey believe (hat life is 
merely a chance happening, but they part company with the scientists 
in 80 far as they do not believe (hat the drama of life is enacted 
here and here only leaving no trace or effect for the future. They 
believe in the existence of an eternal heaven or hell to which the 
souls are consigned according to their good oi evil deeds. 

But how can there be an eternal reward or punishment as a result 
of Karmas Which are themselves limited and finite? In this liniited 
span of life we perform deeds, some good and some bod. If the good 
ones surpass the bad ones even by a negligible margin, we win 
heaven for ever; if however the evil deeds outnumber the good 
ones even by a fraction, we are doomed to eternal hell. But can 
such a doctrine conform (o (he basic law of causation? 

The law of Kanna based upon the (heory of cause and effect 
is (he only plausible explanation which can solve the riddle of life, 
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for otherwise, one is faced with the dilemma of either accept!og life 
aa a chance happening, with no past and no future, ora phenomeDoo 
of God's creation which commeQCcs out of nothing and ends in 
eternal heaven of cicmal heJl. The only escape from such an 
absurdity is to accept the theory of pre-birth and re-birth. Ii is 
clear that if the causal law is an influible law, the account of Kar- 
mas also must be an immitigable account, an account canied over 
from (he past into the present and from the present into the future. 
Any oUicr liypothesis can be assumed only by setting aside this causal 
law. 

The basic essence of the Karmic law is that whatever we arc under¬ 
going in the present is the fruit of our past Karmas^ and each and 
every Karma wc perfonn In the present will show its result in the 
future. Tills is inevitable nnd unavoidable. The greatest irony of 
human life is that ntan performs certain acts, but ho wants to escape 
any unpleasant consequences that may emanate therefrom. Hence 
it is that some go to the temple, others to the mosque or the church, 
to offer prayers or make confession; still others venture for a dip 
in the holy waters to wash off the sins they have committed; whilst 
still another lot embarks upon a pilgrimage to holy places, or offecs 
alms to (be poor for obtaining heavenly pardon. But are these the 
ingredients and flavourings for making (he Karmic stew more appeti¬ 
sing? Are these the instrumonts with which men can fight against 
the Karmic warrior? This kind of escapism is nothing but an ignor¬ 
ance And a weakness of the human mind. 

Fate or Self-Determination: a Dilemma 

But the question that still persists without a plausible solution is: 
are we so inextricably shackled within the bonds of our past 
Karmro or fate that there is no way Id which we can come out of 
its wheel defying its inevitability? If what t$ decreed nruat be, why 
should we not let it be so? But ore the lines of fote Indelible? 
Must this so called destiny formed out of the Karmic law of causa¬ 
tion always prevail? Is there no scope left for free-will and self- 
determination in the scheme of life? C^n we not do anything differ¬ 
ent, something entirely new in this life; or must we be crippled, 
cabined, and confined within the dungcoa walls of our past Karmasl 

The Vedic masters were themselves perplexed by these questions. 
They had observed the law of cause and effect pervading the whole 
of the physical world, and hence had attempted to extend it to the 
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Spiritual world under tha baJl-marV o( the law of Karma. The 
acceptance of the tew of Karma brought with >t its corollary, viz., 
pre-birth and rc-birth. which only aggravated the aituntioa and 
enhanced the scope of the loveatigation. 

Throughout the ocean of Vcdlc culture, the underlying current 
WAS that the soul was the subject and not the olyect. the enjoycr 
and not the enjoyed, the actor and not the acted upon, the free agent 
and not a prisoner in bondngc. How could these two contradictory 
theories be Teconclled, the Karmk theory which kept the soul bound 
hand and foot as a prisoner and the theory of the ever frac and pure 
nature of the self? The question, thuefore, that came very much into 
the Umelight was: is it Karma chat shapes oitr ends, or can wc how 
them ns we wish? In order to answer this question we have, Rest of 
&U, to understand the working prlndple of the co-sKlstencc between 
^teand free-will, or the free nature of the self and its association 
with Karmic bondage. For this purpose we will have to delve 
deeper into the very philosophy of Karma itself. 

Three OstegorJes of Kormas: Static. Dynamic. Acting 

There are three categories of Karmas: Sandn'ta (past, static and 
accumulated), Prarabdiia (dynamic and che blossou^g forth of past 
actions), and Kriymma (actions which arc being performed in iho 
present). All the stored up KarmM of so many previous births in¬ 
cluding those of the present which have not yet borne fruit arc 
known as Sandiita or accuniuiaied Kat inas because they are already 
in existence, poded together as it were Into ti fund and arc not in 
the process of formotioQ. Some of these are in the process of bloom* 
ing forth. These ara called which means having begun. 

They arc in the process of bearing fruit but not having bomo It 
as yet, they are said to be dynamic or having started to operate. 
The word prarabdia is derived from the word Prarambha which 
means beginniag The difference between the Saadtiia and the ?ra- 
rabdha Karnm is only with regard to the time of their fruidoa, 
When some of the Karmas of the Sanchlta category start bearing 
fViil( or have already borne fruit tliey come into the category of the 
Prarabdha Karmas. Both these types of Karmas pertain to the past. 

The Karmas that we are doing in tlie present are known as Krlya- 
rruma or actions in operation, but each K/iyamata after beiog per¬ 
formed will naturally be added to the store orthc 5 a/u?Airo Kannai, 
lo tect, each Kriyamana after its performance automatically changes 
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jDto SnncJifta nnd awaits to show iu result as a Prarabdha. Thus 
PraraMha is (he intermediary stage between tlie Smehita and the 
Kriyamana stages, 

Every accumulated Karma of the past seeking to express itself, 
or which is in the proc^ of fniition in the present, automatically 
converts luclf Into u Praraixiha Kama. Suppose a am were to be 
bitten by a snake whilst he is seated on the lawn, Apparently it seems 
inexplicable why un innocent man fbr no of his own has been 
bliicn by the venomous creuiurc. But this is essentially the very 
nature of u PrarabJha Karwa. Any one of his post actions in the 
form of Sa/ichi/a Karma could have now expressed itself thfongh 
the result of this snake bile, though it had other forms of expressJeo 
open to it also. 

And thus U is that whatever we may enjoy or suffer at the moment 
can be attributed to nothing else but Prarabdlia, that Is, the expres¬ 
sion of good or evil done in the past. It is cot called Prar^ha 
until and unless the cBbct starts manifesting itself; before this 
point of time it Is designated only as Satichlta or accumulated. 

la Freedom of Action PosslUc? 

The most imporuint problem demanding attention in the entire 
Inw of Karma is only that of the Krlyamana Karma or the acts that 
BTC b^ng performed m the present. As far as the past aces are coo- 
cemed the philosophy is; * what’s done cannot be undone.* This 
successfully eliminates the questions pertaining to Sanchiia or 
PraraMha Karmas from the scope of our current investigations, 
Thus the only issue calling for our present attention is; whether the 
act that we ore d oieg in the preseo t is wholly a new, Independent, and 
fresh act, i.e,, a fresh cause that will bring about a fresh effect in the 
future. Or is every present act always an eHbet and arc we never free 
to act indepcndeniiy and of our own free-will? It is the solution 
of this problem that will immediately unravel the dilemma between 
fate and free-will 

Two solutions can clearly be seen as forthcoming for thU Issue 
to be perplexing no more. The first solution is that the present act 
is not an Indepeadeot and fresh act; It Is but a lirtk in the long chain 
of our Karmas. Apparently, it may seem to be free and independent, 
but in reality it Is conditioned by our past Karmas, and hence it is 
aothiDg but the effect of some of the acts done ia the past, How 
could those who had equated the Karmic law with the causal law 
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hav« thought otherwise? This is the reason tor the believers in the 
Karmic few to be generally branded as fatalists; they tend to be 
convinced that whatever Is happening is naught else but the result 
of past deeds and is therefore inevitable as well as immutable. The 
second solution of this question istiuit the present act is absolutely 
free from any post tics, it is neither n link in the chain of cuusuiion 
nor is it governed by any past Karma. Wc arc the sole musters of 
ourselves, wc can do wlml wc wilh where wc wjU ond how wo will, 
U not self, lord of Uic self? Wc urc not fettered by tmy past Karma. 
This tlicory is advanced by the advocates of frcc-wlll, but it goes 
Against the very natarc of the law of cause and elTcci. 

Apart from these two broad irends of Lhou^it depicting tlu? two 
extreme views, is there any other solution which may capture the 
tide of the middle path and which may enable us to get out of the 
inevitability of the Kormie wheel as well as not contradict the causal 
law? Yes, there is such a solution and it is provided by Vedic culture. 
Let us now examine the arguments of the Vcdic seers on this issue. 

The Difference betweea the Causal and the Karmic Law 

Despite certain similArides between (ho physical law of cause 
and effect and the law of Karma, there Is nUo n subtle dlfTereiieo 
between the two laws. The causal law is related only to the ele- 
meuta of the world of matter, whereas the Karni/e law deals with 
consciousness which is above nnd beyond the material elements. 
The world of matter is not supreme, free, or dominating: it 1 $ under 
the control of some higher power. Whai is this higher power? 

Some aay; it Is the omnipotent God. whereas others believe it 
to be a universal law of nature. But whatever be tliat power, a 
Divine Being or a mere blind eternal law, the fact remains ihnt the 
physical world Is very much governed by this causal law and in no 
case can it transgress its dictates. But ill is is not the case with the 
soul, the spirit, the self, the consciousness which is a different entity 
from the demental world of matter. Modem psychology, instead of 
calllog this entity soul or spirit, calls it cocsciouiness. but it makes no 
difihrcnce what name we give to this entity. All that matters for our 
present purpose is die inherent nature of this consciousness. Do 
we as conscious human beings feel free within ourselves or do ws 
feel fettered by etemaJ bondage in the Karmie eycle? Leaving aside 
all syllogistic arguments, what is it that we feel or what is our experi¬ 
ence? 
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b it not & fact that though we an tied down to Kantiic bondage, 
we feel within onrselvet, in the very core of our consciouenees, 
that we arc free or at fuU liberty to cut asunder the lies that bind us? 
Is there a single person who does not fhel within liiouelf that these 
bondages are not a part and parcel of his nature? Who does not feel 
that witli a determined effort of the will he can shatter to bits all 
the toNverfng walls that enclose upon him? When wo meet a sicic 
man we nsk him: 'why arc you sick?’ Nobody asks n healthy man 
as to why he is healthy and sound. Sickness is not in the normal 
nature of man and so wc ask liim tlic reason for his ilUlienUh, but 
never tho reason for his Htness and well-being, And docs not 
the ailing man himsclf try to get rid of his ilIness? Hc does so beesuse 
health is a part of his normal nature, whereas ailment is something 
extraneous. Similarly, what docs the constant effort on the part of 
consciousness to free itself from all sorrow and suffering and to 
break off all limitations prove? 

It only proves that sorrow, suffering, limilations, bondages am 
present, no doubt, but like sickness to the body they are alien to the 
nature of consciousness. Every living being, nt all times and in all 
climes, tries to break the bondage that keeps him in fetters and wishes 
10 be free for ever, free like the laik which soars to newer heigh is 
each day. Is not the lark called the scorner of (he ground? Even 
so the consciousness rightly enjoys being looked upon os the scomer 
or the spurner of the Kfirmk bondage. Does not all this mdicato 
that the very nature of consciousness is freedom, and it is none 
other than this, for which it aspires by grappling wth the tentacles of 
Karmal After tho water is boiled why does it automatically tool 
down? For ^e simple reason that coolness is its essence or attribute. 
And even offer the direst of tt^ediea (hat might well madden a mao, 
does he not once again turn to power, pelf, and play as if nothing 
had happened? But why does he do so? He does so because hts 
very being lies in happiness, calm, and fceedoin. and not in sorrow, 
not ia distress, and not in bondage. Wc thus see that evety little 
effort undertaken by conseiousoess does surely go a long way 
in pushing its chariot along the road to liberation. This road (bough 
long, steep, and winding is not yet insunnountable by this chariot 
of consciousness, because it is drawn by the horses of positive 
determination. 

The infinite eddies of Kanna thcraselves. though slowly yet surely, 
also push consciousness to perfection and bliss which is its native 
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State. This strong to break all bondage is witnessed not 

ooJy in men but also in birds and beasts. But this inherent repulsion 
Cowards bondage ia not noticed in the inantmale objects of the 
maieriol world. Thtst have only been gov^cd by the mechanical 
and blind law of cause and effect since the dawn of creation, and tills 
law works itself out unHinchinely in their cose because U does not 
in any way contmdict their primol nature. Sentient creatum, on 
the other hand, from the tiniest Insect to tlie highly developed liu« 
man being, have alt been eodeavouring to reach ilKir final goal of 
liberation from the very moment of thole mvolvemcni in the cycle 
of births ond deaths. TTiey revolt every moment to shake ofl* the 
yoke of Karma front their backs and liberate themselves. Tliii is 
80 because the consciousness though bound with Karmic fetters 
is by nature free. Man is In bondage only so long as he U not awake 
to this inner urge to freedom: the moment he jg conscious of the 
urge be applies himself to the task of untying the Gordian knot of 
cause and effect. 

This, then, Is the essential difference between the law of Karma 
nod the law of causation. No doubt, the Karmic law is the same 
ID principle as the causal law, but the difference is that whereas 
the former works in the realin of consciousness the bttcr holds 
its sway in the world of matter. The causal law is (he blind, inexor¬ 
able law of nature operating without any permitted flexibility. But 
no. the Karmic law is a conscious law working in the world of the 
spirit with accessibility to cliauge and modification under circum¬ 
stances cre.itcd by the human will. The very natiuc of (he world 
of matter is subjection to the Uw of causation; the essential nature 
of coosciousness is its own freedom and independence from the icon 
dutches of this Karmic law. If consciousness had been a determined 
element like the products of Prakriii or matter, it too would have 
been completely subject to the unchangeable law of cause and effect 
controlling all phenomena of the material world. And in that case 
free-will would have had uo place in the determination of our lives. 

But Vedic culture does not accept this proposition. According 
to the Vedic conception, comdousness is altogether different from 
tbc inert moRer, it has a separate independent entity of its own, 
and IS ever free. So loog as this eonscIousDess or self keeps itself 
ignorantly identified with matter It gets involved In the mire of causal 
processes; but the moment it realizes its (rue nature and gets itself 
established in freedom and divine bliss It defies every material bond- 
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age and is ao more subject to Ibc law of cause aod effect This is 
what Vedic culture designates as the law of Knrma. a law accordiog 
to which each nidividual soul, though bound, is yet free to set and 
perform a Korma i^icb may be aa effect of a previous Kxama 
or an entirely fresh Karrm originating from the itmate free-will of 
the soul. 

What then is our conclusion? What is the position of Kfiyamana 
Karnm or the acts we are performing in the present? Art they 
governed by tlie inevitability and cyclic nature of the law of causa¬ 
tion? Arc they the unavoidable propulsion of the cumulative forces 
of our past Karmeu perfonned in so many previous lives? Or, are 
tiiey free and fresh acts undertaken by us out of our own free-will 
in this life? According to Vedic culture both these postulates can 
be uue in Iheii own way. 

^cr»idisbuta facet on the spiritual plane of the law of cause and 
effect, so the acts that wc are doing in this life and at this moment 
may possibly be a link in the long chain of causation. 8ut since 
consciousoess is ori^oally possessed of frce-wiU. the present acts 
of the self can also be free, independent of the past, and not pr^ 
deiermined. It docs not matter whether we regard these Karmas as 
the fruit of put Karmas or evea as indepeadent and free Karmas, 
because according to Vedic conception this does not violate the bw 
of cause and effect. In this conception fate and free-will art recon¬ 
ciled tn iht Karmic law whidi accepts causation but with the limita¬ 
tion imposed upon it by consciousness. Herein lies our answer 
to the question: is it Karma that will shape our ends or can we hew 
them as we will? It is the promised hope and message of Vedic 
culture to every soul chat with Its own axe of free-will it can hew 
down the Karmic tree, gradually ^nd bb by bit; sbirting with the 
leaves and twigs, then attacking the bmuches, and then the stem, 
and finally even digging out its very roots from the human soil. 
Of course, all thU must take lime and the very spiht of our sweat 
and toil must be in Longfellow's words, *cach tomorrow Finds 
us farther than today.' fiuc shall we not once again repeat that all 
this hewing, cutting, and di^ng has to be done with the axe of 
free-will and the spsde of our own coosciou&oess? 

When we treat the law of Karma as exactly a spirftuoJ counterpart 
of (he caumt law. it leads us to the despondiag conclusion that we 
are not free to act independently, that free-will does not exist, 
and that all acta and happenings are but pre-detemiiacd. Thus, 
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fate becomes the niJing pov^er blocking every $eir*elTort and 
progress of the individuoJ who Chen sees nothing else but darkaess, 
darkness, and darkness all around. Bui it is essentially out of this 
darkness that Vedic philosophy tnakes Uic piercing mys of light 
to shine forth upon the universe by declaring that the soul of man 
akhough bound by Kama is also by its very notutc free to act 
find so there Is no room for despair. It is true that tbo self works 
within the bounds of the Karwic luw witich in its turn is governed 
by the law of cflusntion. yet it is equally true that u strong and 
potential dcierminntion to do indcpcndcni and fresh acts Is inherent 
in the very nnlurc of the self. The desire for free ciToft on the 
part of the self is evident to each and every one of us and 
reqaires no proof or argument If, however, free-will which wo 
experience every moment of our Jives is also a product of 
predestmation, then, all this discussion reduces itself (o a mere 
duel of words. 

Though Vedic culture gave birth to the law of Karma as a spiritual 
counterpart to the physical law of cause and effect, yet it was not so 
overwhelmed by the Karmic law as to surrender its concept of the 
iicedom of will to it. If ihc law of Karma was the fundamental law 
xn this culture, the concept of the freedom of will duly occupied its 
pride of place in the balancing scale opposite. The law of Karma and 
freedom of will constituted the two sides of one of the biggest spiri¬ 
tual corns in circulation in tlie days of the Vedic masters. Even 
grammarians likePanini, while defining the word Kana or the doer, 
said: 'The doer is one who Is free to act.' ^ The keynote o f this cu Iture 
was: we are In bondage but every bondage a for freedom; wc arc 
enmeshed in the cRtanglemcnis of the world but every eniangtement 
is meant to be untangled; we have been caught up in the whirlpool 
of the Karmic law but this ftml plunge is for a pull out; every depen¬ 
dence is for independence; every enslavement is for mastery; though 
Karma is a Jaw of pre-determiDation stiU It Is a law of sclf-determina- 
tiOD. Let us see how these apparently irreconcilable statements can 
be reconciled. 

The main problem, os already slated, is the one of Kriyamana 
Karmos or the acts that we are perfonniDg cn the present, The 
problem that faces us is whether these Karmos are the results of 
previous ones performed in this or the previous lives; or are they 
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the origjual ox (be very first in this l[(^ that is. new and iudependent 
Karmas with no strings attached. The Kriyamana Ka^mas are of 
two types, tbc individual and the social. The individual acts ure the 
ones which cooccra our personal lives only. These individual acts 
like the others we perfoim are conditioned by the laws of inevita' 
bility and cyclic rotation. Hunger is satisfied by eating, thirst by 
drinking, this is inevitability; hunger is followed by hunger, thirst 
by thirst after an intervai, this is the cyclic rotnlion. The real pro* 
blem is not the iadividuol Kamos, but the social Karmas. 

What are these social Karmosi Social Karmas are those which, 
even though performed by tlie individual, have their bearing on 
others, that is, oi] society, A person In anger conuniCs murder, 
on being arrested completely denies the act, fabricates a false tole; 
or, a person commits theft, dacoity, adultery, etc,, these are anti* 
social nets. Tliey do not corveem the individual so much as they 
concern society in g^eral. The social aspect of the law of Karma is 
whether these anti'sociaj acts like murder, theft, dacoity, adultery, 
etc,, are sequences in the Karmic chain of cause and effect or ate 
they indepeodeot acts performed to this life only, If they ore a link 
in the chain of cause and eflbct having their origin in the past, 
then they must be governed by the principles of inevitability and 
cyclic rotation and, as such, (hey am unavoidable. 

Thus we are faced with the question; what is virtue, what is vice? 
Virtue is virtue, and even so vice is vice, wbea we perform It knowing 
it to be virtue or vice, that is. when the deed is carried through with 
our full knowledge and by the operation of our free-will. If an act 
is performed os a matter of necessity, whether we will it or not, it 
is neither virtue nor vice, because we as the free agents in its perform¬ 
ance do not count. 

Thus the real problem that confronts us is: are tlie anti-social 
acts which wc commit, such as, murder, theft, dacoity, elopemeRi, 
adultery, etc,, the fneviuble, the unavoidable consequences of past 
Karmas or are they under our control? And, even if they be the 
conseqacnces, can we put a stop to them by the free exercise of our 
will or sot? To all appearances, if the Karmic law of causation is (he 
spiritual counterpart of the physical law, everyihlrtg that happens 
must occur and udooI be avoided despite every effort on our part. 
Whai a fatalistic and dismal picture 1 

But Vedic ideology strikes a different chord at this point in its 
scale of argument, lu afErmation is that the Karmic law is not a 
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Uboga Ydnl aiul Kamu Yoni 

Lust, anger, greed, aitachment, jealousy, are il\c rountaliLs out of 
>v!ncli d)c waters of tlievnnous vicious nets like elopement, adultery, 
theft, murder, spring fortU and keep soaring to newer hcigliis each 
day. tr wo succeed in contiolling these impulses we enn prevent 
ourselves iVom smuriiiig u«ior the yoke of Karuia, but if we conti¬ 
nuously full a prey to them we will be no iKttcr than mure spokes 
in the wheel of fiur/na which will rotate lilt till eternity, It rhM un 
cosy mullor to get nut of this cycle. The soul is free no douht, but 
even though fttt, it is still in the bondage of its own crention. h 
not the fly that h stuiloned opposite a cobweb free to fly where it 
wills? But when the spider says: ‘will you wnlk into my parlour?' 
what does the fly do? Even so the soul which was a free Hy has falJen 
R prey to the Karmte spider. The Kamtas which it was free to perform 
tor its own liberntiou have resulted in the very chains that bind It. 
The so ul was free to covet, or not to covet; free to I ust after carnality, 
or not to lust; free to be greedy, or not to be greedy: but it chose 
the latter and raised its own prison walls. 

Can it now, iherefore, not open tbe prison gales thot it hits closed 
by its very self? The answer given out by Vedic culture is that it 
enn I Is not the darkest hour always before the dawn? Even so, 
though the Karmh prison is a dark dungeon, only a moment of 
pensivity is required to realize that the rays of liglU are struggling 
hard to got in into this area of darkness. This, in turn, will show 
US (he way. by whi<^ this task must be shouldered by each and 
every one of us, by entertaining hopes and aspirations to a life of 
freedom, from the /Camlc cyclt. What, therefore, arc these 
hopes and aspirations that Vedte culture has to offer to humanity 
at large? 

Vedic ideology classifies living bangs into two groups; unlmuU 
and men. Animats are those beings in whom the law of Karma 
behaves in absolutely the some manner as the mccbanicnl law of 
cause and eHect. Here the question of free-will does not arise, 
Thus, psychologically speaking, these species of beings are governed 
only by instincts, and never by intelligence. Instinct is a mechanical 
impulse which is irresistible, and hence all acts done uuder its 
influence leave no room for free*wiU to play its part. The 
impulses that entdt hold of the animal in their iron grip are the 
fame os those we have mentioned above: lust, anger, greed, attach¬ 
ment, jealousy, etc, These enslave it and flng it into the wJiirlpooI 
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of Cho mcchfinicaJ Koj'mle kw which opersies rn exactly the seme 
numner as the ioevitable law of cause and effect 

The sting of die impulse must travel down iato the very core of 
our being to enable us to learn the lesson of its ultimate futility. 
This enn only be done through our existences in anima] form. 
In the body of the nnima), the soul unconsciously gatliers expeti* 
ences of the fact that Jiese emotional impulses of lust, anger, etc., 
end in one’s ruin. As this lesson must be taught ta various ways, 
the soul is ordained to pass through innumerable animal lives. 
These aaimfll lives are called Siioga Yonls or lives for the gathering 
of meclianical experiences pertaming to the operation of the Karmic 
Inw. The wisdom of tlic designer is revtnled by the fact that these 
experiences nrc mode to filter down unconsciously into the soul 
through the mechanical dcvtco of the finlmal bodies; and act not left 
to intelligence because, by this method, the individual would never 
learn. Tbe one who said: 'J know the right and yet the wrong 
pursue/ spoke nothing but the truth. 

After passing through all these gnimal lives, in which the law 
of cause and effect methanioUly operates Nvithout the iaterveotioa 
of free-will, the soul st last enters the human life in which (he causal 
iBw b replaced by the Karmic law. Human life is coiled Karma Yoai 
because here the spiritually conscious law ct Karma, having free-will 
as iu integral nature, replaces for the first time tbe mechanical blind 
law of cause and effect that was till now in operation. It is called 
Karma Yoni becouse in this our own Karma or free-will is supreme, 
and not the inevitability and cyclic rotation of the causal law 
wJiiCh is DOW done away with. It is only after having passed ihrough 
iimumerable Bhoga Yanis, that the soul emerges therefroro with an 
indelible Impress on it that the only way to cut across tbe Karmic 
cycle is to face the challenge of these emotional impulses, To these 
it has been mechanically subjecting itself through animal lives up 
to this time, and hence it now enters the Karma Yoal or the life of 
man. 

The soul is now in possession of the weapon of free-will with which 
U can shatter to pieces the shackles of inevitability and cyclic rota¬ 
tion and wend its way out of the Karmic wheel. The fundamental 
fact is that as human beings, bavo the potentiality of exercising 
ourfree-wiln but it is absolutely the choice of each one of us whether 
this weapon Is used or ootT^oee who avail themselv^ of this op¬ 
portunity of exercising their free-will can meet tbe challeage of 
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Karmic bondage. But those who lose this rare opportunity are sent 
back, according to the Indian traditions and bcHers, Co restive the 
lives of Bhoga Yanis and learn the lesson once again that a life of 
passions is nau^t else but futile 

It is no doubt true that in on animal existence one is hardly nworc 
of the relationship between any action and its result, nor is this al* 
ways known to one even in a human lifb. but this docs not in ai\y 
way alTcct the operation of the Jaw c(Karma. The soul Is on u )ong^ 
long Jon racy on the road to 8clf>realizaticri. and nil the cxiKricnccs 
gathered by it in the various lives, wlieihcr animal or human, arc 
stored by it, and become an integral part of its subconscious self 
wbich lies at the root of all our activities. The subconscious is a 
sum totah^four experiences after they have shed olTtheir individual 
separateness. Every experience leaves its Impression behind and 
these impressions conjointly account for the subconscious. The pos- 
sioxis of lust, anger, greed, etc., which burst into innumerable varie¬ 
gated aetions invite cofrespondingly unfavourable rcaOjons. And 
these, after havingbeen taken up by the conscious, ore pushed down 
info the subconscious and thus form an integmi part of the self. 
It is this subconscious which rules over the conscious without 
our being aware of the relationship between the various lusiTu], 
angry, or greedy actions and their corresponding results. The 
mechanism of the subconscious js such that one need not remember 
the relationship between an indivldunJ action and its ensuing result; 
but every action must leave some Impression or experience behind. 
And it is the common fund or pool of all these experiences or im¬ 
pressions that becomes our father, friend, guide, and philosopher 
along the journey of life. 

Briefly and broadly speaking, Bhoga Yonis and Karma Yoals 
are animal and human lives itspectively, but this is a flexible and 
not a rigid division. Is it not a common experience that there arc men 
who in tlieir behaviours sink to the level of the Bhoga YmII Thus 
B/ioga Yorjf is any life that is governed by the mechanical process 
of instinct; Karma Yoni is a life governed by the conscious process 
of iDtelligeoce and freewill. The law of Karma loterprctcd as the 
physical and mechanical law of cause and effect, with consciousness 
submitdag bhndly to it, is none other than Bhoga Toni or animal life. 
The same law fatorpreied os spiritual law of the awakened soul, 
with consciousness and free-will making bold to intervene, is 
Yoni. Thus understood, the Karmic law U not the law of Bhoga 
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Yoni: it it the law of the Karma Yom or e life In which the soul 
is tree to use its conxiousness aod wUI as ic desires. The XarmJc 
law properly interpreted means that though the soul is burdened 
with the unbearnblo weight of Kamaz from the previous lives, 
yet in human form it can freely malce use of its will to pilot its ship 
of destiny into a peaceful harbour. Tf this privilege or freedom is 
available to us only in our human birth, is he not A miserable wretch 
who does not av&il himself of this opportunity to the fullest? 

Rarmie Cycle Can be DlseonllDued 

We shall now try co illustnitc by means of some typical examples 
the workings of a fbw Kamlc cycles, how they are set into motion 
and how tliey con be set nt rest. Our findings here will go a long wny 
to prove tlio old English proverb; "Maa maketb his stick, wherewith 
the maker if then beaten.' 

An author was busily abso^d in vmtuig, forgetful of everything 
around him, when his wife called out to him to go for a walk. This 
disturbance in his work upset him and made him fly into a rage; 
he lost his temper and yelled out to his wife to shut up. It goes with> 
out sayfng that she had interrupted the flow of his thoughts. Could 
she not have been sensible ^ough to let him finish the work in peace 
and then ask him about the walk? On seeing him in this eomged 
state she answered back: 'You shut up. Have you no manners? 
It is time co go out for a walk and you don't let me even remind 
you of it.' Are not emotions contagious? Does not anger beget 
anger, fear beget fear, greed beget greed? In this ease the husband 
and with picked up a quarrel, for a trifle of an event, and for boors 
did not talk to each other. 

The above is an example of a small Karmic cycle, the like of which 
abound in our daily jives. But could it rtot have been cut short? 
If the husbojid after the call from his wife hod kid down his pen 
and left with her for a walk, or had asked her to wait a few moiucnu 
till he was free, the matter would have ended. If the wife had not 
angrily retorted, would not the situation have been diffeiciit? 
Thus wc see that both of them were fuliy capable, at each stage, of 
not allowing the wnthing serpent of Karina to emerge once again 
from Its tiny hole Is the grounds of etemhy. Every effort should be 
made on our part to bury this serpent within the fertile soil of cur 
discretion and free-will. But what Is it that actually happens in our 
daily doings? Is not life full of in stances, when driven by emotional 
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ini|^ulse&. Karmfv cycles are formed out of the most insignificant 
occurrings, despite full renlization on our part that the evif could 
be nipped in the bud? Every moment we arc free to control the act. 
but doe^ It not invariably turn out that the act controls us instead. 

Only the other clay a case of murder was Ttpofted in the paper. 
A young man wvnt to a cohbicr to get his shoe mended. After the 
work wax done the cobbler demanded twenty-five poise, but the 
customer guve only (ificcn puisc and started walking on. Thu 
cn raged cob hicr cuu ght hold of this cl iont by I he throa t. hi e dcnnmd* 
cd his dues And a struggle ensued. The client in the fury r^fhis passion 
whipped out a knife and stabbed Uic cobbler to death. What an 
insignificant cause, but what u dmodfiil cfTectl 

One may think aloud on this episode: was this happening, the 
Xanna of n previous life being repaid fa this lifb? Was the killer 
the killed and the killed one the killer of a previous life? How 
could a terrible thing like murd^ be the result of such a simple 
happening ns a quarrel over ten paise? A dreadful occurrence must 
have a dreadfbi cause. 

But another question arises here: If such a dreadful event could 
not occur due to a simple cause in this lifft, how could it happen in 
8 previous life? If we still trace it to a further back previous life, 
wc shall have to go backwards and backwards but never arrive 
at the time when such an Incident could take place for the first time, 
ir, however, we manage to search out a life in which such an incident 
could have taken place for the first time, then why not admit that 
its very first occurring whs in this life only? 

Here lies an answer to the fatalists who regard everything as pre¬ 
determined. If whatever is happening in this Nib is only the result 
of the previous life, then the question that arises is: did it happen in 
theprevjouslifcforthe first time or was it also transmitted therein 
from an existence still previous to it? There are only two altcmalives 
which can be considered as tenable answers to this question: either 
that it happened for the first time in the previous life, the fruits of 
which we are currently reaping, or that it is being transmitted from 
life to life, origiiiAting from the moment when life first appeared 
on the globe, The second alternative is palpably absurd as it is 
not possible for only one Karma performed at the origin of life to 
be the cause of a series of lives. If, however, we accept the other 
alternative, namely. thot it Ixappcrtcd for the first time in the previous 
life, then the question that presents itself is: if it could happen for 
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ihe tirst time In Ihe previouf^ existence, why could il not occuf 
Tor the first time m this life? If one could be free lo act 
unconditioned by fate In a previous life, one couid as well be 
free imd unconditioned io this life also. Vedic culture, therefore, 
Ireats the soul us a freeiigent. making or unmaking its own prison 
wnllR, 

In fact, the real problem i$ not the tracing back of this incident 
In the chronology of lives that wc have lived, but to assess the possi- 
biJi^ of stopping its further progress in the form of action and re¬ 
action by the exercise of our free-will. Even if the incident is an in¬ 
evitable and cyclic link in (he chain of Karma, can il nol be prevented 
from the formation of its further developments witlt our present 
knowledge of its evil consequences? Is the eyde unavoidable, or 
can the challenge be met? If h Is unavoidable, every effort ou our 
port, every endeavour Co change our life is futile; Karma becomes 
mefloingful only when, by the exercise of our free-will, we can suc¬ 
cessfully meet the cliallenges of past Karmas. 

In the above incident the customer had given fifteen paise. fftbe 
cobbler had kepi quiet after receiving (he amouai or the customer 
had met with the demand of the cobbler the tide of events would 
have been differeat. Doth of them were adamant inthcii outlook 
and hence came to grips. The struggle which ensued, the brandish¬ 
ing of the knife, the fatal blow, all these were merely physical mani¬ 
festations of auger, greed, and other psychological impulses which 
ure invariably at Ihe root of every evil act. If both, or either of them, 
hod only exercised a little bit of reason, iotelligeace, orchanueUed 
their free-will in the right direction, the /Tcr/n/c cycle would not have 
been set into motion. 

The soul which is bereft of freedom in Moga Yoni Is master of its 
free-will in Karma Yoni, but whether it avails icself of this freedoirt of 
will is quite a different question. Although no one will deny that both 
(he cobbler and the customer conducted themselves on the level of 
Blioga Yoni, on the level of auinials whose domga are goveraed 
by the mechanical law of causation, yet the question that still arises 
is: could they not have behaved as creatures on tlie level of Karma 
Yomi The whole issue thus resolves itself into a psychological 
one, as to whether (he mind can be freed from the passions of lust, 
anger, greed, attachment, jealousy, etc., which keep us enslaved in 
the chains of their force end compulsion. Is it possible or not to 
free the mind from the prison walls of these passions? Are we not 
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the makers of our dc$tlny, iis captains tmd its crews; or do we have 
continuously to pay hotnnge unto these passions? 

Wc have come into this world as liuman beings und not os ooi- 
mail; nnd every humnn being intuitively feels that he ts free, even 
thougli he may be encircled by the chains of bonclngc. And hence 
though ho he smarting under the yoke of overpowering emotions, he 
cun none the less control the urges end impulses of his mind. If the 
cobbler hud but rcstniincd his imgcr which wus well within his 
capacity to do, if the customer had not been too miserly witli his 
money which is not expecting too much from him, this cycle would 
have halted regardless of the fhet os to whether it had Us origin in u 
previous life or cmanracd from this I ife only. The only way of siting 
out of the Kannic arch Is tli rough tie doorway of control over the 
passions and cone can deny that U is perfectly possible to direct 
cur footsteps towards this doorway. In this context, wo would do 
well to recall d^e utterances of Buddha when he said: *By one's 
self alone is evil done, it is absolutely scIf-bom. self^begotten, and 
self-caused; evil cuts and grinds the doer as a diamond cuts and 
grinds a hard gem'; and hhc ltdc charioteer is he wlio, like a rolling 
chariot, controls his uprisen anger* 

Mahatma Gandhi hod embarked upon an experiment of a similar 
nature but on a wider plane. The Karwic ^ve aad take between 
England and India had rosuUed m the Indians revolting aguinst 
the British which culminated in the mutiny of IS 57 . The hand of 
anger had started its ascent on the Karmie mount and seemed to be 
reaching newer heights each day. it was under these prevailing clr* 
cumstonces tlmt Mahatma Gandhi came forward and gave his new 
ideology to the country. His claim was that there should be a revolt, 
no doubt, against the existing state of affairs, but that the manner 
of this revolt should be such tliat it could not possibly excite any 
reaction. The basis ofa reaction is an emotioa or impulse. A lustful 
or an angry behav/our invites a similar response. It is only an 
enraged person that transmits his emodon to the opponent Does 
any one resent a slap in the face if it is given with love? 

In 1919 , when the Ialiian>vala Bagh tragedy was enacted in AmriU 
sar and hundreds of innocent men, women, and chiklreo were killed 
by the indiscriminate firing under orders from General Dyer, the 
coQAtry was ablaae with the fim for revenge. If the policy of a stone 
for a stone hod been resorted to, the Kamic cycle would have been 
set into motion, aud millions of innocent mco tn the very prime of 
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their youth would have mnrched to tl\e t cfraifl of *Their*s is not to 
rcAMn why. their's is but to do und die/ But it was essentially at 
this moment (hat Mahatma Gandhi stepped in arid obtained control 
over the reins of the destiny of this nation. He proclaimed that be 
would no doubt revolt against the British rale, but not agniost the 
British. On the contrary, he said chat he would love the British, and 
hate only cbeir regime. This was the subtle distinction that was 
never even drenint of before. It was by this method of distinguishing 
the doer from the deed that be could rightly say that whereas be 
loved the doer, ho only hated his deed. We have seen that lust 
begets lust, soger begets anger, greed begeis greed, and thus the 
cycle rotates and moves forward along its apparently unending 
path. It, however, Inst is faced with selAcontrol, anger with poise, 
greed with surrender, the» spokes of the Karmic wheel stick in the 
ground and prevent its future turns. This was the quintessence of 
Mahatma Gandhi's ideology for insistence on truth or Saiyagraha. 
and (ho passive rcsistanee to untruth or Asakayoga. 

Insistence for truth was a positive resistance to untruth, a negative 
approach towards breaking the vicious cycle of the law of Xarma, 
because a life of truth unalloyed with untruth left no scope for the 
cycle to proceed. Violence like other impulses begets violence, but 
when it is met with non^violeoce the evil is nipped in the bud and 
hence no reaction can follow. What is the reason for the couiinuity 
of wars and conflicts in the world? Is it not due to the fact tliat vio¬ 
lence, as a psychological impulse, can only invite and excite further 
violence? The Vedic seers have stated in no uncertain terms that 
*one conquers anger by mental poise, evil by goodness, raiserliness 
by liberality, untruth by truth.' t Mahatma Gandhi had incorporat¬ 
ed this truth into his life and demonstrated its practicability to a 
wider world. 

The Real Problem of any Karmic Cycle: Impulses and Emotions 

It is clear, from the above discourse, that the Karmic cycle 
on'ginatas from impulses and emotioos, and it can be broken by the 
conquest of these passions. The characteristic feature of any emotion 
is that it makes oae blind for the moment, Crte'WiO goes underground. 
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ono gets ssvept away as it were by the tide of circiintsmnces. and the 
mechanicaj law of cause and e/Tcct reigns supreme. Tliis way ofiifc 
has been called Bltoga Voiil in Shnstric tcrmiuology. Bhoga Ycni is 
a life in which the ineviiubility und cyclic rotation of the Kannk law 
are InsitrmouniableV the propelling forces of action arc instincts 
like lust, linger, grted. utuchmenl. jcidousy; freedom of the will 
is totally absent, and whntuvcr Is performed is only through sheer 
compulsion. £ven the impuli<es and instincts nre merely the indtH 
mi table results of past Kantias operating ns cauhcs in the present, 
imd of course any victory over them is impossible. 

In Karma Yoni one feels luid Is dominated by the frccdoni of the 
will: intelligence and reason dispel the darkness generated by 
emotions, end the soul is able to hold its sway, In Karma Yonl the 
choice Is entirely up to the Individ uaI, whether to follow the Impulses 
and instincts Hke an aninuil, or to use reason, intelligence, and free¬ 
will; And thus obtain mastery over these instinctive impulses. Two 
paths arc always open for the Karma Ywii: one may live like an 
animal, or, one may look at lifb as a human being. If one chooses 
the animal like existence, the causal law involving inevitubility and 
cyclic rotation will be the governing factor In life. But if on the 
other hand, one decides to pass through Ufb ns a bumun being, the 
Karmic law involving free-will inlicrcnt In consciousness will domi' 
natc in one’s drama of life. This will help the individual to get out 
of the dungeon walls raised by the mechanical law of cause and 
effect. In this context let us recaK the words of SwumI Viveko* 
nanda: 'A strong will is all powerful.' 

In life do we not come across men who. even though having been 
blessed with n Karma Yoni existence, conduct themselves as if they 
were on the level of Bhoga Ya/in They surrender ihcmsclvcs every 
moment to emotions and impulses; to lust, greed, anger, under Ihe 
pretext that they cannot resist temptations. But does It become n 
mao to say that these Impulses are irresistible? Why, then, do we 
call ourselves Men? Yes, it is no doubt triie as Shakespeare 
very aptly says: ‘Men arc men; the best sometimes forget: 

. ..As men in rage strike those thatwish them best.* But ifwe all kept 
the torch of the Karmic law and free-will burning io front of us, will 
it not enable us, despite occasional failings, to shake off the coils of 
Karmal The Vedlc llishis have declared In no uncertain terms lliat 
the only way to get out of Karmic bondage*^to meet the chal' 
lengc of lust by self-conlrol^of anger by equipoise, of greed by 
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conlCQtmcDt, of aiiachmenc by self-surrcodcr. of jealousy by love, 
and of violence by non-violence. Any other way can only lead to 
furiher entangtements of the JCarmic knot. Since this opportunity 
occurs only in humnu lire> any one who docs not avail himaeir of it 
heads for disaster. This is not a fear implanted into the hearts of 
men by Vedjc culture, but a warning issued to wayward humanity 
CO bring her around to the path of pence oiid pcrfectioR, Is there 
not an old adage which says that lo be for warned is to be forearmed? 

But is it possible la reality to get over these instincts which are 
inseparable from our very being? Could it not be that we have 
brought them as inescapable enromements from our previous lives? 
The answer to this question held out by Vedlc culture is: it is true 
that in Mnga Yorii instincts arc compulsive nnd they follow the 
mechanical law of cause and eRcct; but tn Karma Yonl the new Too 
tor of consciousness Interveocs and. instead of this blind physical 
law, the spiritual Inw of Karma operates which whilst admitting 
the cQiapulsioo of instincts also accepts the freedom of the \vill. Thus 
Iq Bhoga Yoni we are not Free, but rn Karma Yarn we are absolute 
masters of ourselves and hold tbe reins of destiny in our own 
hands, Though we can be lustful, we caa also control ourselves; 
we can be angry, but we can also suppress our anger. Does not 
Shakespeare say: *The will of man is by his reason sway'd’? Why 
then cun reason not become Che marshal to our will? Even Confu¬ 
cius very aptly voices out: 'A commander may be anatclied away 
from his army, but aot even the humblest man can be divested of 
his will.* 

Emotions can be viewed, both subjectively as well as objectively; 
and it we look At any emotion objectively it tends lo evaporate for 
that is its very nature, For example, if whilst caught in a fury, we 
start analyzing it, how it originated, whether we are jusdhod in 
being ongry, and wliot will be its consequences, is it not common 
experience that with such an analysis the passiou tends to subside, 
and f noliy disappears? Gouds of mectal darkness hover around 
the scul only so long as they are not scattered to the winds by the 
piercing lights of reason and will. The moment one views any 
aituaiioo with so inCelligent perception the emotion or impulse 
subsides. Lust, anger, greed, and every other emotion is continuously 
blinding the individual. But is this blindness incurable? The 
Vedic Risbis saw a great light for the people who dwelt m the dark¬ 
ness of their passions, and made it shine more brightly and clearly 
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through their zacssage addressed to aU mankind. What was this 
light? 

This same light, wJtose rays were supposed to pOTcimte into the 
hearts of each and uU. was thnt the moment one kacw one blind 
with emotion one ceased to be blind, nnd that one was under the 
juQucncc of emotion only so long os this ihet did not dawn on him. 
A person is upset so long os he is not aware that he is upset: the 
moment he is nwnre of his trouble ho censes to be uncoisy. Tbc 
withering uwoy of emotions under the scorching light of reason 
and will is a positive proof that though lust, auger, greed, atiuch* 
merit, jealousy, seem to be inescapable compulsions, yet they nrc the 
very fhoddes which we can shatter with our will It only the soul 
is awakened. It was the awareness of this truth that prompted the 
Vedic Rlshi to declare: 'Arise, awake, wend your way to the souls 
awakened, for they will open your eyes to the truth that life Is not 
an ccenuJ prison of births and deaths and the Karmic law is not an 
inexorable law of which mevita^ty and cyclic roaiioa cannot be 
broken.’ ^ 
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ATMA TATTVA—rHE LIFE PRINXIPLE 

WE HAVE sJrcfidy used the term Aimo. laitva in the course of 
otir discussions, and ere likely to do so agaiu on many a future 
occasion. Defure proceeding any funher, it would therefore be 
proper for us to clarify us to what Is exactly meant by this term Ama 
/airva (1(1^ principle), or what is known In common parlance ns the 
spirit or Iho soul. 

Let us imagine ourselves to be standing on the bank of some 
unknown river. What do we see? An immeasurable flow of water 
comes gushing along from we know not whence nnd passes on to we 
know not whither. Our knowledge must necessarily beconilned to 
that which we see before our eyes. But can we say that the entice 
water of the river is ooly that much which fulls within the expanse 
of our sigitt? No. a milHoa times more of it must be flowing from 
a source unseen and rushing on towards its deatfnerien beyond. 
And even so. are we standing at & given point in tite flowing current 
of the river of life, Tlie flow of life comes from we know not whence 
und rushes on to we know not whither. 

But merely because we do not know its source as well u its destloa* 
lion, it cannot be disproved thut it comes from somewhere axid pro¬ 
ceeds on to some other place. K this were not so. the only coaclosion 
wc could arrive at would be that the point where we are standing Is 
the flow of life is the beipnning ns well as the end of it. Is it posiiblo 
that life starts only where we And it and ends where it seems to cod? 
In that case, we con also say that Ihe river has its origin at the point 
at which we can see its waters rusliiug Along and ends where It fades 
out of our vision. How very unnatural and unreasonable! A 
person lives a life of seventy to eighty years. Is it only this much that 
is life? Does life begin only at the moment we take our first breath 
and does it end when we breathe out ihe last? Is fliis the farce for 
whicli we arc born into this world? Why arc we born? Is life the 
outcome of merely the union of the sperm and the ovum? Does 
this accidcQUii union alone account for the one growlug into an 
Alexander, Napoleon, Shankaracharya, Dayanand. and Gandhi, 
and the other into a leper, blind and lame? We psss away afler an 
earthly exlstenoe of a span of yean. During our lifetuae we ac- 
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compli&h certain things whilst others remain undone or half done. 
But nevertheless we are forced to quit the world unawares. 1$ ic 
all, then, mercl/ tv chance or a play witli no meaning? Tlvese ure 
the problems which have engaged the attention of the great chinking 
brains of the world from the very moment that man saw the first 
light of day. Is there any solution to these problems? 

Indian philosophers and sages hud given serious thought to 
these problems. Their conclusion wusthat just as the Aow of the river 
cotBOS from the behind and passes on to the beyond and the flow 
of it before our eyes is an infinitesimally small part of the whole, 
even so the current of life comes from the existence behin<l and pas¬ 
ses on to its survival beyond. The span ofllfb visible to us is only u 
fragment eut out ixom the roll of the fabric of life. The flow of life 
makes its appearance with ah the force of compulsions chat it hns 
gathered previously, adds tliem to the present, and with nil these 
accumulations passes on to the future. That which meets our eyes 
is only the sprouting of the seed tli^ was already sown, and the seed 
which we sow today will sprout into a sapling in the days to come, 
Life IS neither a faitc, nor a joke, nor n mere union of the sperm 
and the ovum. It is the manifestation of apian. 

It is doubtlessly true that the union of the sperm and the nvum is 
necessary for the evolution of Hfe. But this fuct alone cannot be sufll- 
dent ground for the appearance of men like Alexander, Napoleon. 
Dayanand. and Gandhi, otherwise there would have been un nbiind* 
ance of such men. In exactly the same maoncr as the river flows 
through mountains, dales, and plains, even so the meandering flow 
of life passes from birib to birth. And Just as the water Is the some 
from mountain to dale and from dale to plain, even so the hfb stream 
is the same contiiruously from birth to birth. Hie banks and the 
bed of the river do not coastitute the rrver, it is the water within the 
backs that is the river. £vea so the body is not the stream oflilb, 
the different earthly lives are only the beds througli which the water 
of life flows, coming from the behind and passing oo uninterrupted 
towards the beyond. Zt is this that is i}xtAima tauvA, this is the spirit, 
this is the souL 

The rock of Vedic philosophy is the assumption that it is this 
Aimatattva which is the reality, as potent a reality or, if we may 
say so, ft hr greater reality than its physical teoemenL Both of them 
are realities exclusive of and different from each other; the body 
is not the spirit nor is the spirit the body. What does the bedding in 
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a Ttsideact iadicate? Doe$ it show that the bedding makes use of 
the beddings or thnt some sleeper makes use of it? Whet else is the 
body if not a kind of bedding? The beddiag cannot be for the bed* 
ding, nor can (he body be for the body. The bedding is for soaxeone 
who makes use of it. the body is aJsofor Che one who makes use of it 
This one Is not the body but is apart from the body and mnkes use 
of the body: and this one for whom the body is and who is not for 
(he body is the Anna tattra or the spirit or the soul 
la ft not a wonder of wonders that surrounded though we arc 
witii death all around we still yearn tor irrrmortallty? Who has not 
seen the death of a neighbour, of a friend, or of a nearest and 
dearest one? But even though living in a world wlierein death oo« 
curs every moment, we still think that we shall never die. The rea* 
son for this cooscioumess of an eternal existence to beam out of 
the d ismo I eyes of d reury d eath is an enigma that dehes solution. The 
Vcdlc seers said that this unaccountable urge for immortal life, 
even in the midst of the debris of death, persists because deep down 
in the subconscious lies awake the truth that it is the body that dies, 
not the soul which is Atma tattvo. The subconscious of every one of 
us is aware that (he body fs not the spirit nor the spirit the body. Chat 
both have an independent and exclusive existence from each other. 
This consciousness of the separateness of the body from the spirit 
which, is common to all bmanity and, lies awake in the sub* 
conscious in (he form of a persistent urge for deathlessness and 
immortality when brought to the conscious self leads one Co freedom 
from all sorrow and suffering. The aim emd object of VedJe ailture 
vms not only to have on intellectual appreciation of this fact, bnt 
to have it permeated Into the whole conduct of daDy life and thereby 
(0 envelop the being of all within iia fold. 

Relationship between Atma Tattva (the life Principle) and the Body 
The Diet that the Atma taiUa is a separate entity from the body 
does not mean that they have no relationship with each other. 
On the contrary their reladnnship is most intimaK. What is this 
relatioasbip? The relatiooshlp between the body and the soul is 
the one which is apporeat to each and aJI. The big and the smail, 
the rid\ and the poor, the good and the bad, all feel that the body 
is Che tabernacle for the use and the enjoyment of the one who resides 
in it. The relationship between the soul and the body is the same 
as (hat which subsists between the subject and the object, between the 
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enjoyer and the ei^joyed, between the doer or actor and the done 
or acted upon. This relationship docs not need to be proved by .iny 
arguments; it is seif-evident and well within the common experience 
of the highest of tlic iiigh end the lowest of the low. It istho man that 
con reside in a house and not the house in n mun. even so it in the 
conscious that enn make use of the unconscious and not the uncon¬ 
scious of (lie eonsciouK. It i.s the spirit that alone cun ninkc u^eoP 
the body nrd not the body of the spirit This la the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, which in turn is cornrborated hy 
everyone's personal experience. Hut though this is the truth, uur 
behaviour tends to be qulco dilTcrcnt. We do not act lu though the 
body were only an insinimcnt of the spirit, but mihcr conduct our¬ 
selves in a way whereby il would be appaient ilial the body ix flic 
spirit itself, or thnt the body is the subject, the enjoyer, tlic actor, 
and the doer. 

If It be that the spirit U the reality and tlic body is only an instru¬ 
ment of the spirK, why tlien do we feel troubled, unhappy, nr unwell 
when the body is in trouble .^nd rejoice when the body is fit nnd hus 
its share of physical pleasures? This is the question that splrilunlisls 
roust be called upon to answer. 

The answer to this question lies in our dully cxperiuncc. We 
construct a house, buy a cor, plant a garden and know fully well 
that we lue uot for tJie house or the car, rallicrtheliou.se or the car 
is for u s, tliM t wo are n ot for tho garden bu t Iho garden is for un. iiut 
has oot experience shown that if the house IHIIs, or the car is stolen, 
or the garden is uprooted, we feel os If it were ourselves that had 
fallen, ourselves tlmt were lost, and ourselves that ^verc destroyed? 
But If only we realise ourselves to bo seponiic entities from tho 
house, Che car, or the garden, as it actually is, would we shed tears 
for All this destruction? Even a fool knows that he and Im posses¬ 
sions QIC not one and the same, but knowing he knows not, and lives 
in the world ss if the subject and the object were identical. Similar 
is the case witli the body rmd the spirit We nrc as much dilTercnt 
and separate from the body as the body is from the house, the car, 
or the garden. But just ns, despite knowing this separateness of the 
body from these material possessions we have none the less identified 
ourselves with them, even so the spirit, tliough totally difYbrent 
nnd sepance from the body, has ideotifled itself with or totally 
merged itself into the body. Vedic culture tries to untie the Gordian 
IcQOt at this crucial poici. Tho UpanishaJ says: *Afma is Che chario- 
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tc«r, body is the chariot.*^ The body fs not the spirit, it is oaiy an 
instrument of the spirit: it is the spirit which 1 $ tlie actor and the 
doer. But it has tost sight of its nature and instead of acting It is 
allowing Itself to he acted upon, instead of being the ebariotcor 
It is permitting the body to hold its reins. The realization of this 
central (ruth marks the bcglmhng of spiritual awaken!ns* 

Nature of Atma Tnttva (liw Life Principle) 

Tlie Upunishads Imve rlghlJy declared: ‘Without whom the eyes 
cannot see, for whom the eyes are the instruments, who secs Uirough 
the eyes—that is Afn\a\ without whom the ears cannot hear, for 
whom the c<irs are the instruments, who hears through the ears— 
timt is Atmai without whom the nose cannot smell, for whom 
the no50 la an instrument, who smells through the nose—that is 
Almii^ without whom the tongue cunnot taste, for whom the tongue 
15 an instrument, wlio tastes with Che tonguc^thai is A/ma^ witliout 
whom the skin cannot feel the touch, for whom the akin is an iostru* 
meat, who feels tiirough the skin—that is Alma; without whom the 
mind csuinot think, for whom the mind Is an instrument, who Uuoks 
with the mind^timt ia Auna' * It is the A tow that enjoys, acta, secs, 
hean, smells, tastes, touches, and tluaks. it is the Atm whieli is 
the enjoyer, but when it becomes so much engrossed in sensual 
pleasures that it cannot extricate itself from their clutches It becomes 
an object of enjoyment; Atma is the actor, except when the action 
so mudi overpowers It that it forgets itself In the business of the 
world, and thus falls a prey to action; Atma does the seeing, tbe 
hearing, the smelling, the tasting, the touching, and die thinking, 
but when it is so much engrossed with the objects it sees, tlie sounds 
it hears, the odours It smells, the sweet or the bitter which it tastes 
and the hard or the soft which it touches, then It loses sight of Its 
real nature; and by its own self ceases to be what it aaually is. and 
instead of being the master becomes the slave of the senscobjects. 
The message of Indian euKure to the sleep log soul Is: 'Arise, awake, 
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thou art a subject but art acting like an object, Ihou—the enjoycr 
of the «'orid—art letting the world enjoy thyself, thou art the master 
of the senses but art submitting thyself to the tyranny of the senses* 
thou art the charioteer but art being led awuy by (he horses yoked 
with the chariot, thou art the muster but hast fallen to the depths of 
a slave. Awaken Ihy /ifma fofna und know thyself/ 

Two Adrlbuto of AlmaTattvs—Identkalncss and Scparnicocss 

Why is the soul asleep or why docs it lose its nature when it 
comes into contact with the objects of the world cif mtiUorV Tills Is 
so because of its two allrlbutcs, nan^cly, idcniicalncss und separate* 
ness. It completely merges or ideniiQcs itself with uny object 
with which it unites or comes into contact, and it is this which is 
known os identical ness. TIte body is separate from the one who uses 
tbe body but this user of the body, or the soul, Idendftes itself with 
the body and its senses. 

Theprlndplcof identical ness of the soul hns been very ably e%pla* 
ined by Sankhya philosophy. Whilst discusslog the physical evolution 
of the world, it propounds that Prckritl or matter in its primordial 
form was unde^ed and uodefinablc. The hrst definahlc nuinrfc8Ui> 
tioo, in the course of evolution, was the appeamnee of which 
in its turn gave birth to Ahankara or the ego. We shall discuss in 
Che next chapter this process of evolution in detail, but sulTicc It 
here to say that according to the Sankliyu philosophy tiie whole 
creation is the manifestation of Ahankara or Ihe ego or I-ness. 

The I-n«ss in our individuality is the product of Prakeiti or matter. 
When comes into contact with this I-ness or Ahankara it jdcn> 
ti£es Itself with It, for IdcnticaJness is the attribute of its very nature. 
The Gita says: The world is a play of Prakritl acting through jk 
three Gwias —unactivicy. ftcdvlcy. and inactivity—but the soul due to 
Ahankara forgetting its oalure identifles itself with Ir.*^ The life 
principle or Afma cannot set out on its pllgrrmage to selfreallzation 
without coming into contact with matter or PrakrUl because this 
is the only way available to it for progres.s. But If in the course of 
this contact it identifies itself so much with matter as to lose its 
individuality, then, all its progress is blocked and what was meant 
to be a help converts itself into a hindrance. 
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Do we not experieaco thftt the emotioos of lust, anger, greed, so 
much overpower us that we lose our mind? But is this the inhcreat 
nature of Jinut or are these emotions receded in it from outside? 
When every fibre and nerve of our body is agitated and out of tune. 
U it the A(ma iairva that assumes this form? No, this is not at all 
the case. It is not the Alma which is owpowered with emotion, it 
Is rather the Ahankara element in our being which gets excited. But 
ns the attribute of identicalness is the inherent nature of tho lilb 
principle we feel as though this emotional earthquake has shahen 
the soul itself. 

WJien we see a person in anger we may react in two dlffereat ways; 
cither we may al^ fly into q fury &s a response to the invectives of 
the abuser, or we may stand aloof, feel our separateness from him 
and do not allow the contagion of his emotion to infect us. This is 
our ot^ctive behaviour. Subjectively also we may react in a similar 
manner. When we ourselves ore em otional ly perturbed, weean firstly 
ideaiify ourselves with all the inward upheaval which is a natural 
and on the spur of the moment reaction. Or we can holt, think 
awhile, biiog into operation tbeconscjousoeas of our separateness 
from the sense-objects, cut asunder our idcnticalness with Ahankara, 
and witness the whole scene objectively as a subject would view an 
object. If we do this, the emotion will Immediately subside because 
it originated and persisted in Ahankara which is the product of 
Frakriti (matter) and not in Atma which Is the life principle. 

This attribute of identicalness inherent In Attna, which is disad¬ 
vantageous whenvfrmc associates itself with PrakrUl. becomes heoc* 
dcia] and advantageous to it when Aima associates itself with the 
divine, becouse it is only through this union that all the divine 
qualities of the Supreme are reflected in it. The Yoga philosophy 
exprtssiDg this idea in a beautiful manner says: 'Alma is like a 
mirror. Just as a miirot with a flower placed in front of it reflects the 
flower, eveo so when the world^ of matter Prakrilt is before Aura the 
reflection is of matter, but when the Spirit Divine is before Aima, 
the reflection is of the Supreme Divine. Atma identifies itself with 
that which fs before it, it reflects that and nothing else but that’* 
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But t^iis attribute ofidcnticalncss doc$ not mcnn ritat Anna can 
only ideniify and never $epamlc iisclf from tlio scnsc^object^. 
Idcnticalness and separateness arc both its cquiilly iiuponanC uilri- 
buies. U is A common experience, to one and all, lliai iT on certain 
ocGusions we lire xwept olT in tlic emolionni tides nfltist. ati^r. or 
greed wlirch totally blind us tn all sense of reason tmd decency be- 
cuitso nc iilcntify ourselves with thex cmntjiins, on scvcnil other 
occasions we c:in and do siund uloof. think ohjcclivciy. withdraw 
ourselves Trum the scuiching (liimcs of hist, anger, and grcixl. und 
at once bespeak of ourselves im 'ihehwtrul h' 'the ang^ *ihc gretxly 
I,’ and 'the cool, sublime, nnd unuttuched I.* When ti person is lost 
in nngcr, we advise him to come out of It or to rise ubnvc it. What do 
we mean by this advice? Wo oitbr thin advice because we are In a 
position to distinguish between the seif and the not'scif. between 
the not'Otngry self nnd the angry self, between A/ma nnd AJin/ikuifi. 
It is at this point of time that we are desiring the life principle or 
the self to biuiik away from (he not*self, to realise its sepumtenc^H 
from ^rcj^r/7/ tad Co come Co its own, know itsclfand understand 
its ttul self ns being seporatc from its unreal self. 

As has lUrcady been stated, Cho A/mii has Doth the ultrihtUcK of 
identical ness as svcil as of sepuruteness. When it idcntillcs itMulf 
with PfokriH, it forgets its real niiiure, and conduetn its doings In a 
manner illiisirative of the false fact that PrakrfU is tdi in niJ. Rut 
ft also has the potentiality of sepamteness. ItK real nut lire nianifc.sts 
itself when it upliolds its separate identity wliilst remaining in the 
world of matter. Atiua is the actor, the doer, the seer; butiC can be 
all this when und only when it acts, does, und secs after upholding 
firmly ihoi Prakritt is only its instrument. It hereby csuiblishcs 
its mastery over the world of matter, instead of letting itself be sub¬ 
jected to Uie dictates otPrakriti and thus losing its inheiont spiritual 
nature and power. 

Tbe Power lahcreol in Alma Tatt?a 

ATma laiiva has several inherently latent powers which manifest 
tbemselves when it shakes off the foreign Intruding encumbrances 
of Prakhtl end comes into Its own. Are not the physical dements 
inert, but at the same time is not immeasurable energy stored in 
them? The fallow earth lying waste can be made to yield abundant 
crops through proper watering, mnauring, nnd fertilization. Water 
generates electricity, fire is helpful In producing power which is 
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Utilized for the operetion of euam engines, ships, and fartorics. 
How Urblcss do these elements uppenr on the surface hut how preg> 
nant with life ciui titey be when their ludden power is released? 
In the some way as the five elements, numciy, earth, wmer, (ire, 
nir. ether, though (ooking inert, have energy stoitd in them, so 
nUo the Afma taii\'a though subdued ix n fund of inexhaustible ititd 
Intent power. 

But this power is not likely to be rcleused ihrougli mere factual 
statements, it hns to be uwakened. This awnkcntng enn nnly come 
ubout wlicn Alma dfsidcniifics iisolf from PrakrUi and the con¬ 
sciousness of its being n i^cpanite ciuily from lUc world of msuer 
duwris upon it: oUicmfsc Aima wiJI remnin u inert os the nhove 
mentioned five clcn^ent.i. This power, released after the awakening 
ofthe soul, cunnol be compared to tl\c phy.sicnl povver. The phyxlcnl 
elements produce physical energy but the spirituaJ principle brings 
in its awakening a spiritual power of tfir-rcalization. 

What would therefore be the nfinite of this spiritual power? 
Prakrlii produces physical power, but besides this, it also insiru- 
mcntol in creating in the world lietcrogeneiiy. division, selllshaess, 
jcubusy, hatred, lust, greed, and war, which are the oianif&stations of 
Almnkam or Die ego or I-ncsa which Is a pioduci of PrakrUi. But 
when Atm tati*a is aroused, it will replace heterogeneity by homo¬ 
geneity. division by unity, selfishness by xelflessneM, jealousy 
And hatred by mutual understanding. lust by love, greed by non- 
Attachment, and war by pence and harmony. These arc tlic spiritual 
elements and can come, not out of matter but, out of a spf ritual prin¬ 
ciple which, whether we uccepc it or not. is none the less a reality. 
This is borne out by the fact that though we may proclaim liostilities. 
end even go to wur yet all our banners fly towards the ecssatiOQ 
of bloodshed and mnssacre. Warriog all along wo exclaim: war is 
to end war. Tlie goal of all our activity is uojiy not divisioa. selfiess- 
Qcss not selfishness, love not lust. Why is this so? This is due to 
the soul-force which though lying hiddea within us tries to force 
its wuy out. and in torn oinkes man wander in search of these ele¬ 
ments whose source lies not without but within, 

We have already emphasized this fact several times and repent 
it here that Vedlc culture does aot disregard the world of matter. 
The central rod of the spiral staircase orindia’s cultural philosophy 
is that the soul needs the help, or the support, of the stick of Prakriti 
in the course of its ascent to the summit of the h ill of aelf*realizatior\ 
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and sel^fuIfilineAf. But the trouble arises when and only when the 
aid ceases to be ao aid, wheo the instrument ceasc:$ to be an lostru- 
ment, when the support ceases to be a support; and gradually the 
aid, the instrument, and the support lake (he place of the one they 
were only summoned or called upon to help, Let Prakrlti servo as 
the servant or the employee to its master or employer or the soul, 
and the purpose of the coming together otJ*rakrl/l and Alma la/fva 
(matter and soul) will be amply fuIIlKcd ia the hasinoss of life. 

Evolution and Devclopmeat of Atma Tattva ihroisgU Five SheatUs 

The world as it is would not have come Into existcnco if thcco 
had been no initinl union between Afnia fait^v and Prakrfii, 
All movement, all evolution con be attributed to Aima laitva only 
because matter, by itself, is inert and lifeless. There cannot be any 
movemeat from the inside of a substance which Is inert by nature. 
And if an inert object 1ms any motion, which is natural and not 
imparted to it by an outside agency, it can only continue to move 
in one direction without diversion or stoppage. But all movements 
in matter must and do come to an end. What is that which imparts 
this motion if it be not Aimafa/iva'f And exactly In the way that 
.Pra/:r/ri can not move without the help A fma laiiM, even so Anna 
lativa cannot set foot on (he path of evolution and development 
without the Ijelp oC Prakriii', nor can it ever hope to dispense widi it 
because it is only through its instrumcntaiiiy that every spiritual 
unfoldment is possible. Similar to the engine pulling the wagons 
which makes the train move along the railway track, and os it 
moves the wagons take oa the speed of die engine, evea so is the 
train of Prakrill which goes into motiou only with the fuel imparted 
to it by Atma rattva. 

Let us now see how evolution takes place when Prakrill is set 
into motion by the contact of Aiata ta/tva. 

Food Sbeath (Anna Maya Kesha) 

When it is thus, tliat by a combination of the above mentioned 
two elements, the process of evolution begins lo unroll ita carpet, 
the first designs that become visible therein are the inhial manifes¬ 
tations of the still unmaniflssced Atma laiiva. These take the appear¬ 
ance of the most primary consciousness in the form of a living phy¬ 
sical body which, in Upsoisbadic terminology, is called the food 
sheath or Anna maya kosfia. All bodies which spring out from the 
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intake of food nnd thereaftfir grow and develop are called the food 
sheaths. Plswu, vegetables, trees have only the food shcftlhs; 
birds, animals, and men have no doubt the food shuiths in so much 
05 they have tlie body, but they also have someth mg n\otB than that 
as will be presently pointed out The body is called the food sheatli 
because it springs from the elements tlut constitute the food intake, 
aod after decay and decomposition it once again finds its way to the 
source of its beginning* *£>ust thou art unto dust leturaest* can 
well bo spokea of the food sheath. 

Vital E^cotli Shentli (Prana Mnyo Kodis) 

Tim second stage cominenccs with tlie vital air entering into 
the food ehcAth. The plants, the vegetables, and the trees have 
only primary life because Uicy do uoc breathe as do insecU. birds. 
animaU. and men. In the latter the evolutionary process ot Ainia 
lativa goes u step further and manifests itself to the form of vital 
breath. This, in (Jpanrshadte terminology, ii knovm as the vital 
breath sheath or Pra/>o majKt Mcsfui. In the ease of insects, birds, 
animals, and men A(ma iaiiva does not stop, in Its process of unfold- 
ment or manirestation, at the food sheath as it does in plants and 
vegetables; it proceeds further till ^romi or the vital breath makes 
its appearance. This is the second stage of Atmle evolutloa but com¬ 
paratively it is also a primary stage. Let it be mentioned, by the 
way, that the Upani&hads regard Frana or the vital breath as the 
sixth element besides the earth, water, iire, air, and ether and lay 
Stress on Its control in all their teachings. 

Mental Sheath (Mano Maya Eosba) 

The third process of Almic immifestation is tbe appearance of 
the mind on the suge of lift, This takes place cnly in man. Plants 
do not think, neither do the insects nor the animals. They are 
motivated by blind instinct. Man atone in all this great expanse of 
creation thinks freely, and hence Cops every product in evolution. 
Attrta tfUlva manifests this power to think through tbe Instrumental¬ 
ity of the mental sbealb which ts termed as ^<mo maya kosJia m 
the Upaoishads. 

SupramcotaJ or Istellectuai Sheadi (Vijoyana Maya Kosha) 

Sbri Aurobindo, a great thinker and philosopher of tbe modem 
age, has said that Atma laiivc in its onward march to self-znanifts- 
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t&tion has reached the third stnse of evolution in mem. But the next 
stage which U still higher und which U called by him the aupm* 
mental stage bus yet to come: and just us the body, the vital breath, 
nnd the mind have evolved, so nlso will evolve the ^tipr.tnvunUil. 
The cvoluiioo flf tlic body which could ttsfiiinilnie. grow, ;iiui decay 
wus n great event in ci ciUion: the cvuhilion of the viUd hrculh and 
the mind was ii atili ga'ntcr cs’cut: hut the greatest i>r all U still to 
munirest it>;cir in the Torni of the supniineoial. Aeci»rdtog in Shri 
Aiirohindo. plant Hlb is diKlinct Irnm animal lile, ami animal Ihe 
is dilfercnt Trom hunuin lile. so also will the supnnncotal IITc he 
vivricd from human life, inosntuch as the fonticr lo he ctnilnidii^t- 
ingiiishcd frum il)c latter will have c divine body nut subject to old 
age und dcuth. 

Whut will be the fundumentiil difTcfcneo between the ntuntni. 
which has already manifested itself in man, und the Kupnimcnud 
which is tfl the course of maniTcsciiticn? The diftcrence would he 
that whereas the menial makes un elTorC to suck knowledge, but 
in spite of ad its cfTorts, is incxtricahiy ehuiued to ignonincc, or 
to put it diiTcrently. it seeks knowledge but knowledge ciudc» It. 
in Che supnimciibil ull it^ bondnges lo ignomnee will fnll tuundur 
nnd it will remain ever open to the influx of knowledge. And 
just os it Is impossible for plants not io draw food from the Ciirih. 
for animals not to breathe, und lor men not to think, w ulmnl would 
be impossible for the one in whom this suprumcnuil has developed 
to have any ignorance whutsoever. Shrl Aurobindu said that he 
hod made this discovery through his personal experience which wus 
corroborated by the teaching of the Upanishuds. The Tuittiriya 
Upanishad mentions five sheaths of the spirit, namely, food, vitui 
breath, mind, intellect, and bliss. According to Shri Aurobindo. 
evolution has already token place upto the food sheath In plunt»!. 
vital breath sheath in animoU, and the mental sheoih in men, 
but the evolution of the supramentul or Vfjiiyana moya keslia of the 
Upanishads has yet (o come and that will be the last stage of 
evolution. 

Bliss Sheatb (Anaoda Maya Kosha) 

The Vedic seers went n step even further than Shri Aurobindo 
and spoke of a fifth sJicath. or the bliss sheath, colled as Aiiaiula 
nio}'a kosha- They meant diis sheath to be a state of undiluted bliss¬ 
fulness, in which there would not be the slightest possibility of the 
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existence of even Si s3vadow of pain or misery. Sbri Aurobindo said 
Lbal he could see ihc ditwnuig of Uie supramental as clearly as one 
could see if one looked through a transpsrent glasa. It cno equally 
be suid of the Vedic scers that they also could see the dawning 
of the bliss sheath after the development of the supramental or Che 
Intclleciual sheath; but that nil (his svas possible, not ladependently, 
but only through the instrumentality of ProkrlU. Shri Auroblndo 
hud struck upon un original idea or thought when he stated that the 
suprumcntul had not yec arrived but wns in the process of dawning. 
Tho Vedic «crscloiatcdtbuM/»nu latfw through the in«rumcntaUty 
r^r matter munifesu itself into the intellectual sheath wherej'n tgnor- 
unce becomes an impossibility; and further on, it should mniiirest 
itself into (he bliss sheath wherein pain and misery would also 
liecome extinct. According to the Vedie thinkers, all these hve 
shenths arc potcnfiully present in every liuman being, but the degree 
of the! V mui ifesiu tions dilTcn fro m indi viduat to ind I vidual. All these 
fihenths, one nfter the other, ore on their wuy to unfold themselves 
until the manifestation of the final sheath mayakoslNj wUI be 
achieved. 

UclatlonsMp of these Sheaths 

TItesfi shea 11^ are not to be visualized as being enclosed and 
hidden one within the other like the subtle and (lie subtler bodies. 
The sheath or kos/ia here means notliiog but the body. The food 
sheuth ineuris this physical body which we con see and touch. Plant 
life sturU with the food sheath and also ends with it, it evolves no 
further. The vital breath sheath means that body which, though 
developed out of food, also has the tnonifestatlon in it of another 
element besides food, namely, the element of vital breath or Prata. 
Birds and animals liuve, no doubt, passed ihrough the process of the 
food sheath, but as a new clement of vital breath has appeared 
in them, which is nb&ent in plants and vegetables, tbeir body is called 
the vitiJ brenth sheatlt The mental sheath means that body which, 
though formed out of food and vital breath, has anotlier new elc> 
meat, namely, the mind which is. as it were, folded into it and which 
manifests Itself id none other than the human being. 

The mind, as a distinct element, appears in man and is totally 
absent in animals which only have instinct. Instinct and mind are 
two difTereot elements because whereas instinct is meebaDicsl, mind 
is not. The intellectual shcatb is that body in which, besides the 
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food, Uie vital broath, and tho mind sheaths, a further sheath )caown 
as Vfjnyana or intellect makes its appearance. Mind (Manas) and 
iateUcct (BuMii or i'ijnyana) are used here in two dilTcrent senses, 
because whereas the mind mny have doubts, the intellect has none. 
The intellect sbeatli of the Up;tnishuds corresponds to (he supra* 
mental of Shrf Aurobindo. And lastly comes the bli^s shetith in 
which, along widt tlic other four sheaths, cvcrlnsling blissfulness 
makes Its manlibstailon. 

Let it be remembered that the potentintity of each sheath exists 
in the OQC preceding it if we begin with the food sheath. Thus it ih 
that breath in food, mind lev brcuUi, intellect in mind, unci bliss 
in intellect is the order of all the potential sheatlis timt exist in man. 
The food, breath, and mind sheaths havemnTiilbsted themselves in all 
human beings; intellect and blisa shcfitlis have yet to unfold them* 
selves, though they might have already done so to a certain extent 
in some fortunate individuals. The last stage of evolution will come 
about when Alnia laitva, through the insinimcnlnlUy of Prakriif. 
will SQCcessiblly create for itself n body in which ignorance and p^iin 
will be aon-existent. And thus it is that with the help ot Prakrit/, 
A(ma tattva will move on to the very end of its pllgrimnge of life, 
stooping to conquer, and using Pra/lrr/r/only as an instrument in the 
realization of its destiny. 

All this dissertntioo loads us to the conclusion th;ic the food 
sheath is for the breath sheath nnd not breath for food, that breath 
is for the mind zuid not mind for the brcntlt, that mind is for the 
intellect and not intellect for the mind, and tlmt it Is the intellect 
which is for bliss and not the bliss for inteJlcet, because this is the 
prescribed order of spiritual progress. When wc begin to attach 
greater importance to uiiellectuaJ life in companion to the life of 
bliss, ^ve greater prominence to mental exercise miher than to the 
life of intellectual understanding, lay greater stress on animality 
fa componson to the humanity in ui, wc start on the reverse gear of 
spiritual progress. Every sheath Is only an instrument for progress 
into tbe next. 

Atma Tattva io Microcosn and Maeroeosm 
We have used the term Atma iatna os a general expression for 
the spiritual principle working through Uie individual and through 
the world of matter. This spiritual principle in the individual, or 
la microcosm, is called the spirit, soul, or Atma’, in the world of 
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jutitter, or in macrocosm, it is called Ood or Farama Alma. lodiao 
cultum regards the body &s subservient Co Alma and the world of 
matter as subservient to Parama Atma. Aiirta is consUfilly mani- 
resting iiselt through the medium o f iU various sheaths, that is, body, 
breath, mind, intellect, and bliss. Parama Atma is unfoldiog itself 
through its several elements, such oa. earth, water, fire, air, aiid 
ether. The sheaths are for Atma. not Atma for the sheaths; (he 
world of matter is for Parama A/ma. not Parania Atma for the world 
of matter. ITie soul has to proceed from one station to another 
in Its march through life, neither hultioi aor giving up the inarch at 
any mid-station. The process of spiritual progress Is that the soul 
grusps only to release, and releases solely to gmsp that which 
immediately foliows in the scqiicocc of its unfoldmeat. This is 
comparable to the way In which we step on to a higher rung of tl\e 
ladder, but do not remnin there lest our upward march to reach the 
highest might be halted. The essence of Indian culture is that we 
should use the body, the world, and its objects as only means to an 
end, and not regard them as enda in themselves. 

Atma Taiha with Reference Co This and the Other World 

'Vedxc culture has two aspects, one dealing with this and another 
dealing with the other world. Wc have so far confined ourselves to 
this world only in the couise of our trcatincaf. Vedic culture bad 
planned out a way of lifb for its votaries keeping uppermost in view 
one definite thought: the thought that our body is not mere matter 
but is animated by the spirit, and that this world aiso is not mere 
matter but is pervaded by a higher power. The body Is the means 
for the human spirit end the world of matter Is the means for the 
Spirit Divine. This is the basic thought that moulds the outloolc of 
Vedic culture with refercoce to our work a day life. We shall 
have a certain outlook on life if we assome that the body e;rist$ 
but the spirit docs not, and that the world of matter exists without 
a God. Sut our eatire outlook will and must change if we uphold 
that the spirit exists and the body is only its servant, and that God 
also exists and the world of matter is essentially moving on in KIs 
obedience. It was only through developing this spiritual outlook 
that Vedic philosophy gave birth to its various cultural concepts, 
such as, selfless action, four stages of lifb, sacrifice, non-violence, 
truth, non-possession. self<ontrol, dispossession. All these concepts 
with reference to our practitaUIfe in this world are merely corollaries 
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ot the bosic assumption of Che existence of the soul in tlie body and 
the Super Soul in the world of nuitter. 

According to the Vedicsccrs, the soul nnd the Super Soul in them¬ 
selves were not mere concepts of the other world. They regurded 
Ariva raUM as a concept of this world nnd as real as the body and 
the world of matter, In Uic manner that the maicnallsis regard 
matter as a reality, discuss It. imulyi^c it, and develop mn only 
physical but ultio nielnphysic:il theories ahnuL it. similarly the 
spirilualisis treat the spirit ax a ('CuJiiy, discuss ii, analyse it, and 
formuluie diTerent met a physical theories ulrout the nature of 
spiritual cxi.stencc and the world beyond, such tis. monism, mono¬ 
theism, dualism, pantheism, tl^cixm. But the fact to he borne in 
mmd is that all thexe tenets like (he supra-maicrinl tUccirics iifthc 
materia) philosophers, arc hypotheses not of this but of the other 
world. Those meuiphysical theories have been advocated by Indian 
pbilosopliy and liave also ii^tliienccd India's cultuiul Itfe. But the 
basic thought which runs uninterrupted even across these dilfercnt 
nteinphysicnl theories and hypotheses which pertain to the other 
world is: Atmn ra/iva is u reality, u reality of this very world, a 
r^Uty which cannot be denied; and all individual and social 
planning must proceed on the assumption of its existence. Tor 
does not Christ sny: 'Where your trensuro house is, ihero your 
heart is also/ 

Titcre arc dilTerent hypotheses regarding the composition of 
maticf. Does It consist of aicjna, or electrons, or of any other sub¬ 
stance? Despite tlie existence of these dirTcrent theories, if matter is 
regarded ns the ultimate reality in nature to the negation of the spirit, 
a particular philosophy of life will evolve. But, on the other hand, 
the spirit or Atma /attva ctin also looked upon us a reality, n reality 
in the sense tluit it is as real os matter itself, and is not a mere myth 
but has its own cognizable existence. Thus though there might 
be vAiious theories regarding Us nature, such os, monism, dualixm, 
tri-ism, transmigration, metapsychosis, tmother philosophy nncl 
another cult will and must claim our allegiance. Vedic culture claim¬ 
ed thal the latter view of life was the only outlook which could hold 
its sway, because, even pragntuticol'y, in that way aloiie lay peace, 
happiness, and contentment for mankind at large. 

We hove trodden the maucialistic path for several ceaturies. 
Humanity I>bs found aeitber peace oor happiness nor contentment 
by its puisual. The more did we move in this direction the less 
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did wc haveof tliese coveted virtues. Has not Uic lime arrived when 
we should attempt to follow the other path of life or the spiritualistic 
way? Let us assume, even though it be only for the purposes of 
observation Eind experiment, that Atma iattva is a leality and Chen 
plan out our individual and social Ufo on this bypotheajs. Let us 
live that way for a century and then declare whether this path, 
shown by the saints nod sages of India, con or cannot bestow peace, 
harmony, contenlmenc, and liappiness oo the discoateoied men end 
women of the world. 

Addressing the Christian world. Bernard Shaw apUy observed 
that the twentieth century man was faced with the challenge of a 
choicer Bornbbfls or Icsus? Ho further continued that be saw *the 
Barabbusque social organisation as a folluro* and was convinced 
that 'the Life Force could not be fully beaten by any failure, and 
would even supersede humanity by evolving a higher species.* Is it 
not bearienicg to hearken to such echoes reverberating throughout 
the length and breadth of the world, emBoating from the wise meiL 
of the East and iHe West, from Vedlc Rishia to the modem sears 
of this age, visualizing an cm of spiritual awakening after having 
passed for ages through (he darknesses of materialism? 
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AHANKARA AND ATMA—EGO AND SPIRIT 

ACHARYA Kapila, the founder of tfac Sankhyci sdiooi ofphijo* 
sophy» ]s regarded ns one of ihe forcinost cxponcnis of ancient 
Indian culture. The dictum that 'No knowledge can equal the 
Sankhya philosophy*^ was considered to be a truism for several 
generations. 

The founder of the Sankhya philosophy* described the evolulion 
of the world and its aucDdoat processes thus: 

PrakrUl (mailer) in its original state was uodclJncd. It rested in a 
state of equipoise. It has three attributes or modes known as 
Saitvaguna (uoactivicy or equipoise), Rajogmia (activity), TO/iiogiuia 
(inactivrty or indolence); all of which were ioberent is it but unmani* 
fested In its original state of equipoise. 

Wbat do we mean by lumetivity. activity, and inactivity? Evolu* 
(ion is a stale of development, a process, a sort of octNty. Positive 
activity has been termed as Ra/as. Negotivlty in activity has been 
termed as Tamos which we have translated os inactivily. In this 
state there is inertia, oo potentiality towards activity. But there h 
a third state in which the potentiality to words activity is present 
but is not mamfested. This is a state of cquipoissc, a siiiic in which 
activity and inactivity are balanced. Tliis slate has been termed a.*t 
Saliva which we have translated as unactivily. Unnctlvlty stands 
midway between activity and inactivity. 

Evolutionary process starts with unactivlty and cquipose when 
activlQ' has not started but i$ pountiaUy present. This is Saliva. 
The lecortd stage comes when activity fully manifests itself. This 
is Pajas. The third stage in evolution comes when activity fully 
exhausts itself and Joactivlty ensues. TIus ia Tainas- Tills process 
goes on in the physical as well as the psy^ologlcal world. 

In the course of evolution when matter started becoming defmed 
or assuming a concrete shape, its Arst maoifbstation was quantitative, 
that is. its equipoise was broken and from uodcfinedness and in^ 
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dellmtcness It moved tow&rds definedfiess and definiteness, la 
Its origmal stnte it was invisible, but as soon u it wu defined it 
became visible. As this matter was all pervading or was in edsteace 
everywhere, its visibility could be explained only by theierai ^^ahat 
(great or inOnite). Here MaJiai ot infinite means limitless. The 
first stage in the evolution of Pmkriil (matter) frotn invisibility to 
visibiUty was its emergence into Mahat or greatness, that is, infinite* 
ness or limitless expanse in space which is equivalent to quantitative 
manifestation of Pnkritf or matter, 

As the process of evolution continued. inOnltcncss moved towards 
finitcness. that la. it moved from quantitative to quolitalive develop* 
ment. Wlint was ihc form of this quaJiiaiivo development? Pro* 
viously, there was no sepamte existence of OJty kind whatsoever. 
All was included in the one word Prakrlti (enntter). But henceforth 
in its movement evolution started manilbstins itself from infinite* 
ness to finiteness, from quantitutive to qualitative existence, What 
is meant by this qiuilitative existence? It mums that every object in 
course of evolution came to have its own identity, objectivity, or 
separate existence, which previously in a state of equipoise it did not 
possess. This objectivity which separates one object from another 
was considered by SanJehya philosophy to be thz Ahankara {\nd\yU 
duality or I*ncs$ or ego). Ahonkara docs not necessarily mean only 
the separate indivIdunJ existence of the animate world. It embraces 
both the unhnate as vrell as the inanimate. The notion of sopurate* 
nea, iiniteness, independent objective existence regardless of its 
being enshrined into an animate or inanimate form is called Akankara 
or ego, Tills qualitative development is the second stage 
In the evolutionary process as propounded by the Sankhys philo¬ 
sophy, In terms of Herbert Spencer's evolutionary theory K,apUa*s 
Ahankora would mean an evolution fyom infiniceneas to finiteoess, 
from homogeneity to heterogeneity, 

The third stage of evolution which now followed is supposed to 
iodude, according to Saokhya philosophy, the Poncho Tanmaircu 
(five thAt*much*aessos) and the Sihcola Bhooim (five states of 
matter or solidified Pm\cl\a Tanimtrai). The foundation for this two¬ 
fold development was laid when each animate and inanimate object 
started having its own separate, independent, and individual existence, 
having its owtfl Ahankora in the form of its own individuality or l*ness. 
As already stated, this twofold development consisted firat of the 
Pancha Twxmatras (five that-much-nesscs) maniresUng themselves 
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and then of their solidification in the fom of Pancha Sfficc/a Shoofnt 
known as the five elements. 

In the physical worid the five dements, namely, earth, wntcr, 
fire, air, ether or sky made their appeumncc. But their tippcanmcc 
\VHS not suddeo. Here nlso nn cvolutionury process wits nt work. 
First the initial vibmtions appeared which have been termed us 
Pam/ia Tufimaiiw (five Umt-mitch-n esses). Tm or Taf men ns 
*that'; Mtffra means 'quantity'; 'that quantity* means 'tlmt'iniich' 
ness,* It ts out of dicsc Paiitha TwiiTfaiKi vibrations that the live pliy* 
sical dements or S/lioofa JPmoia.'f (states of matter) cttme into iK'ing 
a^er the solidification of the Pancha Tomairof. lienee, tins third 
stage of evolution described by Sankhya philosophy divides itself 
into two parts: the first part consisted otP^fitcha Tonmoiros nnd the 
second pari comprised otSihoolfi-BJrca/astsoVidiriid states of jnaticr). 
Tlius there were ten physical products, namely, the‘five that-mudi* 
ness elements’ [Pa/ieha Ttuimatras) and the ilvc physical demenU* 
(iS'^/roo/ff^/oo/ar) that went towards Che completion of Ihe third stage 
of evolution. ‘That-raoch*ness' or raj/moim means very, very Utile, 
almost imperceptible. All evolution is from very, very liltie or iin> 
perceptible. From the imperceptible evolved the perceptible or 
Srhoola B/iooia. 

Besides these ten physical products of evolution which had 
manifested tbemsdves as a result of the operation of Ahwikai a or 
the prindplc of separau individual cxismnee, there are eleven 
psychical clemeals of evolution which go to constiluie the human 
being, They are: Pa/icha Jnyaia 7adfv>ftr(fivc organs of pcrccplion), 
Paiicha Karma Int/r/yas (five organs of action) and Manui (mind): 
and all these ore also the maoifestntioos of Ahankara. 

Tlie Sankhya philosophy thus stated that the whole evolution 
was an interplay of Prakrltl ytWh its twenly*four clcmenis (matter, 
iDfiniteness, individuality, ten physical, and eleven psychical) with 
Purusha (the spirit) as the twenly-fi flh. Fundamentally, i I is Ahankara, 
that is, the prindple of sepamte existence or the codon of ego. 
icd/viduality, T-ncss, heterogeneity, which is at the root of every 
evolutionary process, 

In brief, the Sackhya philosophy postulates that the world, com¬ 
prising of both the inanimate as well os the animate sectors, is the 
result of the interplay of twenty-five elements, the most supreme 
among these being ProkrHl (matter) and Purusha (spirit). Whereaa 
matter in the cou^ of evolution diSereotlated itself into twenty-four 
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elements, spirit stood Apart: and it Is the combidation or comins 
together of these twenty-four eicinenls of natter on the one hand 
and the spirit on the other that makes the bubbles of life burse od 
the ocean of the universe. 

Let us go a little deeper into the details of this process of evolution 
ns postulated by Indian thinken, because this is essential for ullde^ 
standing their outlook on end approach to culture. 

The spiritual substance, the spirit, is called Pueusha \xi Sanskrit, 
Pur nicarw the body or mnilcr, Sfwycna means to reside in or rest; 
thus the one who resides In the body or in the world of matter is called 
Puruiha. Spirit and m utter which arc fundainCRcnliy dlfTerent from 
and opposed to each otlier in their iiUributes and qualities, on com¬ 
ing together or meeting constitute a human bdng. The logical 
question that now presents itself is; if spirit amt mailer are so 
much poles apart in each and every respect how then do they meet 
and continue together? 

Sankhyu philosophy has solved this problem by means of an 
Ulus tration of the mu tual h elp and co-operation, that oa n bo extended 
to each other, by the blind and the lame to enable them to teach 
Ihc place of their destination. True, the blind person cannot see 
And tho lame cannot walk, but if the lame riding on the shoulders 
of the blind does the seeing and the blind confines his activity to 
walking, can they not reach their destination? SuniUrly, matter 
and spirit though diametrically opposed to each other, the one con¬ 
scious and the other unconscious, on coming together, can also walk 
in the steps of the above mentioned pair of the lame and the blind 
and help to meet U\e dehneney of each other. Matter Is inactive and 
inert, spirit is the embodiment of life itself, and in their conjuaction 
NVhen the spirit is clothed with matter, the two can travel along life's 
path, the one doing the seeiog and the other the walking. But mat¬ 
ter must occupy the place only of an instrumeot with the help of 
which the spirit can tufold itself in all its higher forms and glory, 

Let us now revert once again to the question: what are the 
twenty-four elements,according to Sankhya philosophy, whi^ evolv¬ 
ed as a result of the process of differentiation which started in 
Prakrit! at the dawn of creation and which are subservient to the 
spirit and help it in its progress towards self-realizatioo? 

Let us first of ah define Frakriii PrakrUi, as stated before, is 
the name given to the original state of matter in which the law of 
cause and effect, though dynacnically preseal, did not operate ai>d 
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in which the process of creation of both tbe nnimnie as well as the 
inoaimnte was nt n standstili. This tvas the state of equipoise or 
Saftva^ma. In the second stage of evolution which followed, 
Frakriri did not remuin in Its quiescent condition. The equipoise was 
broken due to the inherent nature of FrakrUi itself called Rapawia 
and its causal nitribute which was dynamically present, but wiis lying 
dojniunt hitherto, compelled it to assume on efTccliHil form. When 
the potentially pre^nt but dormant hiw of cause unJ cITcci bccnnic 
operative, FrakrUl converled itself from the quic>;ccJtt lo n non- 
quiescent stale in whidi uniforniity und linmogcnoity yielded place 
to dllTcrentiatloQ and heterogeneity. This stage of hctcn)gcnciiy 
in Prakrlfl has been called Vikrftf in Saiikhya philosophy, V/krlf/ 
was the name ^ven to that state of matter in which the law of cause 
and e^bet which was dll cow latent in nature became patent and 
operative and Ihe whole creation In its variegated form was on the 
threshold of raaniftsLing itself. V/kriti meant the transformation 
and manlfestulion of the unmaniibsted. latent form of FrakrtiL 
This state in which, on the eve of manifestiition, the whole of 
crctitloQ latent hitherto was so sUipcndoiisly greet in uU Its dlTeren- 
tiation and heterogeneity has been called Mahat wiiich meuns 
great or infinite. This Is the second stage of evolution when iltc 
latent becomes the patent and a potentiality convert itself into 
an actuality. As greatne&r, iniinitencss, limit/cssneas, bespeak of 
quantity we have termed the Mahat or the second stage of evolu¬ 
tion as the quantitative stage. 

Ahankara or Ibe Ego is the Bash of all Evolutioa 
The stage is now set for the ushering lo of the third phase of 
evolution which is the most important of all for understanding the 
cultural philosophy which we are trying to expound. Hltlierto 
matter had existed in an uni form and undlfTeren tinted state, main¬ 
taining its own equilibrium. If this state of existence had continued, 
no creation Nvould have been possible, It is absolutely essential 
for the ball of creation to start rolling that this uniromiLy and equi- 
libnum be disturbed and the processes of difTerentiation nod diversi¬ 
fication be allowed to have their free play. The whole process of 
creation rests on the assumption that each and every object will 
have its own separate existence, separate identity, separate individ¬ 
uality, Its owa l-ness, or its own ego. This important factor which 
manifested itself in the third stage of (he evolutionary process was 
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called Ahankara by KapUa Id txis phiios^by. Mokal or greatness 
j$ n Cfuantity* Ahankora or ego is n qualhy> and so from the tbitd 
stage of evolution the qualitative existence began. 

Ahankara is neither a subject dot an object; it is oniy a cooceptioa 
or n principle. Each worldly object is separate and diiToreot from 
another. Whatever is in existence, be It animate or inaaimace, 
!ms ltd own identity, iu own iodividuaHty, its own Tenets. This all- 
pervading conception of separate existence is called Ahankara 
or I-nes5. 

Kapila viewed everything in terms of iho triplet of SVittm. /(ajas. 
and Tamaf which were called the Gunas os the attributes. Saliva 
is the condition of equipoise or unoclivity, Rqias is the condition 
of Activity, and Tanias it the condition of inactivity. *nte Oita says: 
'All actions are being done by tlie modes or attributes (Gums) oS 
Prakrid (primordial nmtter). The fool whoso mind b deluded 
by egoism considers himself to be the doer.'^ 

When Ahankara or the ego is dominated by Sanva or the state 
of equipoise and equilibrium, Ihen Manat or mind comes isto 
being ond hence the very nature of the mind 1$ such that howsoever 
perturbed it may be, it ultimately restores its equilibrium or reels 
baclc to its state of equipoise, A mind that always remaios perturbed 
Is said to be 'out of mind/ When Ahankara is dominated by Kajas 
or activity, the five organa of perception (eyes, oars, nose, tongue, 
skin) coupled with five organa of action (hands, feel, mouth, gene* 
ruUve, and excretary organs) spring into being. These sen organs 
constitute the conscious elements of creadon. When Ahankara li 
dominated by Tomas or inactivity, then Frlihvi (earth) and its con¬ 
comitant Owieiha (smell), Apa (water) and its conconitant Rasa 
(taste), Tejas (Are) and its concomitant Roopa (form), Vayu (air) and 
its concomitant Sparsha (touch), Akasha {sky or ether) and its con¬ 
comitant ShabJa (sound) make their appearance. These arc the lea 
unconscious elements of creation. Thus in all, there ore twenty-four 
elements that go into the formation of the Inaoimate and the aniaiate 
worlds, and they manifest themselves through the process of difibr- 
entiation and heterogeneity set into motion in Prakrlfl. The spirit 
is the twenty-fifth and all these together account for (he world of 
matter and life. 


s r ^. r rraiff r tH T (>fhrT, 
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Wc liave seen throughout our discussion rhat Ahankara ot the ego 
the basic fhetor in the evolution of the mind os well as the ten 
organs of perception and action and (he ten physical substances 
with their coAcomitaots. Afio/ikara in Kapila's tenninology does not 
mean pride in which sense the word is genemlly used in ordinary 
parlance. It is the notion of separate and independent existence^ 
separate individuality, separate 1-ness of iniininiulo and nnimaie ob* 
jecls, exclusiveness of one from the other, cuch of which is proclaim* 
ingas it were to the world: *I am’—‘I am,' The earth Ilia I moves, 
the waters that flow, the hrtthat burns, the wind that blows, the sky 
that thunders, all this inanimate world 1$ asserting, as it were, ut iu 
loudest, this fundamcninl principle emanating from its innate urge. 
QiJM\y, Ah<vikara or the ego. Men, animals, birds, insects, all this 
animate world with its organs of perception and action also voice 
forth the same Afiaukara. All evolution of the wortd proceeds from 
AJtwikora; difterentiation, separateness, hcieiogeneity, IndivlduaUty, 
I‘nC6s are writ large all over; (he chorus songs ofAha/ikan arc sung 
everywhere whi^ lies at the root of every manifeeUition in the world 
of matter and life. 

Matter and Its Manifesration Abonkara is Snbserricnt to the Spirit 
The principal manirestation in the evolutionary process of Prakrit I 
(matter) is Ahankara or the ego, and the principal manifestittion of 
Parusiia (the Spiritual principle) Is Alma or (he spiri(. Ahankara 
is the product of Prakriti which is supposed to be blind, as has aU 
ready been explained by the Sankhya pbiiosophy, but it has a motive 
force and a strong impulse which propel it into motion. The spirit, 
on the other hand, has eyes to see but is lame and therefore is unable 
to do anything without a subservient means or an aiding instrument 
Hence, how can matter and spirit fonction if sot In harmony and 
co-operatio&? Tli^ work together, as has already been pointed out, 
in exactly the same manner as the blind and the hme perchance may 
find themselves driven to a comaoa lot. and the one may ride over 
the shoulders of the other and move on to their journey's end. The 
rider is after all the prinapal actor in the drama and the ridden is 
only a beast of burden. Thus does Kapila point out that matter 
is only a means for tbe spirit to enable it to reach its destined 
goal. And as Ahankara (the ego) is the principal mandbstation of 
Prakrit! (matter) ud underlies all its variegated forau, It must 
necessarily actio a manner indtcaiing that it is subservient to the 
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Spirit and only helps It in all its elTorts towards self-realization and 
sdr-ful^lment. 

Ahnnkara Leads to Selfishness but Spirit Leads to Selflessness 

It was the union of Prakriti and ^nuAcr or matter and spirit 
Chat primarily set into gear the machinery of evolution and rolled 
out tho carpet of the inanimate world along the rood to RCdviiy. 
This activity wns not the activity of life, it was the mechanical activ* 
ity which manifested itself in the evolutionary processes of thentate- 
rial world. But us regards the m&nifeataiion oHUb. the spirit did not 
associate itself with matter in its primordiul or undifierentiated fomt. 
Ic was only iiAer the first manifestation ot Abankara. which is the 
principal product of PrakrUi or matter, and its union with the 
spirit that the QOimaie world of Jifh con be said to have been set 
into motion. 

The first outcome of the union of Ahotikara with Atma or spirit 
is the strengthening of the notion of separateness, hetert^neity, 
the consciousness of *l —T. and thereafter making the roots of these 
notions penetrate deeper and deeper into the stratum of creation. 
T* and ‘myself are no doubt relative terms, and must automatically 
bring In as their co-relatives the concepts of ‘you' and •yourself.’ 
'Myscir means *my’*self and ‘your not’-self; ‘youreeir means ‘your¬ 
self and 'my oot'-self. Thus it is ooly this aasociatJon of the spirit 
with the ego which results in this constant dualism and perennial 
struggle between self a ad not-sclf. Seif or aelfishoess has ita roots 
in the ego, but wherein should we trace the kernel of not-self or 
selflessness which is contradictory to Ahonkara and still does persist 
to our coDimon knowledge and experience? 

Indian thought attributes the existence of act-self or seKlessoess 
to the spirit. Ahankara (ego) and Atma (spirit) associated with one 
another to create the world because the one without the other like 
the blind without the lame was hapless, but as they arc both basically 
different and opposite, one material and the other spiritual, they 
tend Co pull other id opposite directions. The ego tries its best 
to puli towards the self, selfishness, individual or separate existence, 
and the spirit towards not-self, selfiestness, corporate or merged 
existence. 

Ahankara. as already stated, is material in its content, and hence, 
its pulls w3I always be towards the world of matter, material pos¬ 
sessions, material enjoymeots, self, or selfishness. .4/ma or the spirit 
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is non-nutcfiul. and hence its pushes will perpeiunlly bo towards 
dispossession, otherliness, not-self. or sejflessness. Which of these 
two pulls should be encouraged, or which is the path thatiihould be 
advocated for humanity to tcead? 

As has already been poininl out, the central theme underlying 
every current of Vodic culture is that Pixtkrili is blind, J^imixha is 
lame, and like the dm meters of the story of the liune and the blind, 
it is PiirMha tluit rides over the shoulders of Prtikrl/I to reach its 
destination of spiritual realization, Vcdic culture has proclaimed 
as it wore from the very lionsC'tops that mutter is for tl}C spirit 
and not tltc spirit for natter, In this wedlock between Prakrlii 
and Puruska, matter and spirit, them is an inherent struggle between 
them for Bupremaoy and domisaiion. Bui as mutter must be sub¬ 
servient to the spirit, the ultimate goal to be achieved and the path 
to be followed can only be the one resulting in the vicCoty of spirit 
over matter, of selflessness over selfishness, of union over separate- 
neas, of cosmic existence over individual existence. 

The basic concept of Vedic culture Is that life starts with matter, 
blit as the matter is only a means or an instrumeot For’the progress 
of the spirit, one has only to be^n with matter nnd materinl posses- 
Stans but not stay pcnnoncntly with them. One who proclaimed: 
*Thou sholt not live by bread alone,' gave expression to a truism. 
Thus the cecchlngs of the Vedic masters with respect to the world 
of matter and material possessions run parallel to the Biblical theme: 
*What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
soul?' If ulcimacdy (he world of matter and material possessions 
must be lost unto you, why should you lose yourself so very much 
unto them? 

We begin with ntaucr, with AhaitkorOt with the ego, but as the 
spirit proceeds on its onward journey of scif-rea]ir.ation and self- 
fulfilment we must leave the matter, the material possessions, every 
selfiabness, every narrowness, every separateneas. and individual 
existence far, far behind, and continue our onward march is the 
midst of choruses and echoes of *do more, no more,' The clear cut 
direction of the spirit's progress should be to begin with the inevit¬ 
able selfishness and individualism, but to end with selflessness and 
the merging of one's self into the self of others. But Is not the reverse 
tbe order of the day? We not only bogiii wiUi matter and material 
possessions, with selfishness and individualism, but also perniancntly 
remain with them and even make them slope and lioe (ho way to our 
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graves. Vedic culture condemns this path as the path of retrogres¬ 
sion, a path not of evolution and progress, but of devolution and 
ruination. 

The union of Prakrlfl and Puruslifl. mailer and spirit, does in the 
tnitinl stage give birth to sclfi.^hness and individualism. This is 
perfectly nKLumI nnd also inevitable, for without concentrating on 
the self no iniilnl progress is possible. Reverting once again to our 
illusLnitinn from Kapiliu does not the lame man witli eyes to see, ride 
on the shoulders of the blind, only to be able to move on and pro¬ 
ceed In the journey of life since he Mnnol reach his destination by 
bimscir/ In the same manner, the spirit in its life’s pilgrimage must 
always ride on the shoulders of mniicr because this laborious 
journey ciin only be performed with the help and co-operation of 
Prakriti. It is Uius that the material element dominates, and the 
physical world la not only with us but is miturally too much with us 
all our lives. Wo cannot and would not be able to move even one 
step forward without the help of Prokriii or matter. But os the lame 
riding over the shoulders of the blind disperises with his serwees on 
reaching his destination, even so in this pilgrimage of life as we ap¬ 
proach (lie promised land, the spirit and the spiritual world must 
dominate every material conception; end all sdHshness and indivi¬ 
dualism must make way to herald In the good of all manki&d with 
resoundiog trumpets. 

Journey of Ufe only Ikgias but does Not End with i^banktrs 

The course of evolution, development, aad progress of lilb have 
revealed thut the individual tends to form various insiitutions, like 
the family, the group, as well ns religious, cultural, economic, and 
political organizations. In oil these imits, it is the individuol’s I-ness, 
his Ahankara, his ego, his self-concentric outlook that manifests 
Itself. 3 q every institution Ahankara or the ego dominates. What is 
the principle onderlylng the continuous strain of thought In terms 
of my wife, my children, my house, my property, if not the manifes¬ 
tation of Aiiankant'i 

The first crystallization of d hankara is in the form of the cooscious- 
ness of individuality, vipholding the concepts of T-aess’ and ‘rny- 
ness.’ does not fully unfold itself merely in the consci¬ 

ousness of 0Qe*s individuality; its monster starts engulfing the other 
social units also, the first to be attacked being the ftroily. What dsc 
is the family If not the ego of the individual spreodiog its wings? 
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There miast hardly be a handriil of the teeming millions whose ego 
stops its progre&s at the family level; the vast majority of men go 
furtiwr anti enlarge their ^o into the units of kinships, eonSQiigui* 
nous groups, religious, cultural, economic, ond poliltcol organiza* 
tions. Titus slowly but surely tlte concept of the country and the 
nation nJso spring into being. 

In nil this process, ii is the seed of Ahanknrtt. I-ncss. my-ncss, the 
self, the ego in tbc individual that takes root, s proms, unU gmvn^ into 
the treethnt overshadows tho human soil. Ail this unloldmont and 
growth, let u$ once again repeat, Is nnught else but the unfoldincnt 
of Ahcnkara. It began with H'i not being content with the mere 'V 
it gave birth to the family, to 'my wife,' 'my children,* (ind 11 nelly 
saturated with greed it emerges into the concepts of my grotip, my 
society, my country, my nuiion. 

The great saint Yajnyavulkya of Upanishadic fame, luving 
viewed with stoic cynicism this undercurrent ofT—T and ‘my’— 
'my* pervading all our social, economic, and politicet institutions, 
declares: *In jtality, wife, ehildrcn, tamUy, brotherhood, society, 
country, nation, am all the unfoldment of the ego. The wife 
loves her husband not because she is his wife but because he serves 
her ego; (he husband loves his wife not because she is his wife 
bot because sbe serves his ego: both love their children not 
because they arc their children but because they serve their cgo.'‘ 
Although it is no doubt true that Vajnyavalkya in this passage holds 
a very ^otesque outlook, but this la only the logical and inevitable 
conclusion of a bi^y materialistic conception of iifb If this body 
and Che physical world are the only realities of existence, if there is 
nothing that survives the body after fta disintegration and nothing 
beyond the physical world, why should we not make the eT\ioyinen(a 
of the flesh the be-ali a ad the end«all of our existence. Thus what 
IS the pnrpose of. or what good can there be in selflessly serving the 
family, (he society, the country, and the aaiion? Wlien we die the 
world ends for us. so why should we worry about the beyond and 
the hereafter? 

‘ frTTrprqfsT: ftpft Wt \ 

^ ^ ^ qfUTw 3rr*TT ftruT tnrf^, etrw omn 

I 
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But Ynjnyuvalkya was not s tnaterialtst. He placed the materialts- 
(ic outlook ID all its rnkedness only to expose its hoUownesa. After 
having done so* ho further expounds his interpretation as follows: 
‘Tho wife loves her husband not because she is his wife but because 
^hc loves the real self timt is the Atma. Even the ego or AJtonkara 
whfeh h the fountainheAd of life is for the rcfll selti for the Aima, 
and so wc must direct all our energies to the understanding artd real- 
imUon orihc^wm.'^ 

Yujnyuvulkyu by nutking this subtle distinction between the ego 
nnd (ho self that Is, between Afiafikam and Anna, put his finger on 
the very spot where ihcccniml theme of Vcdic culture Jny. The con¬ 
tra I ideals to underiitund ihcscpuraiQ entities of/Voicr/^/and/’un/r/ra, 
0^ A/iankora and Attm. of the ego and the adf; nnd further to grasp 
thut though PrekrU/, or Ahonkora.orcgo may bo nt the bottom of all 
creation, still Pnikriif is for Puruxka. Alaiikera is for Afina, ego is for 
self, and not vice versa. Yajnyavalkyu cleariy states Uuit all is for 
Atnm. for the self; even Ahankara. the ego is for Alma, the seif, 
or the soul. Life only begins with ego bui does not end with it 

Conflict bctweCD the Ego and Ibc Spirit 

The basic theme undedyiag every current in Vedie culture is (hat 
from the dawn of ercation. or from the very starting point In the pil¬ 
grimage of life, there has always been both co-oper&lloo as well as 
conlllcl between the ego and the spirit, between Piakrli/ and Purusha, 
between AImkora and Afme, This is duo to the fundamentaJ fact 
ihul as neither of them can proceed Individually otscporalely. the 
two elements by virtue of necessity come together; but once they 
thus start opemling each begins to pull apart from (he other because 
they arc diametricully opposite to each other In their very nature. 

it is only when PrakrUi or AJiankara dominates the scene that 
Aona mistakes Prakriilos its real self and loses its entity In the world 
of mailer and sense-objects. But on tbe other hand If Purusha or 
Atma Is in the forefront, the spirit treats PnAriti as noKdf and 
uses it only as tt means for accompUshing Its task of seir-reaUzation. 
YajnyavHlkya opines that when the spirit forgera its real nature, it 
becomes subservient to Ute world of matter and gets so mucb entan¬ 
gled into the net-work of Prakrit!, that is, amoagst wife, children, and 
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property»that ic begins to regard these as iu real self, these as Anna. 

But how can these aspects which are part and parcel of PrakrUi 
ever be considered Co bo identical with Anna^ According to Yajnyn- 
valkya, the spirit must be regarded as distinct from mutter because 
it is only thus ihnt true vision and perspective enn dawn, cuid as 
soon os you realise this dixilncllon between the two. your entire 
outlook on life must change. The origin of the universe is doubt 
from Afiankfira, but with A/mitkorn dominunt and Arum donniiiit 
wc havo one outlook on life, but thiti outlook elaingcs when the 
scales arc reversed. 

When the spirit lurks In the background, Akankara and sclliahniMs 
will generate naught else but further Ahankaraand furUicr scllixlmcs.s 
and every wave ofdcv^opment will only Eurge towards selfish ness 
and more selhshacss. Viewing the siUmtion in this perspective, witen 
we say that the wife loves the husband not for the love of him but 
for the love of herself, it can only mean that the wife loves the hus¬ 
band for her sel/Uh ends. She will continue to love him for Iter own 
personal pleasures, but the moment these are denied to her .she will 
not hesitate to cast him aside. Similarly, when we say IhuC the 
husband loves his witb not for the love of her but for the love of 
himself, it toniumounts to saying that tlie husband lovcx his wife for 
his Qwn sclhsh ends. He will love her for his pciaonnl pleasure and 
as soon as that pl»k«ure is dcoied to him ho will let her recede into 
the background. 

But just consider a case in which the spirit instead of rcnuiinlng 
subordinate to matter is quite wide nwnke mid asserts hs dominance. 
In such u condition, Ahankara instead of generating further Ahonkora 
aod selfishness, instead of concentrating within or on itself, will 
move away from Itself, from Ahankara and selfishness, and this 
io turn will generate selflessness and enable the same Afrankaia 
to realise its fulfilment in self-cfTecement. In the light of this back¬ 
ground, when we say that the wife loves the husband not for the lovo 
of him but for the love of heiself, it means that the wife loves the 
husband not for her selilsh ends but for the realization of the 
supreme end. for which both she and her mate set out on this pil- 
grfmage of llfb with the hope and aspiration that they would bo 
coraplementary to each other. This is equivalent to saying that they 
dived into the ocean of life only to swim successfully out of it, that 
they ore eqjoyirg the objects of the world of matter solely to get 
away from their attraction after having realized their hollo wqoss. 
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They began with selfishness and Ahankora only to attain seUIesmess 
emd otherliness, 

Ahankara and Aima conjointly set out on the journey of tiCe. 
When Anna became dormant* Ahankara became dom inane and 
selfishness and nothing else but $eldshae$s was the outcome. On the 
other band, rf Aima becomes supreme, Ahankafa must recede in the 
backgrouDd and become subservient to Atnia\ every selfishness must 
disappear and mutter be regarded as only tl>e servant of the 
spirit. It was at this that Vajnyavalkya has bimod as being the direc¬ 
tion of progress of the spirit as visualized by the Vedre seers. The 
whole enigma turns on the word Smyt (self). What is i^HVj or 
what is self? Is matter thy self or is spirit thy self? •Know thyself* 
says Vajnyavnlkya! An echo of the same thought was beard in 
Orecce when Socrates voiced similar utterances. It is no doubt true 
tbui everything is for the self, for you and for me. 

Bui what is this self, this 'you/ this ‘me'? Is jt FrakeHi or is it 
Puruitha. ego or spirit, Ahankara or Atmal Vedic cull lire inimpcted 
from the housetops that this Swa (self) is not matter but spirit, 
not Prakriti but Purusha, not Ahankara but Atma. So it is for 
Purusha that Prakrlii is the handmaid, it is for Anna that the family, 
the relatives, the society, the country, and the nation aU exist; and 
tbe world of matter is only to help the Anna in Its evolution and 
imiancipation. Alma or spirit is the end, Ahankara or ego con¬ 
stitutes the means; ego exists for the spirit and not the spirit for 
tbe ego; it is the spirit and the spirit alone that is the self, 
everything else must be looked upon aa not-scif. 

The Place of Atma in Spiritual Outlook or Life 

When one realizes that A/nia is the foundation on which the citadel 
of creation rests, one's entire outlook on life changes. In microcosm, 
one has to answer the question: whnt is this body? Is my body my 
real self? If the body is my real self, i have obviously to live 
and die foe it, its preservation must be the only iaccrest of oil my 
activities, and my life's quest must necessarily be directed towards 
this end. But If the body is only the instrument for a spiritual eotity 
which makes use of it for the fulfil ment of some higher objective, 
then my real self is not the body but the spirit. And just as tbe pre¬ 
servation of the body 1$ in my interest, even so, occasioos might 
arise when the shekiog oft of tbe attachment to tbis monal coil may 
be a far more imperative need of the hour. 
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The Vedic ideal treats the body as the conveyor of tbc spirit 
Does not the Vedic seer in Katha Uponishad say: *Anm is the 
chanotceri body 1$ the chariot'? ^ It is not tlic body that has to make 
use of the spirit rather it is the spirit that has to make use of the 
body. What holds true for microcosm, the body, can be applied 
with equal farce to macrocosm, the world of uinttcr. Just us (he 
body js for the spirit or /4ww, even so PrukriV or (lie world 
of matter is for ihc Super Spirit or Parama Afmti. The spirit must 
uvuil itself of the body, not body the spirit; we mupt enjoy Ihc world 
of mutter nnd not let tlie world enjoy us; this is the strain that flits 
across the uir out of the songs sung by the Vedic barda. 

Yainyavalkya. (he aage of UpunUhudic fame, gave a novel and 
original inUrprciaiion to the word 5 hv (self). This self, Ite said, 
was of two types. In the Hr?! type of felt, it is the mutter which 
becomes a master nnd the spirit assumes the place of a servant, or 
the ego gettiog the better of the spirit mokes Ahankara dominate 
over Atwa. It is only under the induencc of this type of self, that 
selfishness begets greater selhshnesf, the urge to enjoy the physical 
pleasures oflilb becomes deep rooted, and the feeling of attuchment 
to the objects of desire grows stronger In the second form of self 
it is the spirit that comes to its own; it makes the body und matter 
subserve its behests, thus making Atnia Che master und A/Mnknra 
the scrvuni. Tim outcome of this second kind of self wherein *V 
and self mean the A/ma and not the Ahankora, selfishness begets 
selflessness, und the fcclfng of attachment to Ihc worldly objects 
yields place to non'ULtachmcnt. According to the interpretation 
given by Vedic culture, tlie real meaning of the self is the Atnta. 
The one who treats Anna as (ho real seif leads an altogctlicr 
different life from the one who treats Prakrfil or AImkara as the 
real self. The former is of the heaven, heavenly; tbc latter Is of the 
earth, earthy. 

Today, the Anna ceases to occupy its due place of prominence, 
or for that matter any place at all, in the schemes of planning under¬ 
taken by men. In the light of current thought, the self is naught 
else but the body coupled with the world of matter. This accounts 
for the increasing tempo of selfishness in all our social behaviour. 
The individual, the family, the brotherhood, tlic different groups, 
societies, countries, nations, all resist one aaotber for their own sel- 
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fish aims, objectives, and esds. But Vedic culture does not regard 
the body aod the world of matter as being equivalent to self. Self 
is the Awet. something over, above, and beyond the body and the 
world of niAtter, Its existence demanda no proof, It is always pre* 
sent, everyone feels it and experiences it. It pervades into every 
creature, be it man, animal, bird, or insect The Vedic hymn rightly 
states: 'One who sees nil creatures like bends threaded Into Arma 
mid Alma pervading into all creatures 1ms a true vision and is above 
doubts,'* 

All ore my equal> in all this same A/ma h tver present, evejTwhere 
its spiritual beauty is gradually unfolding everyone and 
everything is but the outcome of this one and the same principle of 
spiriluolity: this is a new outlook emanating from the agoold 
writings of the Vedic teachers which die natei'inlistic wodd of today 
needs for its dally living and salvation. The world originated, no 
doubt, from yf/mitkorn but it may proceed inlbe coarse of its evolution 
in two opposite directions. It Altankara in the sense of seif were to be 
interpreted os the body nnd nothing but the body, then this same 
self will develop only in one diiectloo, But if this very Ahojxkara 
msy be meumorphosed and spiritualized by the touch of Atma 
just as a piece of iron behaves magnet-like by the touch of a mag- 
ncu thea this very self can be dcawn towards and made to develop 
in another direction. And the banner of Vedic culture preoisdy 
points towards this another or the Aunic direction. 

U it not ft fact that when we ace steeped in the grossest forziu 
of materialism and ore engrossed as it were in (he deepest acts 
of seltishncss, the spark of spiritual consciousness which lurks withio 
us lying dormant, suddenly catches Aame and we fmd ourselves 
moving from the dark dungeons of selflshncss towards the con- 
Ungration of sclflcsness gathering momentum? However selhsb 
oae may bo, it is u common experience and knowledge that one 
cfTaces oneself for and in the interest ofthefhmily. Can the pleasures 
that a mother gets by subjecting herself to hardship for the sake 
of her child be ever compared to the feeling she would have if, 
surrounded by ail the material comforts, she found her child lo 
distress? On the other hand, consider a mother's joy and pride 
when she sees her child smiling and happy as if she bad the kingdom 
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of the world at her command. Aod do we not come scross men who 
sacrifice ihemse]ve«» their femily, and their all for the sake of ihelr 
country and their nation ? Tills is not mere idealism; it is the most 
practical philosophy of living dothed fn the words of Contucious 
who said; ‘He who performs only seir'inicrestcd actions will make 
himself many enemies.' Shri Romokrlshna carrying this philosophy 
to a higher plane remarked that Just as the sun ond the moon 
cannot be r^ected in muddy waters, the Almighty cinnot shine 
through a heart thnl Is obsessed witli '1* and 'mine*. 

All tltis can only happen as and when Ahaiikara becomes RpirltuuU 
lied by the touch of Atma\ and instead of (he ego overpowering 
the spirit, the gigantic fortress of Atma overshadows the citadel 
of Ahankara. When this Aimic outlook broadens Its horizons and 
Aftankura surrenders to Atma. then selflessness ^ines forth from out 
of the skyHne, and selfishoess goes behind the dark,moisture bearing 
clouds from whence it rains upon the earth In the form of the precj* 
ous drops and dews of selflessness. It is only when Anna establishes 
its supremacy by recruiting Ahaikara m its service that every act of 
selfishoess t<get$ seinessoess, because la the eyes of the spirit 
selflessoe&s itself lies in the interest of self. This cycle of scinshncss 
tomiog into selflessness, the latter by itself becoming the so colled 
selfishness and once again converting itself into selflessness, is the 
continuous process which Is set InCo motion when Alma holds Uio 
plan of life flrmly in its grip. In an Atmie sclieme every selfishness 
Is for self'd^cemcat. every selflessness is for perpciuailoa. Who 
does not know that parents eftaee their selfish interests for the 
sake of their children, and the children again grown into parents 
sacrifice (hemselvce for the next generation. Even so do (he blades 
of the scissors of seIfishness*cum-$elQessne$s cut through the fabric 
of life and shape It into spiritual garments with which each genera- 
lion is clothed. 

The wheel of selfishness-selflessness needs no fuel to gear it Into 
action. It works like an automaton. It commences on its own and 
works, or revolves io perfect tune, rhythm, and harmony. We may 
or may not believe la the existence of Alma, but the process described 
above must and does go on unhampered. It is Anna alone that Is 
the nhimate reality. The intricacies of the labyrinth of life are dis- 
eDtaogled only if we proceed on the assumption of Atma being 
the master of the litualioa and the captain of our ship of existence. 
It is only on tlie basis of this assumption that we art In a position 
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to solve the mys»iy as to why in this wori4 of stark naked s^fishoess 
does selflessness bubble up from its iooermost depths* why ui this 
world of untruth, corruption.and dishouesty.do truth, righteousness, 
and honesty struggle hard to nunife$t themselves. Do we not all 
experience that as life advances, sel hah ness fhils and selflessae^ 
shines forth, soliciting ns it were for an opportcinlty, to bless the 
world. Yes, the world needs these blessings today, so let us all 
have them. In this contoxl wo oro reminded of Swami Viveka&nnda 
when he said; The world is in need of lliose whose life is one 
burning love, selfless. TImt love will make every word tell like 
thunderbolt.' 

Jf wedo not believe in tho existence or the opemtioa of ibis spirit¬ 
ual principle or entity, namely, the Alma, the fact that selflessness 
j$ (bit by one nnd all as a virtue, despite nil the advantages accruing 
from selfishness, is a matter which remains unexplained and unex¬ 
plainable. Vedic cultnce is not so much concerned with proving the 
existence of Atma. Anna or no Awta, there is qo denying the fact 
that in spite of untruth, truth prevails, in s^ie of dishonesty, honesty 
prevails, in spite of darkness, light prevails. The Vedic seers opined 
only ^is much that these facts are better understood, explained, and 
grusped with a working hypothesis that the spirit is a separate entity 
from the material elementfi. 

How does selfishness give rise to selflessness when both are 
contmdletory? According to the Vedic masters, this contradiction 
is not inherent but apparent. Is it not common knowledge that only 
a ripe fruit yields a healthy seed which, when sown, will in its turn 
grow into a tall tree? Similarly, it is only ripened selfishness thnt 
alone can generate into selflessness. Every set ofsclflshoess is solely 
the outcome of any unfulItJled desire. When the desires and their 
propelling forces exhaust themselves, selflessness is born out of seif- 
ishness; in other words, selflessness is the ripened fruit of selflshness. 
But if without exhausting the force of desire, ooe attempts to step 
into the arena of selflessaess, the inevitable result will be that of one 
being neither flsh nor fowl nor good hernog. If one continues to 
indulge in the enjoyment of sense-objects even after the desire has 
died out, the situadon can be compared to tbe stuffing of the stomach 
with ucdigestiblc edibles when there is no buogcr to justify (his 
intake. And to run away iVom the senso<objects, when the desire 
for their eojoyment is at Its bei^t, is like throwing away tbe food 
whilst the stomach is still craving for satisfaction. Selflessness and 
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desirelcssness cnn only be tho ofTspring of the fuKilment of desire. 
Though this sounds controdicCofy it is nevertheless the truth, the 
whole truth* end nothing but the truth. 

Vedic culture hos a grent niessnge to deliver to the war-worn weary 
world. The message is: the spinind principle though invisible. 
Still forms the wnrp end woorof (he fabric of mutter nnd the nuitcrini 
world. All existence nnd all^Jifo emanates from It. tt h due to thix 
spiritual principle that every suliishness temiiiuites in scino.s.snew<. 
oil dependence paves the wny towards independence, every nltuclt- 
ment leuds towards non*iUtachment. und trutli, righlcoustiess, nnd 
honesty triumph over untruth, dishonesty, nnd corruption. Bondage 
;s yielding place Co freedom, egoism is making way cu usher in aU 
truism, and love of self is being replaced by love for humanity at 
large. There Is a still small voice within us eoutinuously whispering 
in our ears that the world is ephemeral, that if not today, then to* 
nioTTOW, Utis bubble of life must burst and AlKtnkora will have to 
surrender Itself to the spiritual principle of our being. It U in (his 
outlook end vision alone that the welfare of the individual, the 
family, the society, the country, the nation, and tlto world at large, 
has had its foundation and will ever continue to do so. It wus the 
acceptance of this truth that made Swami Vivekananda pceiLuh : 
'Scir-sacriflcc, not self-iisscrlion, Is the highest law of the Universe 
and the dilTcrcocc between God and the Devil is in nothing except 
in unsolDshncss and selfishness.* 
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THE tJFE PMNaPLE AND tTNTVERSAL BROTnERHOOD 

WHAT ARE the units into which the scctnl structure can be divi¬ 
ded? They arc the individual, the family, the gcoup, the so««y, the 
country, nnd the nation. Each of these units is set one against the 
other, individual against individual, family agninst familyi group 
against group, country ngainst country, and nation against nation. 
Whnt is the cause of this divided and ever warring humanity? ll is 
due, as we hnve seen in the last chapter, to the world having 
originated from Ahojikara or the egoistic principle. According to 
Indian philosophy, egoism is the mistiest priociplemaairestingitseif 
through the entire universe, pervading irv the tiniest atom in the world 
ofninUcr and tbc earliest amoeba in the world of life. As Uie writhing 
serpent emerges stronger from each cast chat it leaves behind, even so 
the sorpcDt of Afmkara gathered strength or momentuo) as ic forged 
its way through each and every layer of the evolutionary strata. And 
finally today it emerges as the principle that dominates the entire 
world. 

When tills Akankara or ego successfully scales Its h^hts in the 
individual, the latter starts tbioking In teems of 'oty wife, my child¬ 
ren’ which is nothing but an extension and fulhlmeot of die egoistic 
urge which Is common to all of us, When one’s ego Is not satisfied 
with one's supremacy over the family, this *V and *my* principle 
converts Itself into an iusatiable hunger for mastery over fellow 
beings and finds satisfaction in the formation of clubs, groups, ood 
societies. A membership or masterdom of these organisaiioos makes 
one feel that one’s importance is fuciber penetrating, and thus one’s 
egoistic horizons are further widened because they are nevr no longer 
confined to one's narrow individuality or limited family, but rather, 
they art equated with the group or organisatioD into which the indi¬ 
vidual haa made his entrance, h is (he ego of some domineering 
personality that reigns supreme in every social organisation or group. 
Though it is claimed that the voice of the group prevails, a little 
peep behind the curtain clearly reveals that it is only the stroag 
individual's Ahankara that holds its sway in the ihmlly, in tbc group, 
and in society. This ego or Ahankara Is interwoven like the warp and 
woof into the texture of social struetnre and thought. 
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When rtligton becomes (he dominating factor in society, the 
individual develops a bent of mind that he is a Hindu, a Muslim, 
a Jew. or a Christian und Chat whatsoever he opines or utters, time 
alone is Che inith and all else is untruth. 1$ not history replete with 
instances of Jehads and (npuisitions carried out by Muslim and 
Christian fanatics to destroy root und branch those whom they 
considered inlidcis? Innocent blood has been mercrlcsNjy shed in 
the cause of religion and with the immc of God on the lips of the 
runiktics. Whcji nutlon or country bccontcs itie dominating factor 
in society, Iho same individual begins to Ihink in Ihc strain: *1 .im 
nn Indian, or an Egyptian, or a Ocnnun.ora Russian, and it is my¬ 
self, my nation, my country that alone has the right to exist, 
nil else, namely, other nnilons, other countries must meet the fate iif 
oonihilntion at the hands of my nation and my country.' Whut were 
the hopes and osplradons of Mussolini and Hitler? Did they not 
wish to bring sovereign sway und mastery to their nations? And did 
not their aspirations full a prey to the booming guns of destruction 
and bring about misery for millions of men. women, and children? 
All these occurrences are the result of certain irrcsisiil^e impulso 
of Ahaukara trying to nuinirest themselves. Jf one were to unroll 
the carpet of time, (he designs would dearly indicate that every 
organisation, group, oreouotry formed by man bears the imprint of 
his donunating ego. But human nature, as it Is made, docs not like 
to accept or face up to this unpleasant charge. When this fact is 
outspokenly proclaimed it is called the dictatorship of u single indi¬ 
vidual: when a person lights shy oftheappdlotion it is very often 

termed as party dictatorship or party rule, The basic element in all 
these social processes is Ahaukara or the ego. 

The founders of Vedic culture felt a little repugnant at this fact 
of Ahankora spreading its wings to bring every aspect of human life 
under its fold. They realised that if the forces of Ahartkaea were 
allowed to have their free and full pby. it would only mean the 
ushering in of disuni^ in the place of unity, disharmony in the place 
of harmony, conflict and hatred in place of co-opention and love: 
but they also realised that, since the dawn of creation, any social 
organisation that man has ever conceived of can only be attributed 
(0 the propulsion of his ego, This is borne out by the face that the 
indlviduaj always tends to extend the area over which his ego can 
hold swoy, and hence it is that from tbe family the ego finds its way 
into the group, and from the group to the country or (he nation. 
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In aU these eases, the cardinal pouU is that the ego of one or certain 
individuals dominates over that of the others. Those who are 
dominated smart under the yoke of suppression, find watt for the 
wheel to turn when they will be in a position to dominate over Che 
weaker ones. ConHict is the inevitable sequence of any social process 
having ita foundatbns in AJmkara^ 1111$ philosophy of the Vedic 
masters found Its echo in the teachings of Christ when he said: 
'He who exalts himself shall be humbled and he who bumbles him' 
self shall be exalted,'nnd that 'the Inst sholl be the first and the 
first InsL* 

The egoism of an individual, of a family, of a group, necessarily 
implies one’s superiority whieh brings in iu wake the other's infe* 
riority. It is out of these two contradictory feelings of inferiority 
and superiority Chat every conflict, divenity. hatred, and division 
ensues; and in this dash of egos only a few survive to lord it over 
the others, regardless of whether they be individuals, groups, coun¬ 
tries, or nations. What happens when the ego of any of the above 
mentioned units dominates over that of the others? The suppressed 
ones flare up with jealousy and the seed of every conflict, disunity, 
and conspiracy is sown between isdividuals and individuals, groups 
and groups, nations and nations, countries and countries. The 
Ahankora of the weaker ones tends only to be suppressed, but is never 
destroyed and there it lies lurking for an opportunity to wreak its 
vengeance upon its erstwhile oppressors. This is the reason why 
in a sodal organUation built upon the foundations ot AMe/ikara, 
as ours is, man can only shed the blood of his fellow beings; nations 
and countries can only proceed in their warring designs ogalnsc one 
another, But is it not a fact that men also love theli feUowmeo, and 
nations and countries do live in harmony and peace amongst them¬ 
selves in spite of setfishness generated by Almkofa'J They do so not 
because AJmkara can ever bring men, nations, and countries closer 
to one tmoUier, but because the basic clemeot in the structure of the 
universe is Aima tattvo or the spiritual principle which is consinntly 
struggling to manifest itself; and for the ultimate nmnlfestatioo of 
which all the forces of creation are summoned to tune in with the 
divine plan. 

But, nevertheless, rimm mrr>vr 18 not in a position to dispense with 
Ahankarat for without its help, it cannot move, but at the same time, 
it cannot allow itself to be permanently dominated by Ahankara- 
Thus it is an unending duel which goes on between these two prin- 
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ciples; so long as Ahankara bolds its sway, struggles, wars, and blood¬ 
shed are the Inevitable consequences. However, the rays of light 
issuing forth fron\ the lamp of Vedic culture point out that the 
direction and development of the world ia from Ahonkora to Ahm 
lauva. from war and bloodshed to pence and hnrmony. bccousc the 
chartered out destiny of the universe is naught else hut tlic innnf> 
fosmtion of (he spiritual principle by milking use uf the world 
of matter as a means to its end. 

True UvolulioD is lo Obliterate (he Ego and A^niken (he Spirit 

Let us exuinine whni the world is, because It is only from this 
knowledge and understanding that wc can realise and appreciate 
what it should or ought to be. Wc Imvc already stated in a previous 
cliaptcr that the wodd is on interplay of the forces of ProkrUi and 
Furuxha, or Ahankara and Atma tativa. or the egoistic and the spin* 
tual principles. Ahwikora is not the self. It Is the immcdiaio product 
of Pt'akritL The evolution, development, and expansion of Ahankai a 
is not the evolution, development, and expansion of Atum tatiw 
or the spiritual principle, but of Prakriti or the world of muUcf, 
Pvtusha or Atma tattva is the self. 

Prakriti. according to Sunkhya philosophy, has three iitlribulcs, 
namely. Satitasima (unnctivrty), ^<7yag7»r<7(uctivi(y), and TamoRima 
(inactivity). The nature otPrakriti \i such that Satt\tiRw>a Is domina¬ 
ted by Pajoguna, and Rajogma is dominated by r<7/;(Cgimn. Conse¬ 
quently. it !s Rajoguro and Tamagufta which arc the domuuiting 
factors of the structure of the world of matter and of lift, Retjaguna 
and Tamoguna (ogetber account for jealousy, hatred, conflict, strug¬ 
gle. war, and bloodshed prevailing in the world. 

The logical outcome of the combination and concentration of 
Rajasika aad Tamaslka forces of Pi'akriti and Ahankara in the indivi¬ 
dual is that he tends to organise groups, countries, and notions. 
This provides fuither scope for igniting the fire of his ego, of and 
‘my,* of his superiority over others j the big *1', the small ‘you,’ 
which ultimately results Jo setting man against man, family against 
I^Uy. coiintry against eousliy, and nation against nation. But 
all this happens because we forget the spiritual principle and let 
the material principle of Ahankara have tbe upper hand, 

True evolution it not the expansion of Ahankara, but the manifes¬ 
tation of Aftna tattva hidden behind but ]>ee^ng out through the 
veils of the world of matter. Any effort at obliterating the ego and 
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awakening tbe soul it an elTort m the right dlreetion. An individual 
must, as he proceeds along tbo path of progress, prevent the urges 
of the ego from materialisatioo. He should form the family not as 
on extension of Ahankva, but as n restraint upon it; the group, the 
country, or nation, not as an egoistic organisation but as a result of 
the mounting sucrihees of the ego. When n nation or a country 
is bom, not as n result of somebody’s domiaatlog ego, but as the 
result of seir'enheement, no conflict, struggle, war, or bloodshed en¬ 
sues. It fs Ahankara and only Abonkara which creates division, 
diversity, itnd hatred; but the moment this ego is subdued, the era of 
unity. Jove, pence, and harmony automatically sees rts hrst light of 
dawn. Vedic culture laid the foundation of universal brotherhood 
and world peace on this ^ain of thought 

Ego is (he Cause of all Sdfjshncss 

The world sodal structure of today stands on the mount of selflsh- 
ness. All our doings have their springs as well as their gushing rivu> 
lets aloitg the sides of this mount. The question chat coufronts us 
is: sluill we be profiled by doing this or that? If the answer is in 
the afRmiatrvc, we go ahead and do it, otherwise we retreat with 
our backs to the wall What Is the basis of all this selhshuess? It is 
Ahcftkara. The moment we think of ourselves as the centre of all 
Ahankara steps in, and wirh it comes its companion seliUb* 
QOss. Everybody talks os well advocates selQessncss, but so long os 
our concepts move around the circle of my*aess and thy*ness. how 
can we gel rid of selfishness? The mount of selfishness an be 
levelled down only by digging out the worms of Ahankara from tlte 
layers of its soil. 

Ahankara, as we have said before, is a pbilosophical term used by 
the Sankhya school of thought aod w^ch in ordioaiy parlance 
means selfishness. A social structure erected on the foundations of 
selfishness caunot but have as its roof tiles tlic scUtug of man against 
man. family against family, group against group, naliou against 
nation, and country against country. As stifishness is at the bottom 
of all our soctaJ organisations, instead of moving forward, mao is 
beating a retreat The institution of the family of today which should 
have contributed to the advaneemeot of man is pulling him back¬ 
wards. Those of us who are engaged in the tasks of social welfare 
become Indifferent towards it after marriage. The individual cams 
and sets aside several lacs to enable his wife nnd children to live a 
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life of ccisc and luxury^ whilst he allows his servants to starve and 
feel tho pinches of cold. We labour and sweat ali our life m umassiog 
large fortunes so that our inheritors may lead an easygoing existence. 
Social workers, who are always supposed to be above-board, when 
faced with family probJenu have l)ccn known to full preys to many 
evil};. 

Crt)mwelt*5 glorious achievement was Ills vueecss in getting 
tho English Llm>nc rcscncd frciin llie tyrnnny r>r the Briti.sh kings, 
but ho felt a prey to the lure of nmking his family into n royal house. 
Napoleon fought for France, but he also nuccesafully founded 
a royal dynasty of his own, thus dragging his country into the very 
quagmire out of which he hud set about to Mbemte it. India us well 
us olher countries Imve known bloody balUcs traceable to fumily 
tusslu. Was oot the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet enacted out of u 
family feud? And tho cause of iu to use Shakespeare's words: 
Two households, both alike in dignity,.. . From ancient grudge 
break to new mutiny.* Once again, to describe the outcomo in 
Shakespenro's language *civil blood makes civil hands unclean,’ and 
fordier. *A pair of star-cross'd lovers lake their life.' and 'Do with 
their death bury their parents' strife.’ What docs all (his indicuic? 
It clearly sJiows that when an individual conccniraios ull his efforts 
in selfishness. In /i/mkara. in (lie building up of his egoistic urge 
by way of the rnmily, he is withlicid and tied down m this narrow 
groove, and proven tod from doing service to h is nation or his cou ntry. 

But does man find satisfaction in being thus imprisoned in this 
narrow cage? Docs he fee] die expansion of the self while doomed 
to labour, like worms and insects, to take care of his ofTspring? 
Would he not like to share the joy of the skylark whom Shelley 
ecstatically addressed: 'Hail to thee, blithe spirit! Bird thou never 
wert’? Does on mdividsal not feel immense joy when he shakes off 
all the bondages which conijoe him to the narrow self and starts on 
the pilgrimage of life, expanding his self day by day. identifying him¬ 
self not only wkh the members of his family but with humanity at 
Jar^. thus helping to establish the universal brotherhood of man 
on earth? If it be true that such an expansion of self opens up wide 
floodgates of joy for the one who lives for others and not for himself, 
why then do men of the world live and d ie for themselves and $el fls h- 
ness is the only goal of their existence? 

The answer is that Ahankara comes in the way and blocks our 
movement towards self expansion. At first, Ahankara blocks die path 
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to progress of Atmn taitvo in tbe family; if it breaks off the family 
shAckles its progress is blocked by the group, by the society, by the 
aailon. and by the country one belongs to. It is my family, my group, 
my parly, my nftlion, my country; this AhmtkaratXtrrwiX of identify* 
ing one's self with varlom organizations and institutions is Che root 
cause of all tlie difTerenccs, hatreds, struggles, and troubles so widely 
prevalent in Ihc world of today. Ahankara keeps one In bondage, 
Atma tauva sets the mdividuni free; Ahankara satisfied by imprTSon> 
ing itsoif into narrow grooves, Atma tattva deligbCs in Freeing itself 
from nil such cnensemenu; is a product o{PrakrUi{jaaXtef) 

and so It U naturul for it to derive satisfociion in being bound 
down to (he objects of the world of matter, Atma lattva is not only 
distinct from mailer but is also above and beyond jnstter and so 
feels Joy only is breaking off the bondages of matter. In this con* 
iliet between Ahankara Atma tattva, i^ten the Utter overpowers 
the former and makes use of it as ju servant, it is called emancipation 
and liberation, or Moksha by the Vcdic seers. 

How Vedic CuKorc Overcame Ahaokara or the Ego 

The bondage of Ahaikara is so strong that it is not easy to get rid 
of it The great thinkers of (he world have jointly as well aa seveially 
tried to plan out a way for the redemption of Atma lativa from 
the grasping tentacles of Ahankara. We come into coflicl with others 
simply because we associate ourselves so strongly with any one of 
the social units, be (t the family, the group, the nation, or the country, 
that we ideotify our well-bdng with its prosperity and our interest 
with its progress. This leads us to dissociate ourselves from 
tlic other individuals as well as units and lo regard them as our 
enemies. When will we realize that whilst formlag a (hmily we must 
disentangle ourselves from it. and whilst organizing a group, a society, 
or a nation, we must not treat persons belonging to other similar 
units as aliens 7 When will we be able to utier as sponUneousIy as 
Christ did (he words: 'Who is a mothef. who is a brother 7 If any* 
one does (he will of my Father, he is my mother, my brother, my 
sister, and all/ 

Plato had struck upon a novel device to loosen the bonds of the 
ego. What is the shape of (he bond that the ego takes? it creates 
attachment to oil that falls within its purvjev/. Plato thought that all 
attachment began with the individuJ identifying himself with his 
offspring, The first lesson, therefore, in getting rid of this all-em* 
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bracing infiucnee of the ego is to renounce one's child &nd to eoirust 
it to the cure of other parents. When you cull a child 'bone of your 
bone nnd flesh of your Hesh/ when you treat him us your other 
self, only then your afTection for him becomes so deep thutyou usurp 
the rights of others and Mart building up property for him ns you 
would for younclf, If cliildren could Itc interuhsingcd. the gross 
form atAhankara would nuiomntfcully xub<idc imd the lumily aystem 
instend of pushing the individual biickwitrd in (he race of life's 
unfoldmcnc would help him to move forward. 

Pluto's thought though IdcaJ I& most impnicticul. Vcdic culture 
luid developed another idea which it put into praelicc. Tlie concept 
was that parents only give birth to tlie childien; in ciTcci, all 
children belong to (he State. Parents cannot propcrtly look after 
tlicm, nor eon they provide them with all that they need for their full 
development. And hence if they belonged to thcStntCi they would all 
have an equal right to educulion. to health, and to tha other oppor- 
ikiniLies. They should therefore be weaned away from their parents 
ut about Ihe age of six or seven nnd put into institutions managed 
by educational experts, wherein ample opportunities should be pixi- 
vided to every child irrespective of caste, creed, orstouix. They 
would belong from now onivards to the State and it was tho respons¬ 
ibility of the State to fix them up in life in tho jobs that suited them 
best. When ptircnls were freed from such a responsibility, their 
attachment to the family and the children did not come in the way 
of their Atn\ic development. And aliva consider tlic serenity with 
which they would accept life's choJIengos. for does not the Buddha 
say: Tt is only from cnclerinnent, attachment, und craving time 
grief, fear, and sorrow springs; he who >8 wholly free from these 
for him there is no grief, no fear, and no sorrow' ? On nnolher 
occasion continuing in the some strain he admonished: 'the longingi 
for Jewels, cmaments, wife, nnd children art more powerful bonds 
than those of iron, wood, or hemp'. It Is the duty of (he State to 
encourage institutions where such a dispassionate outlook can be 
cultivated. 

Such Insdtutions existed in India in the Vedic period which were 
called Gu/ukulas', Guru means the teacher and kula means the family. 
A child, at the prop^ age at which he could manage himself, was 
removed from tlie smaller ^rnlly of the parents and was placed 
in the so regarded larger family of the teacher. Here he found 
him self amongst other children of h/$ age whom he was taught to 
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look upon DS his brothers. The basic idea was that he was divoired 
froni one snmder kufa (fajnHy) only to be placed foio a larger 
though this larger family unit was that of the Icacher. Thus 
did ihe child begin his early life in an atmosphere of dcuchment, of 
t^Z’Ahonkarhaihfu of efTucing the ego, and of treating all lus com- 
ptinion^i belonging to the stimc bigger family. 

The iiecitMiion ihut Iho (jurukuh syslcm of education generates 
u feeling of ntm-aduclinicnt to words parents is not its demerit, but 
rtUher » merit, becniiKe it U non-atinchment that has to be aspired 
to liy one nnd all. One \m lei learn the lesson of noo-attachmem 
or (if c(i';u:ing (he ego {Afioiikara) which keeps one bound down to 
one's purticuhir fjmity, particular group, porticclac noiioo, purticu- 
hit country. The ICK.son of lessons, the spiritual lesson one has to 
imbibe, is the one of regarding all nations and alt countries as one's 
ovpti, The ideal of Vcdic culture Is to consider the whole of mankind 
as one family, one nation, and one country. How can this lesson, of 
treating uU living beings as one’s family and the whole world as ooc’s 
home, ho learnt without a proper training from the most susceptible 
ctirly age? The institutional limitations mised by Akankara mMstbt 
levelled to the ground, the limitations of I*ness and my-aoss woven 
□round the ideas of thcfumily, the group, the nation, and the country 
must be completely wnshed away into the seething foam of life. 

There wus also another institution knows as Vmaprastha Ashrama 
which engendered u reeling of detachmont and a desire to outgrow 
the juirrownc» of Ahaukara. Vaiiaprasllic fgomg into the forest) 
moun^ to move from the house state into a houseless state. Accord¬ 
ing (n the Vedic conception, there should come a time, lq tbe life 
of each one of us. when we should break off the petty narrow nsso- 
ciutinns which keep us tied down to domesitcity and be free to asao- 
ciuio ourselves with the higher interests of life. We should begin with 
the family but not end with it. Tlie quintessence of the institution 
of Vaitopruflia is that a man should think that bis wife is not tbe 
whole world for him, the woman should think that her husband and 
childreo arc not nil iliac she has to live for, and that both of them 
should expand their selves and identify iLemselvcs with the other 
living beings of God’s creation. The most dommating spirit uoder- 
lyiDg the Vonaptrostha is to be able to live ss an individual but not 
to rest con«nt to be confined to one's narrow self, to live in the 
family but not to be chained to it, to associate with tbe group but 
not to regard other groups as aliens, to love one's natioo and coun* 
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try but not to curse hatred end animosity tovards otber nations 
and countries, to move eootinuousiy from selAshocss towards 
seillessnes, to grow out of narrowccss and expand one's self to 
envelop the selves of oU liviog creatures. It is only In this wny chat 
the ufliversnl brotherhood of men can be established on earth. 

Fanily, Group, Society, Nation, Country—All are Manifestations of 
Ahankara or ihc Ego 

After tho family, which Is the manifostntion of Che ego and at a 
certain stage becomes on impediment in the expansion of the Aimic 
principle comes the group. This is the next stage in which the 
mnnifesiAtion of Ahankara blocks the progress of Atmfe expression 
and drags the individual into its qungmirt; and unless a concerted 
effort is made to get out of it, the mire gradually starts enveloping 
tbe individual. The one who breaks off tho narrow circle of the 
family and enters into the larger circle of the group to serve it 
embarks upon a life apiritual or a lifb demarcated for self-expansion. 
But If the group Imprisons the individual within its limits and does 
not aEow him to freely follow the path of continuous enlargement 
of the self, it also becomes an impediment. We enter a group to 
serve & larger humanity but if we cannot outgrow our narrow 
group interests, we tend to clash with other groups nod the whole 
purpose of a gradual enlargement of the self Is defeated. 

Life is a continuous process of conflict between PrakrlU and 
Purusha, Ahankara and Atma rar/vu; each of them tries to get the 
better of tlic other. When the family or the group we belong to is 
involved in tho concepts of I-ncss or my-ncss, when the bells of the 
family or the group ring with the dominatmg note of 'I\ then it is 
that the belU have issued the warning knell of dashes with the other 
families or groups, because all that comes into the fold of T' and *my* 
is in conformity with Aitonkara but Is confounded with Atma taitya. 
Instead of regarding the family and the group as nianifestatlons of 
the ego, they are treated as identical with Aima (attva. It is due to 
this confusion between Ahankara and Atma laUva that the quaiities 
of Ahankara ore mixed up with those of Atma rat t fa. Thus tbe family 
as well as tbe group, instead of serving as vehicles for spiritual 
advaucemenc, convert themselves into huge boulders that block the 
path to spiritual reallzadon. True sjnritual progress means that we 
gel into the family or the group only to get out of them matured; 
and then get Into, as well as out of. some other social organisation 
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with the feeling of detachment sharply increasing in progression as 
we approach and behold the illumined floodgates, throu^ which 
the sailing vessel of man has to pass some day. 

After the family and the group comes the wider held of society. 
We have discussed ihnt the development of the individual necessi¬ 
tates both the entrance Into as well as the exit from family life; and 
for the some reasons the formntJon of a group is qs compelling as it 
is Co cruse Its walls of separation lo the ground. Society uiso is 
another Institution organised to help man in scir-roulization. But 
if it comes in the way of the spirit imd blocks its progress whilst 
it is climbing the hill to reach into the realm of hi^cr vnJuts and 
draws it beck to keep it conhned to its cnrthly bondages, then society, 
1 ike the family and the gro up. has also to be marked off with n cro ss. 

It is the ego and its concomluint selfishness which undertakes or 
results in the formation of the family, the group, and tlie society. 
After formation, these units might either be the strongholds of 
Anno tattva or of Ahonkaro, and permit either the guns of Ahankara 
or those oC Alma /anva to resound from their battlements. If the 
guns of AJiankara start booming, destruction and desolation will be 
the outcome: but each shot fired from the guns of Alma laitva 
cannot but ensure progress towards spiritual development. 

One may learn the lesson of utter selflessness at well as gross 
selfishness in the school of the family, or the group, or the society, 
Is there any sacrifice that the husband or the wife will not make for 
each other? Groups and societies also willingly undergo privations 
and hardships to mAintaln (heir independence. Besides thU lesson 
of selfiessnesa these institutions aho inculcate selfishness. There is 
no dearth of superstitious parents who will practise black magic 
on other children to save their own from being u prey to the same 
evil. The different groups clash against one another for some petty 
interest, and even in society egoism and selfishness hold sway. 

Why is this so? When the family, the group, and the society can 
inspice us with selflessness, why then do they become volcanoes 
emitting the lava of selfishness? This is so because very often the 
means are taken for the cods aad the ends are altogether forgotten. 
We need the family, the group, and the society for out spiritual 
development, but in the course of evolution at some stage we must 
conipuUorily give tliem up and free ourselves from their entan^- 
mCQts. And this is what the modem generation finds dlfflcull to 
accept in theory and implement in practice. 
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We &re hereofi o long, ioog pilgrimago otAiniie evolution, There 
are rest*)louses an the woyi but these halting places ore only for a 
tempornry sojourn ond itot for permanent habilation. The purpose 
of tliis loag journey is to free Amta tanva from the tentadcs of 
Ahwikora. Tlie family, tJie group, the society teach us both the 
lessons of selfishness ns well ns selflessness, but their main object 
is to guide u$ on Co selflessness through the labyrinilis of selhshncss, 
Tho lesson of scincssness is ieimt only iiAer having passed through 
the vicissitudes of scJfishness. There arc oxasions [when we ctm 
see dourly that the family, the group, the society arc no longer 
serving thdr purpose of feuding us on from sclUihne^s to selilossncss. 
ThU is the time when wc should discard them from our lives itnd 
inarch on to a higlier plane of aistcnca Utls is the vciy core of 
Vedic teachiog 

And now. let us say a word about the nation and the country. The 
one who i$ imprisoned in the narrow cells of the family, the group, 
and the society cannot visual i 2 e the wider concepts of the nation and 
the country. It Is only by wading through these narrow streams 
that one can enter into the ocean of bigger concepts. Only one 
amongst thousands would for&akchis narrow, individual, and family 
iniereais to servo his group; and probably one umongst millioru 
would be prepared to give up lus narrow group to serve the interests 
of the nation and the country. 

But the nation and the country may also be converted iiUo the 
symbols of the grossest form of egoism. The Ahatikara of a nation 
may so run riot Uuit the vmrld rmiy l\ave an untor^tlublo demon¬ 
stration of it. Hitler thought tliai tlic Germans were bom to rule 
mankind. Mussolini wished his nation to be the strongest power 
on earth. Japan believed h^elf to be tbe leader of Asia. What did 
not all these victims of Ahaitkara do to let destruction and death 
loose upon the ianocent people of the earth 1 What happened In 
India at the time of partition in 19477 The Alwnkara of two nations 
was aroused, rivers of blood (towed, and those who had lived and 
laughed together, suffered and eojoyod together us common childrtn 
of the soil, cut one another's throats. Man degraded himself below 
the level of the beast. Lion does not prey upon lion but man preyed 
upon mao. If the beast could express himself in hunian language 
he would speak thus: 'man alone can embark upon such a hght. 
a Sghc In which he preys upon his own kind, the beast of tbe Jungle 
is cot so degraded.' 
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Tbe Ahonkara of a nation or of a country can ignite these all-con* 
fuming flames of egoism and the entire worid can be thrown into 
the cauldron of destruction. The separating walls of I-ness and 
iny‘Qess risen (o the skies, setting nations against nations, countries 
against countries, have to be demolished before man can be drawn 
towards the noble Idea of uniting the nations ond the knitting to¬ 
gether of the difThrent countries into one world. And out of the de> 
bria new orehos of miiveml brotlicrhood sliould be constructed from 
which crisp multi-coloured banners may wave nnd fluucr noisily In 
the wind bearing the memorable words uttered by St. Francis of 
Asyisi: 'Where there is hatred. Jet me sow love; wltore tlicrc is 
injury, purdon; where there is doubt, (bhhj where there is despair, 
hope; where there is darkness, light^und whcrelhereissadness.Joy/ 

1'hc Aim of Vedle Culture Is to RepLuc I-oess by Universal 
Urellicrhood 

The ideas of my nation, my country, block the vray to human 
progress, both nuterial as well os spiritual. And just as the nairow 
concepts of my fdmily, my group, my society, create hostile feelings 
against other corresponding units, so also the ideas of my nation 
and my country generate a feeling of hostility against other coiin- 
cries&nd other nations. It is no doubt true that for seif'preservatlon 
an attachment to as well as an identification with one’s nation 
and country is absolutely necessary. A talk of universal brother¬ 
hood in a world ovenibodowed by the dark forces of Ahankara 
will always remain a dream or a mirage. Aod to let the world 
be at the mercy of these forces is to allow the reins of the chariot 
of destiny to be lield by ruas-eaters or the lions and leopards of 
Ahankara. Rut the goal of universal brotherhood is still there wait¬ 
ing for humanity to reach it; and though it cannot be attained in 
the twinkling of an eye, it can be rcaliz^ through each star of sel¬ 
fishness that sets and the outshining star of selflessness that rises 
in its place. 

Vodic culture gives the message of universal brotherhood to 
humanity at large, but at the same time it also lays emphasis on the 
cultivation of a feeling of attachment to one’s nation and countty. 
For in its scheme of 'Attach ment-Renunciatjoa' the oadoo and 
the country are unavoidable stages which have to be passed through 
in our onward march towards the ideals of one nation and one world. 
Every step that we take leads us on from the smaller to the greater. 
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and each stage that wc reach is not the goal in itself but only a means 
to an end. And this end» which we strive for and which may be a 
dteaxn for the present. Is to establish the kingdom of heaven on earth 
itself wherein every living being will be as near and dear to us os our 
own kith and kin. ^ The ideal sec before itself by Vedic cuHiire is: 
let Afmkora be subdued, let Aiwa laiiva prevail. Tlius alone con 
the ills of mankind be remedied. 

Tho world needs rethinking. Nations saturated with an egoistic 
sense of oggrnndisement have regarded themselves us the chosen 
ones of God. There was a lime when iho Jews thought bo, but 
they were relegated to the dustbin of time. Muslims upheld timi 
they were entrusted with n mission by the Divine to load aright the 
misguided world, but history has on record that it was they them¬ 
selves who were (ho misguided ones, The Atmkara of nations nod 
countries gave rise to the notions of being the chosen ones of Cod 
and (his resulted in their standing up one against the other. The 
message of Vedie culture lithe message for the obliteration of 
kora, the message of levelling down the Kpurating walls of division, 
disunity, und disharmony, and of esmblishing (he bonds of love, 
unity, und universal brotherhood. The coils of Ahankara unwind 
themselves into heterogeneity, but (he roots of Auna mua sprout 
into homogeneity. The revival of Vedic culture is an attempt to 
usher in an era when there will bo no dilTerences of castes or 
creeds, no disparities between (he rich and the poor, no problems 
of the East or Hie West. In this era the walls dividing commu- 
aides, nations, and countries will crumble into dust und open before 
our eyes a rmignjflcent visbi In which there will ha one noiion, 
one country, one humanity; all nations, all countries, all human 
beings merging themselves into u Great Oneness, 

All the great men of the world have been pining for such an cm. 
Alexander (he greatoould not bear the tight of the world split Into 
pieces. He took up the sword and started on the adventure of ostab- 
llsbiag world unity under his kingdom. Let the world be one. 
i( mattered not if it was under his sovoreiguty. The Muslims of 
tbe Arab countries went oo Jebad because they were intolerant 
of the separating walls of division. Germany dragged every natioo 
ifito war, oo two occasions, in its attempt to make mankind ono 
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through the use of the stfength of its brutal force. AU these ex pen* 
ments at oneness point to the concUision that unity, harmony, and 
oneoKs cannot be ushered id by relying on Ahankan, qd t>oes$ and 
my*ness. The unity based on the fear of the atom bomb cannot 
last long. The League of Nations was founded after the devastation 
of tho Nvar of 1914 but it has disappeared. The United Nations* 
Organisation was established after the World Wnr of 1939 but even 
here it is the egoism of nations that does not let the nations unite. 

Aha/ikaro (ego) is un attribute of Prakrili (matter) not of Arma 
(spifiOt and so long as Aha/\kara dominates, Prakrlti will not let 
,4//nacofne into its own. Love, unity, comradeship, brotherhood are 
the attributes Atma. and if we wish that they should niter down 
throu^ the very sieve of our being, we can do so only by sacri> 
ticing A/iaiikaia at the altur of Alma tativa. Tht countries whldi 
attempt to round oET tliclr dlfTerences across the confereiice able 
remain in their beoit of hearts miles apart from one another due 
to the dominance of <4/2iMA’ar0. Humanity has Cried and has also been 
attempting to esablish oneness through the brutal force of the 
police and the army, through the fb&r of the bayonet, bullets, and 
the atom bomb. But history has pronounced its verdict that the 
antidote to the atom bomb is none other than the Atmic conscious* 
ness and the awakening of tho spirit. 

An Indian Emperor, Aslioha by name, more than two thousand 
years ago, Inun^ed a scheme of world unification and sent his em* 
issaries of peace, to every nook aod comer of the globe, with the 
message: 'Man has remained till now uti enemy of mao and has 
divided mankind into separate castes, creeds, and nations. He lias 
derived nothing from it other than jealousy, haired, bickering, and 
distrust which have culminated in struggles and wars. The time is 
now ripe when we may forget our caste, creed, natioa, or country. 
Let us remember that our country is the whole world and our nation 
mdudes all mankind.' Asboka delivered the message not of the 
sword but of the milk ofhucnai) kindaess, not of the ego but of the 
spirit But even ihousaods of years before Aahoka the Vedic Aryans 
hid proclaimed: 'Hark ye, all men, chUdreo of the Divine, un- 
mort^ descendeats of common heritage, that ye are all oae,*^ 
lodia can once again after years of thraldom be the carrier of this 
message of unity for the spiritual devejopmeat of maniciod. 
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The world is dwindling before our eyes. Through a m^istery 
over Uie forces of nature^ mao has become the uncrowned king 
of creation. The distances which we used to cover in three 
months ait now being spanned svithin a few hours. Railways. telc> 
graphs, aeroplanes, rockets, radios, television, have overcome 
the barriers between country and country created by the rivers, the 
mountoins, and the oceans. Rut lit^ this disappeunince of physicol 
barriers brougitt man any the nearer to his fellow creature^? No, 
on tho contrary tlie sllunflon has hccoinc more cxploNlvc l>ccniisu 
when we could not easily cross the barriers the danger was fur awuy, 
bat now with tho distances having disappeared we ure cnosinnily 
near to or actually in tlte danger zone. We ore now sitauted mo clc^i^a 
to one another, with eacli one having a dagger to plunge, a pistol to 
fire, and all tbreatening to explode the atom bomb that iuiyone's 
fan^ is capable of releasing destruction and death upon tho universe 
without a minute's notice, /n this state if destruction ensues, the 
whole world might be reduced to ashes. We were better off with 
distances in between us. Tlie reason for tbis worsening siluation 
is that though the outward distaocos between mint and man tis well 
as nation and nation have been removed, yet the inward distances 
which were non-existent before have crept in and have widened the 
gulf. The inHaicd ego would net let men come nearer. Rcali^ng nil 
the evils that die flesh is heir to, solely on account of the domination 
of the ego, Christ promised: 'Blessed are die meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth.' and 'Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.* 

But why. one may nsk, despite these appanmtiy Indomitable 
forces otAha/fkara, are the physical distances diminishing? Almkam 
should enhance every type of distance, be it Inward or outward, 
physical or spiritual. The reason is that though AhoMkara douiinates 
the world at present, yet ultimately it is Atma tattva that will and must 
come out victorious and overpower the forces of Ahankara. The 
entire trend of evolutiou b towards this end. But shall we leave 
this manifestation ofthe/4rmfc principle to the unconscious processes 
of natural evolution, or take the whole process into our hands and 
guide it consciously? If we allow it to work itself out unconscionsly 
it may take millions of yean for the Afmie priociple to nianire.it 
itself. But If we guido its workings with a determined effort, the day 
for seir*reaIizatloii may be hastened aod the inward distances bet- 
ween minds may also disappear with tbe twinkling of ao eye. 
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For centuries we have been raising walls upon wells of separation 
against our neighbours in (he fonn ordiffecent races, difterent castes, 
and various creeds. 'One who Is not with us is against us* has been 
onr guiding dictum. The ego U constantly clashing against the spirit. 
Science has levelled down the physical barriers separating nation 
from nation, and country from country; but she has been Impotent 
in blowing up and blastlog to bits the Himulayan rocks that separate 
the minds of mm from one another. All this is so because with 
science and Utc mntcriallstic outlook domiruiting every walk of 
life the ni;ui of today tuils to re.'ilizo Chaucer’s ideal: * Allcrcatum 
in the world through love exist. And hickiiig lovo, lack all that may 
persist/ 

In this hour of pitclt darkness the only ray of hope is seen in the 
voice Riised by Yedic culture against the Inflationary pressures of 
AUafikam which scatter far and wide its seeds of jealousy, hatred, 
and discord which germinate In the minds of men and sprout forth 
and grow into the trees of the dilTereoc evils that the world lias to 
contend against Egoism must be subdued and smashed because 
this is the only way to save humanity from min. Unless wo turn 
to Atina lativa there is no hope for an early redemption of mankind 
fro m the du iches o f the forces of evil. The path t ha t has Issued forth 
from out of the densest forests, out of the century old experiences 
of the saints and sages of India, taking the spiritual principle as rU 
guide is the only true path; all other paths which discard Amo 
tciuva will lead us for a time to unity and concord, but must end in 
disunity nnd discord because their reliance is on the ego and not 
on the spiritual prindpie. 

In this context the words cf$t. Francis of Assisi, uttered in humble 
prayer, portray before our mind's eye the spiritual yearaiogs of one 
who ha.s surrendered his Afiwikora a I the altar of Alma laifva. Ad¬ 
dressing God he supplicates: 'Divine Master, grant that I may not 
so much seek to be consoled as to console; to be understood as to 
understand; to be loved as to love; for it is in giving that we receive, 
it is in pardoning that we ore pardoned; and it is in dying that we 
are bam to eternal life/ 
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FOUR STAGES IN THE JOURNEY OF LIFE 

Vl£T us imnginc ourselves to be sHcitc spccwiors standing at 
any busy street corner in a cRy like Bombay or New York und 
watching tlic upsurge at men and women, young and p^, uJI Strug* 
gling to wend iheir way towards their desUnutionsi^lr we ask a 
man to halt and explain the cause of his great hurry, he will neither 
heed nor halty but simply proceed Amber aAer being amazed at 
our ignorance of the fact that nil this struggle is for naught else but 
tor winning the daily bread, He, together with the rest of the crowd, 
is not much concerned with the morrow nor perturbed about 
yesterday, but conhnes his attention to the stark realities of today 
which are storiog Mm nakedly in the face. As we cociinue our 
stand here, do we not feel the entire air vibrating as it were with the 
strain: *Do not fret then unto tomorrow, leave tomorrow to fret 
unto its own needs; for today, today's troubles are onough. SulA- 
cle^ unto the day i$ the evil thereof.*? 

-/jow let us shift our scene to a place of relfgwus worship such as 
a temple, a mosc^ue, a church, a synagogue. Here we behold those 
who shun the ^vQ^ld seated and sermonizing on the ephemeral 
nature of everythiog that Is material. The only current uoderlying 
all tbeir sermons is that the salvation of the soul is more precious 
than running aAer loaves and Ashes and the problem of tomorrow 
is the real problem of today. Here the walls echo as it were wiUi the 
words: 'Come unto Me. all yc that labour and are heavy laden, 
imd I will give you rest. * r 

s/These, then, arc the two extreme outlooks on lifb.'The one lives 
hi the present with a total rejection of the future, the other abides 
for the future with a complete disregard for the present. Life hns 
been commonly viewed from these two angles all over the globe ever 
dace man began lo dwell upon these problems.’^mong the Greeks, 
the Epicoreans nie said to have advocated a fast lifb. a life in the 
present, with fuU epjoyment of every luxury because in tlieir view it 
was the present aIoqc that mattered .‘^he Stoics, on the other hand, 
preferred a lifh of abstention or a life not of the present but of the 
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future, a lil^ of seir*abaegatioa and renuaciatioo. The first of these 
two IS the path of lodulgeace, the second is the way to withdrawal. 
World History is illustrative of people having accepted the one and 
rejected the other. There have always been eithor rank piaieriniigts 
who regard (he world of matter as the be-all and the end-sU of their 
existence and hence let themselves loose into the stream of its 
enjoyments, or there have been rank s plpfuali^ts who looh upon the 
world as being so filthy and abominable that they cannot but shun 
it. 

TTio Cuddha standing on (ho plnnaolc of spiritual heights gave 
a call to the expeeUinl world and thousands upon thousands of 
people took (ho begging bowl and tuned Bhikkhus. Shankara- 
cborya, the groat propounder and exponent of pantheism, proclaimed 
tlut the world of matter was an illusion and a myth, and there was 
no end to the number of men who became mendicants and followed 
him. Jesus Christ preached (he Sermon on the Mount and declared 
the unworttuness of the worship of Mammon in comparison to 
ibat of Ood, and both the rich and the poor left their callings and 
went after him. 

In sifikiog contrast to the above, there ia a host of persons who 
disbelieve the existence of any world other than this and treat all 
extm-mundane possibilities as faUacious specuUtion. It required 
Herculean efibru on (he part of the Buddha, Shankaracharya, and 
Christ to wean away men from the quagmire of earthly pleasures 
though they met with unexpected success in their mission, but no 
effort is ne^ed to treat the world of matter und sei^objec^as 
real and true, for man is by natiuc a materiallstnfteoce'^th 
these schools have nourished In the course of history, spirituaiism 
da well as materialism, but no conscious eltort seems to liave 
ever been made to synthesize both the outlooks except In the cultural 
thought of the Vedlc teachers. 

Outlook of Vcdic Culture: Synthesis between Matcrjelism and Spiri¬ 
tualism ^ 

•J^d ic culture presents an altogether new outlook on U^This 
outlook is a synthesis between materialism and spiritualism. Should 
man lead a lifb of pursuit and sensual iodulgencc or should be with¬ 
draw himself from sense-objects? Which of the two is more profit¬ 
able, Co make the most of the preseat pleasures or to undergo (rials 
and tribulations for the life to come? \^ereui Les the ultimate peace. 
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in €r\ioyment or in renunciation? These and maoy other questions 
have been and engaging the attention of thinking minds 

Mce man saw the first light of dawn. 

.J^^e answers given out by Vedic culture to these questions have 
revealed certain of inherent charaeteristics, namely^ originaiity 
end alUinclusivenesv The world as it exists is a realist this cannot 
be denied): it is as noi as anything else can be.'^e am see it. 
touch it, smell it, hear its voices, nnd handle its What other 

data do we need to prove its fhcmal existence? The world is full 
of beauty, charm, end attraciioq/Why, then, should we not enjoy 
it and make the most of its pleasures in the liviog present? But 
here the question that presents itself is: do these charms ever remuin 
06 they are today? They are existent for a time and thercoAcr fude 
away having created a commotion within a few hearts. The under' 
lying reality, the ultimate truth is that this phenomenal world of 
matter is both real as well as unnal: it is real to the senses so long 
os they have tlie capacity to ^joy it. It becomes unreal as and when 
that strength is no moreMt was by keeping this truth in iniud 
that the Vedic Rishis declared: "Enjoy with a feeling of renunciu- 

^This, then, was the pragmatic philosophy of V^ic cuUare. 
The world is no doubt real but ills also equally utirrairThe churms 
arc there today but they fade away tomorrow.'^njoymcnt and 
pleasure always end in disgust and rtnunciaiion. llie ugly face 
of the future never fails to peep out of the veil of the present, 
Tlie beginning and the end are never the same. The culmination of 
all movement or Pravrtfri is quiescence or NlirUil. Not only this, 
but there is another fact also that has to be borne in mind, and that 
fact is; all Fravriui not only ends in Nimirl but is essentially mount 
only 10 lead to Nivritft, every seosua] eujoymcni not only tenninates 
in renunciation but is meant to lead to rcaunciatloa. However much 
we may wish to remain in this world of matter it cannot be so. 
Our stay hen is not for good and for ever, We have come and 
we shall gor^e must enjoy because we are here, we should renounce 
because we shall go. This consciousness of having come into the 
world to epjoy it Is so overwhelmingly powerflil that unless it is 
treated with a ioneciive in its iuceptioo, it may never be brought 
under control. 
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ijoyment is alwsys followed by renunciaiioQi movement Oy 
quieKcnce, FravrIW Nmiifi; and so it is tMt we m&y learn and 
remember that though the world of matter i$ real yet it is also uorcol. 
Thus though we have come is to the world to enjoy it yet some 
day we must get out of it. and though begmrung fa always with 
indulgence ond^joymeat none the less the end Is always with satiety 
and disfust.'^ut can these feelings of satiety, disgust, and renun¬ 
ciation ensue if one docs^oc plunge into the round of pleasures 
that the world providc 8 ?''^e feeing of detachment and renunciation 
follows only when (he desires, the longings, and Ihc cravings have 
had thoir fuinimeni and no tmcc of them Is left behind. 

unfulfilled desires or yawiias. as they are called lo Vcdic 
lit^turc, lie dopant in the mind and cause mentnl imbidnnce In 
the individual.Mt fs not only these desires but also their very (races, 
in tlie form of dormant urges or ^asanas, that have to be uprooted 
in order to establish pence and hurmony in the mind. This unreality 
coupled with the ephemerni nature of sense-objects can never be 
fully realized or driven home by means of lectures and sermons; 
it has to be palpably ibit by practical experience. It is only the one 
who has gone to the very cote of rhese sensual pleasures that Irnows 
their evanescence. l*hc very purpo.se or objective for which we art 
$0 irresistibly dmwn toward these sense-objects and their attrac¬ 
tions is only Co indelibly impress upon us the nature of their imper- 
moocnco by nrnking us see them at close quarters; so that after experi¬ 
encing thoir hollowness, when wc once withdniw ourselves fromthem, 
we may feel as if we were sconding upon a mighty rock of mental 
equilibrium agninst which wave upon wove of the mighty ocean of 
tet^ratlons may break without disturbing the poise wltlun os. 
y/twu thus that Vedic culture effected a syathesis between material¬ 
ism and spiritualism, betweeo a life of pursuit and a life of renun- 
ciatioo. between the present and the future, between ^ravrlui 
and Nivrittl. It thereby evolved a scheme of life known as'Enjoy- 
meni-Kenunciation* in which both the extremes were reconciled. 
•^Is scheme consisted in dividiag life inlo four stages a^r taking 
into consideratioo both the reality as well as the unreality of the 
world. What were these four stages? 


Brabmacbarya Stage: (he First Stage 

~^Tht first of these four stages was called Brahmat^arya. Lift, 
as we have said, is an admixture of enjoyment mid renunciation. 
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This view of life was embedded in the phllos^hy of‘Enjoymeat- 
RwiunoiRtiOD’ propounded by Vedic cultureysut could one cni^ 
the objects of the world witiioui preparing oneself for them?^ 
eojoyment precedes rcnunciationi it also follows fact, enjoy- 
inent cannot be termed as such until and unless It follows its depriva¬ 
tion. The one who is bom with a silvct 4 poon in his mouth seldom 
stands up to the frowns of fortune. Ho who has always been fod 
on milk and honey can scarcely meet the wolf of hunger crying at 
the door. ^ the other hand, (he individual who has voluntarily 
lived a life orself-abnegutton and hardship is in u po.sitlon to cruoy 
even the snuillest creature com forts with immense pleasure, joy, and 
satisfaction, Vi^rsoa wlio has used a wooden bed will welcome 
cushions as though they were a bed of roses; he who is used to walk¬ 
ing buc-footed tends to regard shoes as a great luxury; the one who 
has exposed himself to the rigours of tl^un and the rains appre¬ 
ciates an umbrella as a great pro lection. ^If-abncgatioc, hardihood, 
austerity, that is. certain fonna of renunciation must precede the Hfc 
of sensc-enjoymeats so that (he pleasures of the world may be experi¬ 
enced in ail their fulness. Such .li^^o^self-abncgal ion, se|f*conlro], 
abstinence, austerity, and ascetjeisnHm^oined upon every young 
man by Vedic teadters nnd was called the Bm/onacharya singe in 
the pilgrimage of llfo. 

As a Bralimachorl, one lived Die life of wlUing abstention which 
was meant as a preparation for the next stage of a Grilwiha or the 
householder. The young man was kept away from the pleasures of 
Mfo in bis early days only to enable him to enjoy them later in ail 
their folness.'H i is only i n hu nger that one can relish even the coarsest 
food, and It is only when understanding aad moderation develop 
that the individual is h) a position to put a check on every excess. 
Today our young men are being thrown into the whirlpool of sense- 
objects without learning how to cross over the river of life. Hence 
it is Chat they are either drowned because they have no capacity to 
swim, or if Uiey leam to swim they tend to do it to exenss. In fact, 
a young man, who is in the very prime of life, finds himself in much 
too raw a state to be thrown into the midst of sense-objects, and 
hence rs not in a position to enjoy them rullyP%)eflcicnt in under¬ 
standing as he Is, he tends to go to excess in everything, with the 
result (hat by the time he reaches the age of maturity when he should 
legitimately be enjoying and revelling in (he pleasures of IJ^t! his 
zest forsakes him. He finds this lifo hoUow and blank. Xhaucer 
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was Tight wheo he said: ‘For how might sweetness have been known 
To him wlio never tested bitterness?' 

v'ia bow many young men do we find the Hre of youth burning, or 
do wc not find ix^tinec just at the very moment when they reach 
ihc proper age? Simply to wallow in the kvxuhes of life is no sign 
of youth. There should be a zest ^j^-living, n joy, a delight, an 
energy, & dash, or a bubbling up. Our young men in their youth 
lead such a carefree lifh, full of abandon and recklessness, (hat 
depression overtakes them^hen they ere celled upon Co face the 
stem realities of existence. Nature meant the Lime of youth u> be 
the period of high cldc, man has converted it Into the decadence 
of low tide. Is there^nTiything that a man cannot achieve In life by a 
zest and a dash? Arc there not many who dream of climbing 
to the Himalayan heights of man's destiny, but how can anyone 
aspire to scale those dizzy heights until and unless he enshrines a 
Himalayan soul within himseir? Tlie young men of today ore reared 
in such a comfortable atmosphere that there is no grit left in (hem 
to grapple with the problems of life as and svhen they are over¬ 
taken by them. Wc are all fully aware of this sorry state of 
affairs and criticize it also, but mere criticism is not e^gh. 
Moreover, criticism always destroys; it Is action chat builds, vedic 
culture Imd seriously considered (his problem that occurs In the 
life of every young man and the solution it had worked out was 
^nhmacfuirya. 

^ A person does not cat without being hungry, and even if oqc 
occasionally does, ft merely amounts to nibbling or it results in 
iodigestiony^ur young men who plunge into the world of sense- 
ei\joyment 8 at a tender age, an age when they should be leading a 
life of austerity, can be compared to persons who iadulge in catlag 
without any justifiable hunger whatsoever. On the other hand, every 
precaution must be taken to ensure ebu after a life of restraint ose 
docs rtot tend to be very easy goIng.Mi was for chls reason chat n 
fhlrly long period of Brahmadiarya was prescribed to enable^e 
individual to develop & deep insight into the realities of lifd/lhis 
was the time for austerity and asceticism, for Tapasya as it was 
called, and thyrgave rise to an outlook in which life was (rested with 
seriousness. The soul takes the human form with a purpose, this 
rare opportunity is undeMlb circummncee to be lost, the purpose 
of life must be fulfilled. The sense-objects are ao doubt to be enjoyed, 
but the very object of enjoyment Is to eradicate every last trace of 
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craviop and longings and conflicts so tiiat ultimately one may 
establish oneselt in equipoise and tncnCnl peace. 

It is due to the Tact of our not having developed tiiis outlook that 
we are stDicled by n sensual hunger which is never satined and a 
thirst for worldly enjoyments which is never quenched.'^e nature 
of our enjoyments ohhc worldly objects cun be compared to people 
who cftt ond drink In the absence of hunger and thiret, and.^en 
they are hungry and thirsty they ovcr«*€at nnd ovcf*drlnlaMhe 
very purpose of eating nnd dnnking is to siusfy hunger and thirst, 
but do we not oil experience that our hunger ns wclI^s onr thirst 
for the objects of the world tend never to be sniUfledTIt was cssen^ 
tially by keeping in view die fact of no unalloyed enjoyment lieing 
possible without prior preparation through self-control und restraint, 
as well as the danger of excess linked with the total abandonment 
to sense-objects, that Vedic culture had tried to develop a saner 
outlook on lifb Ihrougli the institution of DroltmacJiarya; whereby 
one embodied in one's own self tlie pragmatic pliilosophy of no 
enjoyment without renunciation and no renunciation without 
enjoyment, 

'/v BraJimediuri means a student, b ut (licro is a very great dilTbrencc 
between the outlook o&tlie Brtihmaeliod of Vedic limes and that of 
the student of today, a £iahiijavliarl was one whose life was based 
upon self'Ccniroi, self-reslraiat. and austerity or Tap<K*ya us it wax 
called. In the Athurva Veda there is n passage known as the D rail nut- 
chnrya Sooklu. ft dilates upon Utc theme of ^nli/nscharya: nod in 
the 2 d sionins that it contains, TajHis is mentioned IS times. ‘By 
Tapos docs a Brnhmac/}ar( preserve himsclfi by Tapas does he con- 
qu^ death.'^ 

-^c educational system prevailing in Vedic times was that of tlic 
teaehen having their Asfiramas in forests fur uwa^rom the din 
and noise of cities where there were ao tcmpiations. It was to these 
Ashranva th^ a Brohmacliari (student) went for the acquisition of 
knowledge. 'Here he passed a cloistered existence to prepare himself 
for shouldering the responsibilities of the worldly life that was to 
foUowMi is no doubt true that there is no virtue in being good when 
there is noth lag to be wicked about: the one who speaks the truth 
when tbcie Is so occasion to tell a lie is not truthful: and the 
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ooe who is cot immoral merely bemuse there is do opportunity 
to be so, cannot be said Co be moral. But at the same time, It is also 
true that to leave an immature and undiscipllaed miq^^ the midst 
of temptations is not the way to build up mocality. One must live 
in a momlly clean and healthy environment in order to be able 
Co build up one's chtimctcr. 

vft wub liius thflC a child of tlie Vedi(^s:e did not commence life 
in the midst of worldly tcmpintlons. Ho was weaned away even 
from the parents whose;wny of UFc wiis dilTcrcnC from Che one tImC 
WAS iittended for him. Ho wns also removed Aom the environs^f 
the city where one meets with lemptaUnns at every step. His 
abode WAS to be In the purest where ilio tcacKcc lived In moral 
soiilude in his Ajihraiiui.'^bost A:il)raw<a were Irnown as (7crfVi^4/4Tx. 

W 2 L<i here that he was stnlioncd to acquire knowledge as well as 
lend u life of sdf-conCroi, sclArcstmiut, and austerity far away from 
the temptations of the woKd. The Veda whilst describing the physical 
appenmnee of a Bralimacfiari states: 'Look at him emacifiied and 
unshaven with long Imir Bowing down his slioulders. He has noC 
used even oil for his iiend/^ Shakespeare's dictum; 'Sweet are the 
uses of ndversity/ would go a long way in enabling u$ Co undcT' 
stand tlic (rue signiAcance of this life of austerity which n young 
student WAS expected to lend In the Vcdle times. 1 1 made Iiim realize, 
at n very lender age, that life h most certainly not all a tempest nor 
a mld-suinmer night's dreatn. Tliis Ashro/na was given its due 
importance because Vcdic culture considered the child as being 
'father to the man’ just as Wordsworth so correctly stated it cen¬ 
turies Inter. 

.^t was at the time of the completion of bis austerity-oriented 
education, when lie was so well-e^juipped with a character that whilst 
continuingin the world he could remain unattached to it nad could 
also conquer every temptatioo which would assail him, that he was 
awarded the certificate for the completion of his training and every 
control and restraint was done away with. He thus retui&ed ffom 
Ibeforesty^rAro/nato the home ofhispQreaCS and the teacher himself, 
who hod imposed the restrictions with regard to (he cutting of his 
^ir and shaving, now offered him the mirror, the razor, and (be oil. 
was henceforth at Ubercy to enjoy the luxuries of life because 
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the Atm foundaiioo of bU character was laid by the previous propara* 
lionSi and he could now be trusted to meet tbe temptations as well 
as the challenges of life he had to face.^ is preferable for the 
individual to undergo hardships in youth and kcq> the enjoyments 
for later years through a properly planned scheme, rolher than 
be swayed by ihc blind forces of nature u^hich invariably bring about 
the reverse situation for the individual. On the completion of this 
stage one entered into the second phase in life's pilgrimage known 
to Vedic culture as the CH/tosifm Aslirama. 

Grihasdia Stage: the Second Stage 

^ As stated above, the practice of austerity is essential to apprcdoie 
the animation of worldly pleasures, withdmsval from the sense- 
objects before a dive into them Is the only correct an^xagmatic 
approacli for those who want to enjoy life in its ^ulne5$^tt was only 
with this object that (he Brahniacliarya stage was made to precede the 
Grlfias/ha ^ge or the married life of a householder^lf is a widely 
prevalent but a totally wrong impression that Vedic culture was 
by far a culture of austerity and asceticism, and those who continue 
to labour under this misconception do not grasp the true signiAccnce 
©fits philosophy.'^Ufe of the world of mattar find sensc'enjoymcnts 
was an casential component of Vedic culture. ^Iiad full and free 
scope within it to satisfy the pleasure-seeking instinct of mun by 
aJiowIng him to go into the very core of sense-objects and then to 
burn out the flame of desires and cravings which smouldered 
within him. 

Vedic culture believed that the soul could not attain its heights of 
spiritual devtiopment without having undergone the experiences of 
a worldly !ifb to enable rt to cast ol7 Ihe Vasonas once and for all, and 
not to continue moving in thdr labyrinth for all time to come. If it 
upheld a withdrawal from the world, it also believed in worldly 
enjoyments; if it built temples for the worship of God it ulso con* 
s li ucted palaces for 1 uxurious living; i f it raised centres for imparting 
spiritual knowledge In the depth afforests, ;t also founded towns and 
cities of pomp and show; If it laid stress on aosierity and self- 
control, it also made provision in its scheme of life for giving full 
vent to the urges of the flesh, ^^^aucer echoed the same thought 
when he said: 'By opposites doth one in wisdom grow'. 

Those vho dispute with (his culture, on the ground that it only 
concerned itself with the doubtful other world to the total neglect 
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of til is life of cenainty, either forget or do not know that Vedjc 
coJture fuUy accepted the reality of this world of matter and 
objects. Very often condemtuition comes from ignQrance^fnd^a's 
prosperity, its achievements in the fietd of science, its vast produc> 
lion of luxury articles for consumption, were known all over the 
world, despite t)\c often misunderstood ori^reportcd teaching of 
its philosopiicrs that the world was unreal.'^edic culture liad deve^ 
Joped a synthetic outlook, un outlook based on ;cnlism and one that 
wiu nettlicr purs spiritualism nor nbsoli^ materialiuii« but which 
we may term as maicriul spirituulism.'The young men reared in 
this cukuro were sot only permitted but ordained to lead a married 
life, a lifb of the world of matter and scnse^bjccts, and to enjoy it 
in all its fulness. They were fully capable of enjoying the world 
because they had passed tl^ugli austerity and abstention in the 
previous stage. Moreover,'^cy were pcmuiccd &s married men 
to indulge In the pleasures of the senses ao chat no feeling of sup¬ 
pression could disturb them when they passed on to the third stage 
in the pilgriiTiAge of life. 

Romans when they feasted and danced at parties used to 
keep the skull of a dead man tn a cupboard grinning at them which 
was meant to remind them, even in the midst of their revelries, that 
this would be the ultimate end of all rnerry-maklng>^^en married 
people in India indulged in physical pleasures, the fact they Imd to 
bear in mind was that all enjoyment was meant only to o^terate 
the craving for and the hankering after further cajoyment^^ after 
this enjoyment a craving still remained, nay, if even a sense of uufuUll' 
ment still lurked in the mind, its very purpose was deemed to be 
lost. The outlook of Vedtc thinkers was that the fundamental objec¬ 
tive for taking a plunge Into the world of matter and sense-objecu 
was only to gel out of them, to enjoy onl^o reacunce, and for this 
purpose full enjoyment was the oiUy way./^er all, with the fleeting 
^ time, the pby^cai capacity for enjoyment is bound to diminish, 
’^n a greater calamity befall a man who has lost every physical 
capacity for enjoyment but whose carnal cravings are stiiJ at their 
height? very object of married life, that is, the Grihojiha stage 
was to come out of the enjoyments unscathed, to enjoy cbem to their 
fuliest, but to leave them bebiod with no trace of cravings carried 
forward. One has oo doubt to pass clirough but one must not be 
lost in the sense-objects. The ideal of Yedic culture was tliat even 
though the physical capacity for enjoying the world of matter and 
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sense-objects still remained, it was the flame of craving that had to be 
extinguished by this scheme. 

Docs not the 115 ; chot we are lending today stand out in sharp 
contrast to the above? Not only in the words of Wordsworth, *thc 
world is too much with us/ but \V9 arc also of the world, worldly. 
Wc arc so much lost in it, that evun when incupucitt^ wc still 
pine for it, cruve for ih nncl In the end even die for it.Toduy, our 
world is i\ world of desires and cruyings.vficodcd us \\c ure with 
tcmplutinns ull around, vc cannot resist their ullurcnients; persons 
crippled and bent down with iigc go in search of elixirs which muy 
pul new life into them for sensual pleasures; men with hair grown 
grey hunt for hair dyes, women with wrinkles covering their faces 
apply powders and creums to look young; and in short, the capacity 
though void, cravings still remain. Whac is the lesson that such 
people can impart to the younger generation? One who docs not 
practise cannot offer u precept. Those who themselves are the victims 
of temptations can ^how no path of righteousness to others. The 
one himself sinking in a quagmire cunnot extend a helping hand. 
It was therefore that Vedic culture had planned for a third stage in 
the pilgrimage cf fife known ns yanapnijtffta Axliroiua. 

Vuiaprasllia Stage: the Third Stage 

We ure so strongly tethered and ottuclicd to the comforts of the 
householder's life chat a shiver runs through the spine at ihc thought 
of severing our connections with it. Most of us pass our entire life's 
spun in the Gr/hatffia stage alone. The one wlio coined Uie word 
Ashrtiiua for the diCcrcnt stages of life most certainly has done 
yeoEnao's servlcd to Tndian phfJosophy. Cflhasiha is an Ashwna, 
t stage, a wayside rest-house, q halting place in the long, long journey 
of lifb. The Vedic Rishis looked upon life as a great pilgrimage in 
which there were four stages, namely, Srahmadiaryo. Grlhasihot 
yanaprasiha, and Sanyasa, Ba^ stage was preparatory to the nexcj 
After having led a life of austerity and resCraini, the individual enter-1 
ed the nuTTied state of case and confort as a householder, and hence I 
was tempted to continue this existence for lUe; but Vedic culture] 
treated it as a stage and oot as a destiiution. And Just as from the[ 
Brahtnacharya one wended one's way to Grihasiha, so also it was^ 
from GrihasUia that a persoa had to pass on to the Vanaprastha\ 
after severing all the ties which kept him bound with mundane) 
affairs. 
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Today wo bavy totally lost sight of tbe spirit underlying this 
A^ffama systemnn this system, the school of worldly life prescribed 
aud taught only tbe methods whereby one could Icfira to get out of 
it; every attachment was welcome only as progress towards 
noQ-dicacbment,?rcvrM was meant to lead to tiivrini. But judging 
from our behaviour today, one would feel that we are here in this 
world to remain in it for ever. Even insurance speculates on the 
mortality of lifb, but wc ding to die world as if we were ben perns- 
nendy.Svc have come and we shall go, but wo behave as if wo shall 
never depart, '^c continue to carry die worries of life even to tbe 
very gruve. Wo conduct ourselves in n manner as though we did not 
understand the philosophy; 'empty handed we canto and empty 
handed we shnll go.* In a rest-honse, tbe days of stay arc nstricted 
and on ignoring this fact one is wnrned, but if in spite of warnings 
one still persistently dbregards the rules, oae is disgracefully thrown 
Similar is the case with our life ou earth. 

'^edic culture ordained that aber having successfully lived a house¬ 
holder's !lfb when one felt tbe signs of age appearing and grand- 
children were born, one should move on to the Vanaprasiha stage 
by detaching oneself from the responsibilUies of life, Failii^ this, 
like the travell^ overstai^ in the rent house, one would have to be 
cast out onto the street.NDo we not all experience that a time comes 
in the life of each ooe of us when if we ourseJvss do not voluntarily 
icnouQce our burdens and responsiblliiies and pass them on to our 
chUdrCD, they in their turn stand up against us and those who were 
the nearest as well as the dearest to ua behave as would our worst 
enemies? Can there be any closer relationship than Chat between 
fatlier and son, but after the son is married and the daughter-in-law 
sets foot in the house, does the same affection conCraue?'^ew 
interests are created, new situations arise, new challenges confront 
us. If under these new circumstances tbe father does not transfer 
his duties and responsibilitiee to tbe son, and the mother docs not 
regard the daughter-in-law as tbe reagning queen of the house, dashes 
ybegin to occur and the seeds of iU-will and animosity are sown. 

'^Modern civiiizatiou has solved the problem by doing away with 
the old jornt family system, replacing it by the individual and unitary 
family, but Vedic culture had solved it differently. 'What was that 
solution? 

According to tbe Vcdic conception every hiunao being who Is 
bom labours under three debts, namdy, the debt we owe to our 
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paiCAtB for giving us birth which is called ^'ir(Ulna, the debt we owe 
to OUT teachers for imparting us knowledge which is styled as Deva 
Rina, and the debt we owe to (he builders of a healthy sociaJ orga> 
niaatioQ which provides us with a favoumble enviromsenC which is 
known os RishlRina. How do wc dischaige these debts? We discharge 
the debt we owe to oar parents by entering into marriage or ( 7 n- 
hasiha and thus repay (be porenis by the continuity of their progeny; 
we discharge tlie debt we owe to our teachers by icnounciiig the life 
of a householder and taking to the life of a Vanaprastha, and thus 
repay the teachers by cntcriog the profession of a teacher ourselves 
to import free knowledge to the children of the succeeding genoro^ 
bon; and we discharge the debt wo owe to the bniiders of human 
society by becomiag citlaens of the world at large when we enter 
the Sanyasa stage of life. 

Thus it was that instead of replacing the joint family by the iodi- 
^dual family, as has been done by modt^ civilization> Vedic culture 
bad Institute the Vanaprosiha stage. ^According to this, a house- 
bolder voluntarily passed on the responsibilities of the household 
to his sons a^ dau^itera, and be and his wife took abode In a forest 
hermitage,'Here he devoted his time to imparting free knowledge 
(o the children of the sei^bcurhood. and thus detaching himself 
from the limitations of his family he widened his circle of relationship 
to the community at large. Thus Vanaprastha of the Vedic days 
served the purpose of the individual family of today, with the di(Ter¬ 
ence that the former was for the service of (he community whereas 
the latter is in the interests of oneself. 

It is a basic human instinct to aspire for freedom. When the 
sons grow up and have tbeir families, the presence of parents living 
with them operates as a break or a stop-gap In their independent 
movementi and this results ia the growth of ill feelings between those 
who should, from their very reUdoosbip, be on the best of terms. 
Parents held (heir doznioion over the household in tbeir days, now 
it is time for an opportunity to be ^ven to the younger gCDCintion. 
But (hepower to rule and govern is something that cannot be parted 
from 60 easily, and very ol^en we prefer to see it snatched away 
from us by force rather than surrender it graciously. This accounts 
for the revolt of the sod against the father, and the daugiiter'in-law 
holdlni her own agamst the mother-in-law. Thus this problem of 
possible temperamental incompatibility between the parents and the 
younger folk arising on account of their being placed in dilfcrcnt 
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stages of life, ba$ been well met by the replacement of the joint 
family by the iodividual fhmily in modero timee. It was solved by 
the Vedic sociologists through the institution of the Vanaprastha 
Ashrama. 

^i^ie Vcdic masters voiced out that if ultimately we have to depart 
from this world, why should we not set out on that journey right 
away now, of our own rather cling on to this Tnaierial 

existence to the very end?"^icy did no^dvocatc that the individual 
should have no desire for enjoyment. Rather, they sntd that having 
parsed through the phase of a householder and having luid expori* 
once of murried life, aa well as discovered both the short-lived and 
the fleeting nature of the world of matter and scnsc<obj^, one 
should leurn to wiihdnvw one^s self voluntarily from them.'^enun- 
Ctaiion follows enjoyment, iliat is the luw of nature; soeiologloally 
considered this IE Vanuprasitia', ^^lolo^'enlly considered, this is tlie 
inevitable tenderly of the mind.’^ough Vanaprosiha literally means 
setting out for the forest to make one's abode there, yet in reality it 
signifies a tendency, an atiitudoft means that instead of being 
stuck and tethered to the world and Its objects, one should 
volantarily renounce them after having had one's full share of 
enjoraent. 

imth enjoyment and renunciation, pursuit and withdrawal, 
Pravi'UH and NivriiU, have their due Importance in life. In Vedic 
literature Pravriiti is called the Pr<ya or the pleasurable path, Nivriitl 
is called tlie Stireya or the profitable path; the pleasurable precedes 
the profitable and the proRtablc succeeds the pleasurable. This is the 
law of the mind. Renunciation must follow enjoyment for the cycle 
to be completed. This psychological taw is the spirit underlying 
Vanapfosiha, tt U this spirit, the spirit of detachment, of renunciation, 
of withdrawal, of Vanaprasilia, which is necessary for social progress. 
We cling on to the petty things of life and create trouble for ourselves 
BB well as for others. If we happen to hold some cfRce, say that of a 
president or a secretary, we cling on to it so obstinately that only a 
revolt could unseat us. But would su^ ao upsurge occur if only we 
kaew and appreciated the spirit of the philosophy poured out by 
the poet Keats who opines that we fall by the course of nature’s law 
and not by tbe bolts of thundering Jove? Thus we see chat there are 
two aliemaiivcs available to us, either, a^er having enjoyed tbe 
ofHca for (he specified term we may let the psychological law of 
voluntary withdrawal operate and step aside, or let the sociobgical 
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law of revolt have its sway. This must automatically set into 
operation wherever and whenever the first law is stubbornly kept 
at bay. 

This is precisely what is happening in the social fabric today. 
As wc cling too much, we full a prey to over attachment; we do not 
voluntarily withdraw in time, hence wc have to face n revolt, be it a 
revolt in the fumil^ revolt in die group, ora social, u religious, or 
a political rcvoli>^cvQlt is nature's remedy to any wilful obstruction 
to the psychological law of rcnunciaiion. In tlie present day set¬ 
up the clinging stoutly to whatsoever wc hold irt hnnd. bo It 
family ^irs, or property, or olTicc matters, has become nn obsc.s- 
slon.'TnoVcdicconception of Vtmapras/ha, thou^i literally meaning 
to wend one's way to the forest, essentially, practically, and in reality 
meant only to be alive to the psychologiisJ law of renunciation. 

There was also another word or concept, namely. Jparlgraha 
which conveyed the spint of this mental altitude. A means not; 
Pari means ft'om every side; Graha means to grosp, to hold. 
Our present lITc is one in which we have gmsped the world as well 
os its objects from every side and IhU ts Porigralia', but to loosen 
the hold, to detach, to mnounec. to withdraw of our own accord 
is Aparigralta. Docs the ripened fruit still cling to the branch? 
No, it automaiicaliy falli to tlw ground. Tlie same Jaw also holds 
good in all our social behaviours. Tlie wilful continuance of u situa¬ 
tion even when circumstances have changed is the source of every 
eWI. Today, the world is sorely in need of the spirit of Vanaprastha, 
of withdrawal, undinging, renunciation, detachment Renunciation 
is die inevitable and unavoidable law of life; nokns vokns, we have 
to renouace the world; if we resist, the forces of nature will conspire 
to knock MS down. 

What is the signihcaocc of Vanaprasthal We have two ultematives 
fadflg U8 when we realise that this earthly career has necessarily to 
come to an end some day: either we pass on our responsibilities and 
obligations CO the younger generation of our own free-will and 
accord, or we continue to carry the burden oo our shoulders till 
we are forced to be relieved of them. The one who cliooses the latter 
course must necessarily be regarded as obstinate and stubborn 
and not by any means a man of wisdom.*^o$e who bad instituted 
this Voffaprasiha as oae of the four stages of life must have reoloed 
the inevitability of departure from this world, if not today, then to> 
morrow, or the day after. If renunciation is uoavoidable, then 
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wherein Hes the wisdom of renouncing with th^ssh, the i\tp, or the 
scou^e, and not accepting it with a smile? Tonaprasiha was not a 
forcible withdrawal front the world, it was a voluntary withdrawal; 
it was not a running away from one's responsibilities, it was a step¬ 
ping forwnrd after reaching a certain stage in llfh; it was nelthera 
virtue of necessity nor a condiUon of escape, rather, it was a virtue 
of choice. What a pleasure it would be If a phCfiomenon which is 
bound to occur, is brought about with our own will nnd free^oice? 
is it ever possible for any one to cling eternally to the world of mutter 
end scnse>objecU? If not. why should wc not do ourseUes ilut 
which wc cannot prevent? This \s the significance of Vanaprasthaj 

Vaenprastha Asbramas of the Vcillc Period 


The socud system evolved by Vedic culture demanded that u 
householder, aflcr nUaining the age of fiftyi voluntarily retired from 
the city life of stress nnd strain, V\t cities of those limes were not 
so extensive us they are today. The suburioan areaa of towns and 
cities were surrounded by thinly scattered trees, where these retired 
men put up their hAbitations oiler tliey had handed over all their 
belongings to dteir legal heirs. The children and the householders 
lived in towns and cities, the old and the retired lived in the suburban 
shady forests. Thus the outskirts of the towns and cities were fringed 
by these hermitages. 

The younger generation, who were gathering the experiences 
of life, used to occasionally visit these old and retired men In their 
huts to be benefited by iheir knowledge and experience. If the 
young were faced with any puzzling problems they would place 
their difficuUies before tlicsc elders and solicit their guidance. 
Otherwise also.^^hese hermitages were situated in the suburbs, the 
citizensj^ to pny a visit to these Ashramof for spiritual enlighten* 
ment. One could witness in the evening, groups of young men 
wending their way to these forest dwellings, which was a pleasurable 
experience by itself because the stroll physically refreshed them^ 
and the advice of the saints put new spiritual life into them. Whom 
should the young man of today, safTering from mental agony and 
pIUQged in spiritual darkness, turn to for peace and edification 
when be sees one and all around him infected with simtlar maladies? 
How can the blind lead the blind? The young man of the Vedic 
period, under similar stress, would betake himself singly to the 
hermitage of a saint and unburden before him the travails of his 
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, heart. Tlic eider of &ixty years or more, who had himself passed 
j dirough Ihe vidssitudes of lil^ and mental crises of his ago, was In a 
^ position to hnow the storms that unhinge the mind of the young; 
I nnd hence would let this young visitor sit by his side to recount his 
sorrows and sufferings. Thus itM Ashromas of these forest dwellers 
were centres of wisdom mdloting the light of spirituaUty in oil 
• directions. 

Today the world is Nubmerged In inatcrinlism. there U a competi' 
live nice Tor sensual pleasures amongst id) of tis. the bubbles of 
shallowness mo bursting on life's surface* higlier values are dis¬ 
appearing. nnd eorruptlon, greed, oggnindisement. and violence 
bold the swny. Who is to meet this chiUlcngc? How can tUo^e who 
cling to sensual plensuros as the bee sticks to honey, those who have 
sunk deep Into the quagmire of selhshness and egotism, talk of 
selflessness and altruism? What a funny spectacle to witness a 
power drunk, ofRce hungry politician, who will go into liysicrics 
if (he scat he occupies perchance slips from under him. assuming 
the role of a Messioh preaching the gospel of social serviee and self- 
abncg&tioo to the populace! The one who had entered the Vana-^ 
prasiha had obviously experienced the world nnd its objects* lutd 
passed through enjoyment, (hat is, Pravriffi to reach rcnunolatinn or 
Nil'llfIi. Such a man was rightly entitled to extend a lielp^g litind 
Co (hose who were sinking in the morass of life's despair.^Jie Vcdic 
Qgc Wits an age of saints and forcst-dwcUers thoroughly versed in 
spiritual wisdom, whoso rij//r‘om(z; surrounded every town and city of 
ancient India breathing out an atmosphere of peace and harmony. 

The Economies of Vanaprastha 

Vedic culture, by instituting the Vaiiaprasit)/i stage, had shaken 
materialism to its very roots and upheld the spiritual values of life. 
It had also solved onother socio-economic problem. If die mtmber 
of potential workmen or the unemployed exceeds the number 
of men engaged in work or the employed, and the former keep on 
isemnsing witliout the latter seeking retirement, the ultimate result 
would be the total breakdown of the economic system with the 
terrible plague of uuemploymenr eating its way into the social 
structure. Wbat Is the leasoa for the problem of unemployment 
defying all solution today? The reason U that those who retire gel 
re>employed for some other job. nnd thus block the way for the 
younger generation to better its prospects. 
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Accordiog to Vedic culture, when ecoDomic conditions were not 
so adverse the age of compulsory retirement, not only for Govem> 
ment servants but also for every person who was a citizen of the 
state regardless of whether his activity embraced a professioa or a 
service or a business venture, was flTty years. At this age, the older 
generution had to make the way clear for the younger men to step in. 
The economic mess that we have created today is due to the fact 
that those who must cam their bread are unemployed and those 
who fire employed arc overdue tor retirement. Young men are out 
of work, not because they can do no work, but because they find 
*no vucfincy' writ large on every side they turn. Law. medicine> 
education, business, tlmtis, when every profession is overcrowded, 
how con the young men step In? 

The institution of Vaixapraitha had solved this problem of 
unemployment. According co Vedic culture, life waa divided into 
four stages and out of them only one stage could be devoted 
to money making activities by the individual. This fact, that only 
the householder could be engaged in the earniog of money, does not 
mean chat a worldly life was considered as hateful nnd against the 
very canons of this culture. In fhet. a person could not enter the 
Vonaprasiha stage without having experienced the life of a house* 
holder, and every householder was expected to earn; it was only 
after n certain age that he had to make way for his younger fellow* 
men. But even amon^t the householders, the Brahnxana, the Ksha- 
Ulya, and the Shwlra were not avenues for making money; (hey 
served society according to their capacities; it was (he ^alshya 
alone who devoted himself to the earning of wealth. 

Thus wc see that neither the £rchmachai'l. nor the Vat\aprasiho, 
nor tire Sa/tyail took part in this struggle for existence; only a 
GrUmtha devoted himself to this task, and even amongst the house¬ 
holders only the Valshya could ears and amass wealth. When it 
was so ordained that only a handful of people could concern them¬ 
selves with monetary problems, they could earn sufficiently for them¬ 
selves and would even be in a position to spare. Hence Che dozni- 
nani note, here also» was that they should hand over their surplus 
resources for the service and the welfare of the State. The struggle 
for existence was not so keen because, flrsOy, these householders 
constituted only one-fourth of society, aad secondly, the Valshyas 
(the money earning class) constituted only one-fourth of the total 
number of these householders. TbercforceauaUy it was only one- 
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sixteenth of the total {Population that devoted Its time to earning 
activities; and even here we must not forget to exclude the female 
population, which in turn further lessened the number of those who 
devoted themselves to monetary professions. 

Today each and every individual has converted himself into a 
money mahing machine, and even the spiritualists are guuged on 
as well as awarded their position on (he basis of their rruitcrinl 
wealth and possessions. This competition for the acquisition of 
wealth in which one und nil partidpate results in (he concentrutlon 
of wealth in a few hands, and n fur. (hr greater number being dopriv* 
cd of even the minimum necessities of Ufe. 

•^e economics of Vema^stha successfully met this challenge 
of social disorganization, eminent lawyers, jurists, physicians, 
teachers, businessmen, ai well as all those belonging to average 
inteliigence would (ake to voluntary retirement alter the age of hfty 
ao thatif^ blood could be injected Into tbc veins of these profes* 
sioos. society was also not deprived of the accumulated knowledge 
and wisdom of these elders, us from fu their Ashromas they were 
always Available for coDsultation.'^us did (he new generation 
rise with the blessings of the old and this also ensured the uggrcgnicd 
social progress. Those wlio claim that the retirement of the old oml 
experienced persons would be to the detriment of social interests 
do not understand the problem In its proper perspective. Assuming 
that these experienced men stay on in their professions, the question 
is how long can they do so? Son\e day or the other they will have 
to quit. Their experience can be helpful to society only if during 
their lifelime they pass ic on to the younger g^cration, and unless 
they cease to make of it a profession and a source of livelihood they 
wfl] not be interested In passing Ic on Co the others. According co 
the ADcient Indian tradition. Che ciders of society initiated the 
younger ones into their worldly experiences; and then devoted the 
rest of their days m spiritual realization. Tliey upheld that (he 
pilgrimage of life did not end with one's wi/b and children or with the 
acquisition of wealth and property, but only with the setding of one's 
life in peace and harmony with the Divine Supreme. 

The Psychology of Vaitapraslha or Reniuiclatioo 

We have already, on several occasioas, dealt with the various 
aspects of dcslrelesiness, reouociaiioQ, detachment, which are the 
fundamental virtues of Va/iaprastha as well as the basic tenets of 
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Vcdic philosophy. TIxe question thnt very often puzzles one in this 
context is whether psychologically such no attitude of mind is 
possible^ or is it only no ideological mirage. If it be true that it is 
desire (hat creates civilization, then cenunciaiion and detachment 
do seem impracticable. Why then should we build on thoughts of no 
earthly value? It must be admitted that dcsirclessocsa, rcQunciaiioa, 
detachment, by theinsctvcs arc not practicable, but their admonition 
here is in a [uiriiculur context. Whtd is that contex^ 
s^hc i nlwrcn I no Cure o f Ibe m i nd is to seek plcas<tre. 'Remind is said 
to bo tickle because it moves from object to object in seardi of greater 
and grc:iicr picasuresy^hutever aatisfhetion the objects of (he world 
provide i.s so small und so limited that the mind is never at rest, 
Tbo clcrnul search of the mind is for a pleasure that neither dies 
nor ever diminishes. Tt is this satisfaction that is cot found 
without but within, in the innermost bdng^ (he soul where lies 
the reservoir of peace, harmony, and blissTwhcn the mind In its 
wanderings turns inwards and dives into the ucending rivers of 
cosmic consciousness which fiow within, then its march towards 
the desires of the world comes to a halt because its ioOnser ycarO' 
lags for the attainment of bliss that never fades ore fulillled. 

\^c state of desirelossness, renunciation, detachment from the 
outer world which now results is the outcome of the !hct that the 
intenser desire for, et\joyment of, ond attachment to the inner WO£bh 
of peace, harmony, contentment, and bliss has been fulfilled.* One 
who renounces the world with its enjoyments and eoters the state 
of desirelcssncss and detachment does so not because he actually 
renounces enjoymeot, not because be actually becomes desirelcss 
and unattached; but because he is in ^IrituiJ communion and 
thereby derives greater enjoyment, greater pleasure, and greater 
bliss.desire for union with the Supreme becomes intenser 
and finds fulfilment, nnd this attachment to tlie inner consciouanc&s 
transporu him to a plane of happiness never known before. It 
is at this stage that deairelessness for sensual objects is substituted 
by spiritual desire, renunciation of worldly enjoyments converts 
itself into transcendental bliss, and detachment in life is replaced 
by attachment to the life spiritual. In this context Mihon's 
statement: *Tlie mind is its own place, and in itself Can make 
a Heav'n of Hell, a Hell of Heav’n' will enable us to widen 
our horizons and grasp in its true perspective the depth of this 
philosophy. 
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When desirclessness. renunciation. and detachment with regard 
to the world ot mailer and sense-objects proceed in Lhefr sequence 
or nre replaced by (he fulliJmenl of spintuol desire, spiriiuiU joy. 
and spirituol attachment, which are in every sense superior to the 
mnteriQl turgets, then alone Is one said to be spontaneously desire- 
less. renounced, and dctnciicd. ff» whilst listening to n dull song 
the cars ontch a soothing melody is not one without any elTort 
distracted from the first and attracted to the second? 

And may not one at this point raise the question about the 
views on scir-comrol. Yes, this is also one of the virtues which is 
most hig]dy prued hy the spiritualists. Hie query that persists Is: 
if it is freedom that is considered to be the essence of the mind, 
an incentiv^o progress, does not control block ull evolution nnd 
progress?^^iritUQlly speaking, self-control is not the forcible with¬ 
drawn! of the mind from the world of maner aad its objects. In 
tlic same manner ns the life of the spirit spontaneously results in 
an existence of desirelessncss nnd detachment, so also the utter 
freedom of the mind to revel in the super-consciousness of the soul 
follows in its conlrollcd conditioo with regard to the enjoyment of 
the sensual plcasiirea. It is this Umt is designated us self-control. 

This is t)ic sense and context rn which dcsirelc&^ness, renunciation, 
detachment, and self-control are not only practicable but also In¬ 
evitable, spontaneous, e/Tordess. and easy to pursue us and when 
the soul sets out on the path of spiritual realization as it actually 
does when it embarks upon a life of yanapra^fha. A houscJioldor 
accepted the life of a forest dweller not to move into a vacuum or an 
existence of negation, but as a positive step to gain much more 
than what he ever had before. It is In this sense alone that one can 
say (hat there was a Justiileation for Cliis life of desirelessness, renun¬ 
ciation, self-control, or of Vanaprastha. 

T^Educadonal Aspect of Vanaprasdia 

A llfe^ renunciation was not equivalent to a life of lethargy and 
inaction, it was a dynamic life jn which one switched on the reser¬ 
voir of consciousness which is the source of all energy. Despite the 
fact that one entered into Vonaprasiha, renounced the world and Its 
attachments, yet this did not mean the cessatlOB of one's activities. 
On the contrary, the individual's engrossments increased and gather¬ 
ed aornenium because the restricting barriers of family and group 
which proven led the outflow of the refreshing springs of brotherhood 
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were removed. The person settled himself in the nei^jbeurhood 
of the very people he Iiad Jived with for so many ycars?in$ieAd of 
serving the family as he had hitherto done, he now served the coith 
munity a.s a who I e.^s a householder he Imd dealt wiiy)ts own ehUd- 
ren and hence knew how they developed mcntolly.’TJcnccforth, the 
ncighbourliood children would be coming to bim and residing with 
him for education. There was no distinction of caste or creed, of 
rich or poor. All of (hem lived like brothers nnd sisters rcg!irdiag 
the tcuchcr \\a their futhcr. Centuries have gone by, since o Krishna 
or n Sitdunin orjIlTcrcnl siiitions of life must have received education 
in sc mu such Asliraua. 

'^hc students would go round Che village for aims and whatever 
food was collected luid to be shnred with the teacher. There Nvero 
occasions when the son of a rich father found himself standing for 
alma at the door ofa poor man and the son of a poor father stood 
for aims at the door of a rich man, but nei^er the former nor the 
iaticf thought that they were rich or poor^lHie ladles of the house* 
hold waited upon these youngsters and gave them alms, 
v^be Asliramas where these young cieophytcs resided with their 


forest dwelling teachers were known as Girrukiflos~ (n tho modern 

wodd, the idea of a neighbourhood school or on educational estab* 
llshment m the near vicinity, but isolated from the hurly-burly of 
(he cj^, is considered to be a novel idea and is also widely advocated. 
U^bat else wos the Gurukuh, If not a school sepamted from and 
at tlie same time easy of access from the area of habitation? The 
teachers were (he persons who hnd renoiuiced the world after having 
passed through (Re householder's stage.' TJiey ^cw no salary. 
'They taught the neighbourhood children for^c love of teaching 
os as doing a service to the community. The students paid no 
fees. Society looked oAer the interests of both. The basic idea UQde^ 
lying such n s^cssful working of the eduuitional system was the 
Vam^asfha. we spend crores in implementing the scheme of free 
and compulsory education, but Vedtc culture had solved it through 
the institution of Vanapraslha. Eveo today, the relics of this system 
are found in Burma where Buddhism, which had spread from India, 
continues to be the stale religioo. ItU due to this system of Ashromas 
of the Bhikhus, whicb still exist in Burma, that the literacy there Is 
99 per cent Thus we see that Burma has taken a leaf from the culv/* 
turol heritage of India by keeping the Aahrama system alive which 
was a great contribmion of Vedic culture to the philosophy of life, 
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S(A£e: the Pounb aoJ (he Final Stage 
^he fourth wage in the journey of life was Saiiyosa^ The Vedic 
people wort eo much enamoured of living in the open air that three- 
fourths of their lives was spent outdoors. It wus only the house¬ 
holder's stage that was lived indoors, tiie other three stages were 
passed through outside tiic city. As most of their life was spent in 
the expanse of plains and verdant forests, their niiturnl expectation 
of life was n hundred yenrs. ^ The iS'a^;;‘c7.ra was the last stage in this 
longi long journey. 

There Is a misconception prevailing nbout Sa/ij'osa. U is thought 
that Sonyasa menns the giving up of nil octivlilcs, Those who 
?iad developed the concept of Sa»)‘asa as being the last in a>cr(cs 
of stages in the pllgnmogc of life never meant It to be so. T^c wus 
a contJnuoi^s progression towards the realization of an ideal in 
whidi the San)wa was only the last stage. Konce, it could not be 
unlinked from the progressive chain of stagea in which it was on 
essential link or terminus. The spirit underlying the otlter three 
stages only found its fulfilment in the fourth. What was this spirit 
which underlay all the four /ishramasl 
We have seen that the Brahmacfitsr)'<j stage in lifb was u stage of 
austerity and self-control. One could not enjoy the plc^lsu^cs of 
lifb without having expenonced its rigours. This stage of life 
was the stage of preparation for the second in which full freedom 
was allowed to enjoy the worid of inaitor, so that one could delve 
deeply into the eoDtents of the sense-objects find experience the 
exact nature of the gratlficutiaa thnt they could offer. What is our 
experience about sensual gratifications? 

The experience is that all gratifications creaw a reaction, the 
more we go into them the more we realize their hollowness. Every 
eojoyment leads ro renunciation, all advance leads to ret rear, pursuit 
leads to wthdrawal. all PravriUl leads to lUvritti. This is our experi¬ 
ence of the workings of (be low of the mind. Vedic culture realizing 
tbis psychological truth had pl&noed the four stages of life. As 
a life ofeojoyment and pursuit inevitably led to withdrawal, retreat, 
and rvauaciatioo, Vedic culture utilized these rare qualities, which 
would otherwise have gone waste, for the task of social service. 

A bousehoider forsook the life of the world not only because he 
feJt its pleasures dccting and impennaneat, but also because he found 
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0 grc&ter fu Ifilment of self in the 1 ife of the spirit. Th is helped h im to 
loosen the ties that had hitherto compelled him to move rn the 
narrow ^oove of wife and cliildren. The Vanaprastha As^rama 
inspired him not to live for himself but for others. It was this spirit 
of detachment coupled with attachment to higher values of life which 
moljvotcd him to regard the children of the neighbourhood as his 
own und to work as Ihcir teacher and guide. Ho came out of his 
narrow ccU to bask in the sunshine of the open^ ho moved from the 
smallor to the bigger, from tlie family to the commuiiity. He fell 
chat a smgc had come in life when he should be in Goldsmith's 
words: tMorc skill’d to roisc the wretched than lo rise.' 

Dut mo in this Ktagc of VanGpnrsiho ho was still moving in a nanow 
circuit. Tic hud no doubt renounced his limited world und bsd 
esubJished reloilons with u wider circle^ but he was ifill living 
close to his kith and kin. Occasionally his relatives would visit him, 
und he also developed an attadiment for the people whom he served. 
Hut was this consistent with the ideal ho had set before himself? 
v^c hud embarked upon the journey of life to march on from the 
narrower to the wider, to enlarge his self from the family to ^ 
community, and from the community to the world at largd!^]| 
ties must be broken which kept him in bondage; bondage to 
the family, bondage to the community, bondage to the country or 
nation. He must now become a citizen of the world with chc ideal 
upperrn^ in his mind that all belonged to him and he belonged 
to all. This was the last stage in the pilgrimage of life and was called 
Satyasa. a stage in which all ties were broken, every narrow relation¬ 
ship renounced, and a stage of untcstricled freedom for the soul. 
Ho better words can be found to describe the lieights to which 
a Sciiyairs soul was okpected to soar than the following utterances 
of the Buddba: 'Ho is indeed worthy of the yellow robe who has 
vomited all impurities, is well established la morals, and i^ ^dowed 
with inner calm, self-control, and truthfulness.' 


A Saityasi was a globe trotter wbo treated every country as his 
own, every nation as his own, end roamed about the world bebog- 
ing lo none and yet belonging to all. He clung to nothing in life. 
He dedicated himself body and soul to the service of humaoity at 
^rge and rose above the narrow conoepts of mioe and thine. 
'ian)vsa did not mean a clotheless body and^oeless feet, it was the 
spirit within and not the sign without. was not a withdrawal 
from ihe family and the community, but a withdrawal from all 
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attachmttt, love, and hate. A Mrson who took Sanyasa> Id eiTeci, 
was dead to his kith and kin. iCll thi^ must die some day, passing 
as they do from life into etemily.'But a Sanyasl enjoyed the bliss 
of death in life itself, because by renounciog his all he plunged Into 
a worl^hc knew not, nor did anyone know him or anything about 
him.'ne chonged his name, his mode of vesture, his place of resi¬ 
dence, and being thus complcteiy mcfainorpliosed he roamed about 
from place to place as n cicizen of Ihe world gjying to humanity 
his message of uiuvorstil brotherhood nnd lovc.^c passed on from 
individuality to universality, shaking ofT the luindcuiTs and ehciina 
of egoism and sciDshness. Even the clothes lie wore tverc vermilion 
coloured, reminding one &lt the time about the fbmes of fire dial 
consume the body offer the soul departs and the time when the truth 
dawfis: *dust thou art unto dust rctumest.* Dut this does not mcon 
that the Sanyasi Jived & life of inaction and despair. The fact, 
the consciousness that the days of his earthly llfb were now 
numbered only enthused him with greater zest and energy to ensure 
that his target of accomplishnienc might be readied, or even surpas¬ 
sed. la Uio fleeting moments now available to him. 

Sen^ to Uumajiiry and Sonyasu 
Sm/yusa means renunciation, ^iit renunefation, according (0 
Vedic culture, meant service.Enunciation and service nit thus 
Intcc-connecied. As a child, one begins lifb with sc}f*scrvice and 
demands the best of food, the best of clothes, and whatever else the 
fancy’s eye catches, regardless of the fact whether the parents enn 
ofibrd it or not. As one grows older, and especially after marriage, 
the whole outlook changes. As a parent, the individual willingly 
undergoas hardships ao that his children may remain is comfort. 
He renounces, only to serve. He denies himself the necessities 
of life so tltat his children may not feel the want. When the child 
is m distress, how often does not the mother pass the night without 
a wiok of sleep trying her best to* make the child as comfortable as 
possible? Married Idb is a life of renunciation of the parent's 
comforts in the best interests of the children. The greater the demand 
for service, the greater Che call for renunciation; so much so that 
for die service of their own offspnog the parents art wlUiog to 
renounce their all. 

After having imbibed the lesson of selfless service as a householder, 
when one entered into yanaprasiha, or the stage of life for rcnuncia- 
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tion, the urge to serve got accelerated and iDSiead of serving bis 
own family acd relations be began to serve the people and the 
community. As one set out on the path of self-oxpansion, the link 
between renunciation and service became stronger and stronger. 
A yannprastha renounced, but he did so not to sit idle and do nothing, 
but to expand the artn of his selfless service. It was essentially due 
to the existence of this social insdtulion that the problem of free 
and compulsory education was so rendily solved In the Vcdic ago. 
Con A better cxnrhplc be found of a synthesis between renunciation 
and selfless service to the community? In this institution Inactivity 
was motivated only for activity, detochmem for attachment, wUh> 
drowal sptely for pcnuli. ^flvrUil for Pf^vr/in of a higher cause. 

Bui'Own a yauoprasOtav/hs servingpeople and/»/r community. 
This also iuid to be renounced for the widening of the area of seliless 
service, that is, service, not confined to one's own people, one's own 
community, one's own nation, one’s own country, but service to 
the people of the world ..a^^rge without the limitations of geogra¬ 
phical frontiers. And so, a ya/in^jrasiha became a So/iyesl wlio now 
renounced everything that encroached upon any part whatsoever 
of his freedom and assumed the citizenship of the worJd^He ceased 
to think in terms of this country or chat country, this nation or that 
nation; every countiy and every nation became his very own. 

Those who consider the Son)'asa to be a stage of idleness or do- 
nothing*ness know very little about it, A Sa/iyasi has to engage 
himself in anything else other than indolence or laziness because he 
is DOW a citizen of the world and as such his obliguiions are manifold. 
A member of the sure legislature is expected to have a wider outlook 
than that of a municipal councillor, a Member orPurliamcot must 
think in terms of a still wider interest, but a member of the United 
Nations Organization should further widen and deepen hts perspec¬ 
tive because its members are supposed to view every issue from a 
world embraciDg angle. Wc have deliberately used the terms 'must* 
aod'should* because in practice our expectations have belied us. Vcdle 
culture had not merely projected the idea of 'citizens of the world* 
onto the screen of life, but had also chalked out a social plan to 
provide humanity with such men. The aching heart of the modem 
world needs a band of SmyasU (citizens of the world) who may 
be ht to hold their membership in the United N^ons Organization 
and luge upon humanity to forget the narrow concepts of regional* 
ism andnatioaalism and think in terms of one humanity, onenatioa, 
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one state, and one world. It is only \a this way that our long 
cherished dream ‘to wipe every tear Trom every eye’ can be trans¬ 
formed into a reality some dny. 

Selflessness and Sanyasa 

There are two forces which draw mnn in opposite directions, 
viz; selHshncss und soldcssncss. It is often pointed out tlmt the last 
two singes of iife prescribed by Vedic culture were prompted by 
.«;elh8hneas bccAusc their rundamcitUii theme wns that ono idiould 
jipply one’s self to the development of one's individual soul. Dut 
this is not Che correct appraisal of the A^ltranta system. Those who 
introduced it dearly visualized a gradual decline in selflslmcss and u 
strengthening of solRessness. The four Ashramas were also so oon- 
stftutcd that at each stiiga the individual progressively feU tliat 
though he belonged to the world, iho world did not belong to him. 

The first stage or the Bralmtccharya stage as we have called iu 
i$ a singe of selRahness, with which wc all commence life. Here 
one cats, drinks, sleeps, studies, and docs everything else merely 
for his own self. Thus he is In a sense an embodiment of scKtshness. 
But he is not stationed, us It svere, in this whirlpool of selfishness 
for long because he has to move on and enter into the Grihasiha 
stream of life in which this world of selfishness starts receding. 

A householder begins his first lessone in selAessncas as soon as 
lie enters into marriage, and he willingly begins to deny himself the 
luxuries he css ill a^ord to provide them for his wife. When children 
are bora, selflessness further widens its circle. Parents readily 
undergo every hardship for the well-being of their children. As 
life proceeds for the householder he gradualiy begins to efface 
his individual self, tends to forget his likes and dislikes, and thus 
merges himself into the sdf of his family. This is selflessness. But 
the target actuolly aimed at is stHl far, far away. Howsoever un* 
selfish the Individual might have become, he none the less confiaes 
himself to his wife, his childrCQ, his kith and kin. The bondage 
of the self to this narrow groove must be broken, and the soul must 
fly out unhampered into the still higher realms of selflessnesS' Hence 
it was that the third stage of Vanaprastha was prescribed in the 
journey of life. 

In this stage the individual completely withdraws himself from 
the narrow concepts of my family, my children, my relations, and 
identifies himself with others who were till now not looked upon as 
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his own» This process of withdrawal from the coooon of adfishisess 
and movement towards the soaring heights of selflessness fouad Its 
expression in die householder shifting Iiis place of residence at the 
time of entering Vaiaprasiha, and thereby establishing his relatiooshlp 
with the people who wero as yet nothing but strangers to hire. 

The culmrQQtion of this process came when the same house 
dwcUcr, after having passed through the stage of a forest inhabitant, 
became u world resident. Througlioutthe entire process, the victory 
was that of selflessness over selfishness because in Sanyasa the Aimily, 
the communi^, the name, the dress, the local habitation, and In fact 
every tiling that was reminiscent of the self being tied down to the 
narrowness of life was surrendeicd to the service of mankind at 
large. Despite the Ihct that llfb no doubt began with selflsimess, it 
ended with selflessness when one entered the Stifiyasa stage. It was a 
stage wlien all v/erc in one and one was in oil. a stage of utter dThce- 
nicjit of tlte individual self and its total merger into the corporate 
self of mankind. Thus does Swnmi VIvekaTmnda say: *The bigitest 
ideal is eteiml nnd entire selfnbii^tion, where there is no T bnt 
nil is *lhou*.' 

Who Ashrama system wus so constituted that one marshalled along 
front stage to suige laying aside layer after layer of selfishness; till 
Anally witen one entered the fourth stage of Sanyofa. all the sheaths 
that hid the sbinjog light of the soul were oaf'iway and selflessne^ 
shone forth in all its resplendent glory.^^ho wss a Scnyasil A 
Smijnt/ was one who tended the sick, the lame, the leper, one who 
shed his tpars witli those aflUcted, one who merged his identity with 
others.'Kioreover, what else was a San^'Of/, other than the Good 
Shepherd \Wio was ready to lay dowi^hrs life to save roBoy a sheep 
belonging to the human flock J *1510 Gila also says that a true 
Sa/iyusf 1$ the highest Yoff/. '^uch a according Co Gita 
enjoys the bliss and suffers the sorrows of every creacure.'4le thus 
treats the sorrows end suflerings of others as though they were 
bis own. 

VTfie essence of aU these four stages of lilb was a gradual progres* 
sioD from pursuit to withdrawal, from attachment to detachment, 
from selfishness to selflessness, from Pfovrit:/ to AimY/i. but a 
withdrawal, a detachment, a selflessness, a Mvrfdi, which l«|/oae 
not into a life of loaction but into the service of maoldndyit also 
enabled the mental triaxl of knowing, wUliog, and feeHog to expand 
to its fdll capacity in the same individual: the Prehmacharya stage 
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cnabliflg the mdividual to quen^ his thirst tor hoowledge; the 
CrJhastha stage satisfying his will to procreate and desire to enjoy 
the maAiroid bounties of God's beautiful creation; and the Va/ia~ 
prasi/ta coupled with Che Smyasa stage catering to his faculty of 
intense feeling, love^ and devotion for his fellow men. 

lastly, it Is for the reader to pardon us if we wrought a little 
havoc in Lon^ellow's immortal verse by changing the first line 
thereof from: ‘Uves of groat men all remind us' into‘Ve Souls of the 
Vedic Age, your lives on earth do surely all remind us.' The rest of 
our thought must only be the missile of rui echo resounding from 
the poet. And so with this limited a^usiment Jet us now pay homugc 
unto Che souls oftiic Vedic ago with the following epitaph: 

Oh I Ye Souls of the Vedic Age, your lives on earth 
do surely all remind us 
We can moke our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 






Chapter fX 

THE THEORY OF SANSKARAS 
THE BUILDING OF A BETTER MAN 

THE aimosplierc nil over the world is laden wiiii plans, five yenr 
plans, ten year plans, and n scries ot* further plans. We build roads, 
dig ennnis. coostruet bridges, lay down ruilway lines, and plan for a 
hundred and one other things to ensure the muterial progress and 
prosperity of man. Our plans nim nt n total abolition of unenploy- 
meni and at providing every conccivuble physical nmenliy and 
comfort to humun beings. 

But in all tills planning we have never considered that man 
does not live by bread alone, that he is not the body alone, that 
besides the body which must be provided with physical amenities 
and comforts he has the spirit, on entity as patent nod real as the 
body Itself. Hcncc our plans will be incomplete if they do not 
Include a programme for the development of the spirit of man for, 
in reality, ic is not the body but the spirit which is the real man. 
Where does man us a wholo, body nnd spirit, stand in the mighty 
plans that we make and execute? Building of roads, digging of 
canals, corstructicn of bridges, and laying down of railway lines 
arc perfcctl y j u sti liable no dou bt, but wh at a re we doing for the inaa, 
for his spirit, for whose benefit uU this materinl progress is aimed at? 

But whilst rightfully enjoying oil the boons that science and tech¬ 
nology confer on him. will mnn over rematn us he is. prone to sirife, 
violcm, falsehood, aggrandisement, licentiousness, possessiveness? 
Or shall we frame a plan for making him a better man, that is, a mao 
of peace, non-violence, truthfulness, non-attachinenl. sclt-coiurol, 
and dispossession? Of what avail arc the wide roads, the deep canals, 
the marvellous bridges, the extensive railway lines. If they only 
serve the aggressive designs of an ambitious dictator who is out to 
crush the innocent people of the world under his heel? What is 
happening to the man. the man for whom dl this prosperity is being 
built up by day with the growth of dazzling pomp and show? 
Where is the mao who possesses the virtues of a real man or a man 
who can cast away like straw the tempCaCions which assail him in a 
Biorro? Have we drawn out any plan for the making of such a raan? 

W 
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'We talk of birth control and family planning as if tbe only 
problem wc face were that of the mouths to be fed, That problem 
exlsu. CO doubt, but the real problem ihnt humanity today faces is 
not so much of placing a limitation on those who are to be born 
as of making better men of those who are already born. Reducing 
everythiirg to economic terms and aiTirming thui all our ills arc 
due (0 poverty is u half (ruth. For is it notnfuct tluit corruption, 
greed, licentiousnc.ss. vinicnee, are pouter enemies of munkinU (him 
hunger und tliirat and are more rttmpunl among those wIki have got 
too much of cverydiing, l.e., to cat, to drink, to drew, to live for. and 
to lock forward toV The central idea of Vedic cuKuro wus not so 
much the building of dums and bridges, though these were not 
neglected, but the building up of n better miin for whose bcncllt 
all the otliet plans were undeituken. 

Cue what is it (hat we are doing today? We are giving birth to 
a great civilization of science, inventions, and technology. Man 
hits begun Hying instead of walkiog on foot; distances hnve dis¬ 
appeared i pcssibilidcs are in siglit of our landing on other planets. 
But with ail these wundrous achievements und smiling prosperity 
man Is himsdf sowing the very seeds for the wholesale destruction 
of this gnmd civilization. Wo lulk of peace hut prepare for war, 
wo talk of love but conceal hatred within, we build a mngniliccnt 
piUact only to set fire to it on completion. Is not nil this due (o the 
fact limt In oil our plans we have lost siglit of the Ainta tatnv or 
the splriiuiil clcmcn^hicli is the souree of a(I peace, iovo, harmony, 
and cofitentment?**Wo arc busy with inaumcmblc plans but ^ut 
our eyes to the one and only plan which is the foundation of nil 
plans, which Is the plan of plans, without which everything else 
Is worth DoUiIng. 

The System of Saukaias Is the Feundation fur (be Making of a 
B«(^ Man 

**^edic culture bad embarked upori» plan for making man Into 
a better mart What was this plaa?'We are what we are duet^ the 
impress iOQ$ we receive from our social environment^These 
impressions which are engraved oo tKe nervous system fire called 
Sanik<was~ a conscious control coupled with ^ht channelling of 
these Senskaras was the keynote of this plan.'^man is what these 
Sanskaras make of him. And it is only for those who believe In a 
previous birth and rc-birth that the problem of Sa/iskaros is a com- 
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plicated process: for ScutJcaw, irrespective of whether they be good 
or bad, are aMUired by the soul in every birth, that is, past, present, 
and future.^!mviou$ life, tliis life, the next life, in all these lives 
Sivukanu are accumulated which in their totality make up the per- 
sonolicy of the individual, 

According to Vcdlc citliure, this life, in which we are conscioua 
of our existence, h the moat appropriate time when we are free to 
give ft turn to our being in any manner we desire, ^he post life is 
beyond us, the future life is yet unknown. The presentlifb is vdthin 
our reach, and all die elTorts which are possible to cfTccta change 
in ourselves cun nod should be undertaken iu chl& and this lift only. 
^ radicul cliungc of personality and cluiracter can be brought about 
by Q conscious control of Safikftrax in this life, ^le body is tite cage 
in which the soul is imprisoned. And as an utensil can be rubbed tmd 
cleaned whilst holding t( firmly with the hand, even so are tlic 
impure Sannkarasot the soul capable of being eradicated, if a positive 
ufTon is mndc to do so, whilst it is in its present physical tenement. 
JThc Impure Sanskma accumulated by the soul can be completely 
wiped out whilst It is caged in the present body, and an altogether 
new turn could be given to the individual personality through the 
Imposition of pure Sanxkarax. 

viedic culture attempted to give a touch of new Sa/iskaras to the 
soul from the very moment that a being was conceived in the 
mother's womb, and this process continued throughout life from the 
cradle to the grave. Thus the soul timoughout its earthly journey 
wus so conditioned by & chain of Sanskaras tlmt the course of its 
development svns proctlcally pFe-deiermlned.^^ man is said to be 
a sum total of the vanegnteo impressions he rtceives from society. 
4Jrh personality and character can be channelled into the right direc¬ 
tion by ft controlled supervision of impressions, thus givmg the 
Individunl the much aspired ideals which become a part and 
parcel of his very being. 11, oq the other hand, this eavironmental 
factor is not properly attended to and the individual is iell to the 
vaganes of social influences, personal aberr^ions will and do take 
place to tire detriment of both the individual as well as the society, 
v^ccording to the tenets of Vedle culture, the present lite U one of 
the links in the chain of n series of lives, namely, past, present, and 
futuroi and every birth of the soul in the human Form is an occasiofl 
given to it Co unfold its epiiitual beauty by an incessant hammeriog 
of San skaras on Ama tattva. But as the conscious control of environ- 
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ment is possible In this life only, a greater signilicsnce is attached 
to the Sansktiras of the present lift. 

The problem of assumes a complicated nature when the 

existence of sevem) Kvc$ is brought within the scope oTiis investiga¬ 
tion. But even here we can. for the sake ofpnicticnbiHty. cooiine 
ourscIvcK to those of the present life, because it is only through 
the pment that one cun modilV the p<ist und pcnctnile into the 
future. But for these who do not believe in scverul births und fnr 
whom the present life is the only one we 1^, the problem stands 
very much simplllied. According to (hem. u man is v^t he is us 
the result of the forces of heredity and environment. Tho pufcnts 
transmit their physical and menial traits through genes to the 
offspring, and the social atmosphere contributes iu shares towards 
the formation of the personality and character of the individual. 
Thus the mAterklisrs and the "one life* protagonists do away with 
the question of unknown Saitikorcfct the previous or future lives. 
Vet it is but ironically unfortunate that though the problem of the 
making of a better man Is so much simpler for these "one life’ ling 
holders, no conscious and organised attempt is ever made For the 
control of Sanskaras which are responsible for the formation of u 
man’s personality. We conduct experiments on rats and rabbits, 
we try to improve the breed of horses and bulls, but what arc we 
doing to better the race of men, who are as combatant, as greedy, 
as jcalouSi today as they were ot the dawn of creation? 

A ray of hope in this regard seems to have dawned by the 
researches conducted in molecular biology. Tlic reference Is to tinllcy, 
Nirtnberg, and Or. Hnrgovind Khorona, the three geneticists who 
have been awarded the Nobel Prize for physiology and medicine 
for 1968 for explaining how the genetic code is used by the cell in 
synthesising protein. This may open up on era after two or three 
decades to correct genetic defects by synthesising proteins artllicIaJIy 
to eradicate all diseases including cancer and thus control the phy¬ 
sical defects of life. But in spite of this material victory of science, 
which wHl be a great contributlou towards tlic ushering In of an 
era of the belter man, the spiritual problem of overcoming greed, 
Jealousy, violence, and hatred will ever remaio a problem unless 
It 1$ tackled from the point of view of the Vedic seers who initiated 
the sixteen Sanskaras. 

Vedic culture had advocated, introduced, and put into execution 
an organized system for the control of Sanskaras which covered the 
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whole life span of the mdWual from birth to death. The reason 
for it to give such prominence to (he building up of a bcuer men 
through Sanskaras wa^ because It believed in the existence of the soul 
which moved from birth to birth carrying with it a load of Sanskaras. 
the unburdening of which was the shtt qua non for its salvailotL The 
materialiatic angle views evil Smskaras os mainly a social problem 
because, in Its light* when a person is dead his Sanskaras die with him 
though they leave their impACt on society. But the Vedle seers regard* 
ed them os botJi an individual and a social problem because* if one 
did not get rid of them in this life, they haunted and followed the 
soul trom birth to birth and lift to life us well as vitiated the social 
fabric. II is not the body which Is tho ultimate* the aJtimaie is the 
spirit; and ii is on the spirit that Saaskaros hove to be heaped or 
impressed in order to enable it to advance. 

Vedic culture considered this spiritual advancement through 
purijled Sa/iskaras to be such an enormous problem that it believed 
that everything in this life could be reduced (o naught if this was not 
attended to. Tlie sage In the Upanish&d had stated; 'ff one realised 
one’s real self in this lifCi all was well and good* but if the knowledge 
of the self was missed in this lift it was a great calamity.'^ According 
to them who believed in several births and 10 the soul carrying the 
burden of good and evil Sanskaras accumulated through innumerable 
lives, this life, and this life only, was the most appropriate occasion 
for a change for the better. For it was here that they could be 
consciously controlled and directed to mould one’s personality and 
character. Such an opportunity should never be allowed to Slip by 
because one docs not know wlwn it would arise again, ft was for 
this reason that an opportunity for spiritual betterment missed in 
this lift was treated as a great disaster, to avert which the system 
of Sanskaras was introduced. 

what way can the system of Sanskaras contribute towards the 
cherished Ideal of the betternteat of humanity ?'7Caording (0 Vedic 
culture, our character and personality are the outcome of three fac* 
tors, i.c., our own Sanskaras which «e accumulate and carry from lift 
to life, those transmitted to us by our parents through the lavs of 
heredity, and those we receive from our social environment, 
•✓fhe fatalists believe that our nature Is prc~detennmed, and hence* 
neither an effort on the part of the parents nor a modification io 
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social enviionmeat can bring about a radical change in the basic 
nature of an individual. Any goodness or evil in us is attributed (o 
our very nature which is supposed to have been brougltt here from 
ourprovious Jftb. This fact, they aoy, is substantiated by tlie common 
experience that children boro of good and noble parents and nurtured 
io heoJihy environment turn out villains and scoundrels, whilst 
those born of demons in human shape and living in unfavourable 
cimumsltmccK shape themselves to b^urc and pious. 

'^Duc Vcdic culture Is not fatalistic, it believes that whatever i\uiijrc; 
we bring from previous birtlis, which tliofuhJisLscuJI prc»dcicrnijncd« 
was in Uic process of making, in the procots offarimtion. For if it 
was never in the process of making, or In the process of fomiatran, 
how could it be suid to have been made or formed? Tlie very fUcC 
that it is so shaped proves that there must have been a time witen 
it was not so coursed out. If we bring our ruiturc moulded from 
previous lives, the question that arises is: wJicn did this nature, which 
is not formed and determined in this life, shape and crystallize itself? 
If it was moulded in a previous life, Vedlc culture calls for an 
answer to the question: why con It not be shaped In tills life also? 
We thus see that what is considered to be fate must luve been in 
process of fonnation at some time, nnd what is culled frec>will Is 
none other than the process for the determination of that same fate. 
Hence we see that fate is the freO'Witl of a previous life, and free-will 
1$ the fate of the lilh to come. And, ultimately, it is our frowill 
that determines our personality und chometer which we mistakenly 
look upon as predestined, pre-ordained, or predetermined. 

The postulate of (he theory of Soflskarast as propounded by Vcdle 
culture, is that belief in a series of births for the soul docs and 
cannot bring in fhtaltsm as its logical corollary* And hence uesdny 
or fate cannot come in die way of the betterment of any soul 
because fate is nose other than the rree-wUl of a previous life, and 
as ooe could exercise free-will >n a previous lifb one can do it equally 
well in this life also. And assuming that we do away with the concept 
of many births and regard this life as the only one we lead, then the 
question of fate and predetermination does not arise because we 
are now free to effect any change m our personality for the better 
should we wish to do so. Thus, the great handicap of pre-deiermuied 
personality being eliminated.'^nly the olher two factors, namely, 
heredity and environment remain which materially affect the 
forixiation of human personality. It is these wltich were relied upon 
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by the theory of Sandras for usheriog m ah era of a morally 
belter mao. 

Dikt hero Another question arises for those ^ho believe in a series 
of births: how can the Saiskaras of such a short life, as the present, 
oblilcmtc And wash ofT the impurities accumulated by the soul in all 
the numerous lives lived before? 

^an Impure Saiskaros of Previnus Lives be Washed olf by Pure 
SnuskarHs of only this l^csent life? 

'^very huraun lllb ibtii wc have passed through hus left behind its 
legacy of innumerable complex octlonfi, i.c., good, bad, ormdllTcr« 
cnt. Every action must fructify into a result. "Can die fnr-renuhing 
cfTccts of these complex notions bej^one through the impact of 
Stmxkaras of only this one life? furkdamcntal postulate of 
the theory of Saiiskni'o.i is that all nccumulntcd impurities of the 
soul arc washed off by (he impact of pure Sanskaras. How is this pos* 
sibic when the numberless have to contend against a limited number? 
Tlxc answer to tliis question caa only be found through a proper 
understanding of the nature of a Sojiskara. 

So/ukara is the impact of a XhnworaetloQ performed by us, but 
what do we know about the action and its puttero of behaviour? 
Tbere are different tiieories pertaining to the actions performed by 
us. Some s:iy that (licre are two heavenly angels who keep a constant 
watch over each and every individual, and record coch aadovery 
action performed by him either on the debit or the credit side of his 
Karmic ledger account. Certain Hindus bdieve this function Co be 
performed by a divine dironiclcr PAmed Chitraguptn who keeps 
the Jlle of the different accounts pending till the final dispensation. 
According to accepted Hindu philosophy every Katwa (action) 
must bear fruit, and till the result of an action ensuos the action or 
Kama remuins in suspense biding its lime for its fruition. 

'liie Vedic idea io the (aw of Karm^t i^hat the world is being 
governed by the law of cause and effect. There is not a single efftet 
without a cause and no cause without an effect, Tbe phenomenon 
we call an effect io the present life may form the cause for the life 
to come, and the one we call a cause may be an elTect^a previous 
life. Thus goes on the locessant chain of causaLion.'*^ese actions 
and their results are oeither recorded anywhere nor do the Karmas 
wait biding their time imtU the results ensue. The workings of the 
iftw of Karm are certainly not the same as the placiog of different 
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actions and resit] ts side by side and then ^empting to pair off 
Kich action wItK its corresponding result.'^jc results of a Karma 
or an action moy be twofold, i.e.^ either there t$ un immediate or trace¬ 
able result of an action, or it leaves its impression on the ncrve<eUs 
of iho brain. Thus arc the ncrve-cdls mo<lfficd, conserving in them- 
scives ilie nccunmlated cfTbcts of millions of Kannas or actions, wbicK 
will henceforth rctiet not indiv id unity but in their to iuMly. Those 
impresses of dilTcrcnt Karmax or actions on the ncrve*ccns> psycho- 
IngicalJy termed na engmm comploxcs, modincations, or dispositiomi. 
ure what is meant by Saiiskares In Vedie terminology. 

These physical impressions, engrams. modih&uinns. dispositions, 
which ore stamped on the nervous system, manifest themselves in the 
form of our inclinationaptitudes, characters, and the vocations 
wo tabs up in life. results of most of our Karmas bear fruits 
of this nature. *Thcy create an aptitude, a frame of mind, a vein, a 
beat, a disposition, or an outlook. Those who object to the law of 
Karma, on the ground that many actions remain unrequited, forget 
that tlie change in nature, disposition, aptitude, is in itself an effect. 
it is known that the intake of food after assimiifttion by the blood 
finds Its way to (he muscles, nerves, and fibres, and thereafter no men¬ 
tion is m&de of the specific items of food intake whilst dealing with 
the physiology of the body. Even so each Karma or action, which 
leaves behind a Smtskara or impression on personality, is no longer 
considered Individually but aggregately whilst discussing the psycho¬ 
logy of (he mind. ^1 foods digested and assimilated constitute (he 
body, all actions fused together account for the fund of Sanskarai. 
Our main concern therefore lies with the Sanskara and not the 
Karma which ie only a part of the Sanskara. 

We do not reap the fruit of each and every Karma separately. 

''Xll Karmas terminate with the emergence otn Sanskara which mani¬ 
fests itself in the form of an interest, a tei^ency, an aptitude, an 
inclination, or a disposition of (he mind.uood actions either bear 
immediate good results which can be co-ordinated with each other 
or they create a Sanskara, an impression, on the nerve<ell$ which 
helps us to progress in the right directionl^imilar is the case with the 
bad actions. These actions do not remain in suspeose, waiting and 
watching, for their resu I cs. The moment a Sanskara is formed it means 
that the result ims ensued. The soul does not carry a load of either 
good or bed Karmas from birth to birth and from life to life. It 
only carries its Sanskaras. As a tree of the future lies buried in its 
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developing seed, so endless Kavmas of various lives are conmined ia 
Sonskaras or aptitudes of the soul, in other words, sve might say that 
our prescDt life of actions is an extension of the Sanskaras which 
are carried from previous births, just as the tree is an extension 
and unfoldmcnl of the seed that contained it. 

In the case of a nuliity of belief in a past life, with full emphasis 
on this nnd this lifb only, the taw of Kama operates in exuetly the 
Kan;c manner. Theru will be certain nctions which will bur fruit 
ininicdiately, in which case the relatlomhip between the cause 
ond the elToct can be directly established. But there will be certain 
other seeds of action which may not sprout forth imnudiately. 
Thus the Inw of causation may seem to operate in some cases and in 
others It may seem to remuin suspended. But no> the law Is never 
suspended, and the Karma leaves on impression, a Sanskara, OQ the 
nervc-cclls which modify the personality ond character of the indi* 
vidual. and thus matcriully affect one's way of life and socieil behavi- 

^e sum and substance of the theory otSaivkaras is that we are 
not concerned with each and every action separately, a 

particular aciloo be logically traced to a particular result. All our 
attention should be concentrated on thc5:ctMK*oro,and alone, 

the bundle of impressions on (he ncrvo>celU which has changed our 
personality and made us suJTer or ei\joy according to the interests, 
aptitudes, inclinations, and temperaments created by it All Karmas 
end in the terminus of the Sanskora and thereafter our real problem 
becomes not that of AT^rmor but of the Saiiskaras. 

Where do these Sanskaras, repositories of Kojimos, reside? Accord¬ 
ing to modem psychology, they reside in the nerve<clU in the form 
of modifications end dispositions; according to Vedic seers they 
reside in Karana jharini (causal body) or Sukshma sharin (subtle 
body) of the soul. The halting ground of various Karmas ere the 
Sanskaras. and the abode of the Sanskaras Is the causal or subtle 
body 

One may therefore ask: wliat is this causal or subtle body? The 
causal body is ao ethereal body of the soul, subtler than the nervous 
system, which was, is, and will ever remain with the soul, with all 
the Sanskaras or impr^ions contained ia it. As the psychologists 
trace all tempemioentai modificaiioQs to cogram-complexes in 
the nerve^elis, so also Vedic teacben assign all personality changes 
to (he causes incipient in the causal body. It is called the causal body 
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because it cootams in Itself tbe seed of all the unfoldmeni that will 
take place after the soul takes birth. 

It is a propositioa and a drum of Vedic culture^ a proposition 
and a claim of great eugenic value, that this causal body, which con* 
tuins nil the Swixk(iiv.f as the seed contmns tlie tree to be. Is most 
prone to influences. Not only can new 5W/w/f<?my be impressed upon 
tl>c enusu! body after the soul hns taken birth but even before birth: 
when the soul with its c.\usnl body is In the womb of the molhcr 
waiting to see (he light of tkiy, the Smiskaivx can he Impressed 
upon it to give a turn to its personality and diameter for better or 
for worse, Tlic Impress of healthy und wholesome Sauxkarux on 
the causal body, thus changing die man for the better, is the secret 
keynote of die science of Sonsilroro.?. Life is an unfold meiit of whinx 
ever Ssnxkuras. old or new, ore germtnally contained in the causal 
body. One can change the old Sanskaras by formation of new ones. 

When tho Saiukams arc changed the question of multifarious 
Karmas, each struggling for its fruition, automatically disappears; 
fertile rnoment S<tiiskaras are formed Xtvmos lose their sepanite and 
individual existence. All tho compressed Knrmox become the 
Sfinskarei. Do vK woter every branch and Icuf of the tree to reach 
its fibres? The root is wntcred und the nourishment travels upto the 
farthermost leaves. ‘Even so by taking hold of the Sainkaras we 
effect a total change without contending ngninst each and every 
J(anna which Is an impossibility. It was in this way that the com* 
plicnted question of individual actioiu nnd their results was solved 
by Vedic culture by propounding the theory of making a better man 
or hujtuin reconstruction. 

Hoif Old Sanskiras Can be Changed by (he Conscious Formation 
of New Ones 

v^hen a soul enters the body it brings with it innniMnbieSanskaras 
of previons births. These Sa/iskarax form the soufs causal or subtle 
body and hence account for its present physical nature nod mental 
capacity. Unless & controlled and systematic effort is made to chan¬ 
nelize their workings in the causal body, the Sanskaras stored in it 
win mao themselves ia the man-to-be Jast us (hey are in their 
ongi&al form^if the evil is to be nipped ia the bud, the undesirable 
Sanskarax must be attacked In their very citadellor the causal body 
which gradual ly an folds itself by making of us w liat we a re at present. 
How is Ibis possible? 
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na Vcdic seers said that ihi$ was possible by (lie dynamic thought 
of Che parents who are responsible for inviting a new soul into the 
earthly lifb. How does a new soul commence its life’s journey? 

Wt gets caught in the labyrinth of life through the meeting or 
conjugation of a sperm of the father and Iho ovum of (he mother 
and tilts union Is the foundation of a new life. According to the 
Vcdic conception, this union of the sperm and the ovum draws to 
i(sejf Che causul body of the soul which contains in itself oil the 
So^iskoras which will later muni test tliemscivea in llfb. If at the time 
when n new soul is invited, that ia, ut tho time of conception, the 
purents work themselves up to a high pilch of noble tJiought, the 
spiritual principle of like attracts like will start operating. Thus their 
sperm und ovum will draw to themselves tlic causal body of a soul 
which will be in conformity with their aspirations or whose 
will get nictumorphoscd through their conbict. 
vcdic culture bdieved that S 0 iskariU can be transformed by a 
powerful thought. Evolutionists believe in physlcol mutaiioiu. 
If physical mutation wliich totally contravenes the hiw of heredity 
is possible, is not a psychic mnatlnn in which all tJie evil Sansknras 
of previous births arc wiped out by a vigorous dynamic thought of 
the parents fully justiAablc? Vcdic culture upheld such n possibility. 

contended (hat just os radtcaJ changes can be clfected in the coni' 
position of the $e^ so that a bettn* tree might Imd its roots into the 
ground, slrnilarly through the instromentollty of the correct potent 
thoughts of the patents desired changes can bo brought about in the 
causal body or Sanskaras of the incarnating spirit. Tho child Is bone 
of tlie bone and flesh of the flesh of its mother. It develops within 
her for nine months, and every moment she is, as h were, parsing on 
the very essence cf her being to it. The analogy between the mother 
and the child is similar to that of the weaver ruid I 2 ie fabric that is 
being woven. Is not the weaver with the help of Che loom or the textile 
znachioe capable of turning out cloth with the designs or patterns 
of his choice woven into it? Similarly, the modier can scorch the 
old unwanted Saiskoras with the underlying vigour of thought 
currents and bring Into the world a new and better personality. 

It was for this reason that the same culture which was encircled 
on ail sides with the inexorable law of Karma asserted (hat it was 
possible to diS'enmesh the soul from Ihe ectanglemeats of Kamaj 
through the impact of new Sanskaras and to give birth to a better 
race of men. If this culture had considered the walls of Karma 
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impngoAble, and that eoch Karma must bear fruit separately or bide 
Its time for fruition, would it have given birth to a system of 
Sortskara^. the very object of which was to undo all pM:^ss(ble ill effects 
of Kar/itax. past or present? Saiiskaras are the cauldrons in which 
all Kannas urc smelted nnd reduced to a common mass. Thus we 
see ihjst the Karfimao6 the San^karas urc only the two dilTercnt 
ways in which one must reap Uio fruits of one’s acts, the one, 
jodividuoJly, and the other, uggregiitely. 

These exiRling Saiixkaras. which arc the quintessence of Karntas 
of previous births, con be changed for the belter by the imptict 
of new Sa/iskaras. Parents who have formed their own Saukams. 
having passed through the process of actions and their results, 
os fi consequence have developed tendencies, aptitudes, incllnuiions. 
interests, temperament, personaJity, nnd character of their owti, 
culture demanded of the parents to cultivate so much vigour 
in their personality and character as to leave an indelible impress 
of them on the formation of the personality and eharacter of the 
child, while it is developing within (he mother and also after its 
birth. One can and very often does effect n change in the Interests, 
aptitudes, personality, and character of othcra by or through one's 
own. We can thus irtuisfonn another person’s Sanskaras by 
our own.*This was the basic ideology of those who introduced the 
system of Sanskaras in the Indian scheme of life for the making of 
fL belter man. 

We have entered Into all this lengthy discussion because the 
Vedic thought rests upon tbc assumption of the theories of rclncar» 
nation and a series of births in which the soul carries the dagger 
of Its own Karmas Id his bosom. It is only in such a philosophy 
that the question of each Karma necessarily bearing Its own fruit 
arises. And since to all intents and purposes It is not possible to 
trace each Karma to its final results, the doctrine of Sanskaras had 
to be iotroduced which as we have said is nothing else but the 
qumtesscnce of Karmas of the vanous lives. 

The problem of the making of a better mao is so much simplified 
for those who do not accept and heed the theories of reincarnation, 
but regard this life as the first and the very last. The whole analysis 
will merely concern itself with the factors of heredity and envitoa- 
rnenL The children will be what they inherit from their parents coupl¬ 
ed wth their own acquirements from the social environment. Is it not 
a shame that, in spite of all this, these are the very people who pay 
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the ieast nttCDtioa to this problem And adopt the attitude of ‘eat, 
drink, and be merry for tomorrow we die'? How can the world 
stand up and meet the challenges of the times with such an attitude 
emanating both rrom the masses as well as the classes sunk deeply 
In pleasures and degradation? 

But since Vedic culture believed in innumerable lives and the 
accumulated Karmas of all of them, the problem of freeing the soul 
from their entan^emenu and to make it into something better by 
the time its eurtJUy journey ends assumed gigantic proportions. 
Tlic doctrine of KarnTo wits such n great stumlMing block to its 
philosophy that no human or spirituiU progress was possible as 
long as the unrequited Karmas stood in the way. U wns esseatially 
to meet this difliculty that the Vcdic people hit upon the system of 
Saiskttras, the very object of which was to face the challenge of the 
Karmos by cransformir^ Ihem in their incipience. 

This was a new idea bora out of a challcoge. It set afoot a system 
of Smskaras to make better men with the ultimalc object ofereating 
a better society. And for a new society a new type of man has 
to be moulded. Human society at large improves only when each 
and every individual betters himself. But os every individual had 
(0 contend against die impediments of past Kofmas, his progress 
and the progress of society in general was being held up. In order 
to create a new social order, a new man with a new plan had to be 
resurrected from out of the very cinders of Kamia. While raising 
an edihcc. a plan is drawn up by the architect much In advance. 
Every brick and stoue has then to be laid In accordance with the 
plan. In (he same way, the character of the Individual has to be buRt 
by drawing up a plan and following It to the minutest detail. The 
cherished dream of those who instituted (he system of Sanskaras 
for the making of a belter man was world re-organlsation, by drst 
spiritually rehabilitating the individual man through a properly 
laid out plan which was then carried out not only to the letter but 
also in its very spirit. 

Sixteto Saoskaraa 

culture laid down the system of Mtttn SoTtskaras in its 
endeavour to change the individuai man completely, and to make 
him into a new man free from the encumbrances of old shackles 
resulting from the Karmas of previoua births. The operation of 
some of these Sanskaras commenced even before the soul took its 
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birth in the physical world. 'fhee Sanskaras took the form of 
religious ceremoaies. Some of these cetemomes. called Sanskaras, 
were performed before the birth of the child, certain others after 
il$ birth. 


Prc-KalQ] Sanskaras 








The pru>n:ilul ceremonies wore: GaihfiadJma, Pumsavana^ end 
Scf'fiflfitofinai'ana. 

very first of ilicso prc-nuuil ceremonies was Oarhhafl/iafia, 
or tlw ceremony of concept inn, or for tlic union of the sperm and 
the ovum.*'^^(c culture did not regard the main function of 
marriage to,^{K)nly nn easy sexual grallficutlort or fullUmcnt of lust¬ 
ful desires. It considered the coming toother of the husband und 
wife as a sacred Yajii)‘a, tliat Is, an act of secri^cc for the iovocation 
of a new soul. The purpose of lifo could only be said to Imve been 
amply fulfilled if at the time of departing from the world we left 
behind a better generation to succeed us. The ceremony of concep- 
lion was performed with this declared objective in view. There is 
no other culture in the world which bos given so much importance 
to the ceremony of conception us wns given to it by V^ic culture. 
•-.'The second prc-nuial ceremony was the the second 

or third month, when it wus known that the pregnancy hud advunced 
to a suitable stage, tl)fs ceremony was pcfformcd. *^0 word Pum- 
menns Impregnntion.^t die time of this ceremony the 
husband (fnthcr'to-bc) addressed his wife (motheMo-be) saying; 
‘Hcroie son may be bom to dice remaining in chee for ten months. 
The whole system was devised with the object of giving a concrete 
moulding or a definite turn in life to the soul that was to be bom. 
'^e mother was expected to be full of vigour nnd noble thoughts 
which could influence the nervous system and the causal body of 
Che unborn babe. Thus the Pumsavano ceremony was performed 
v^n the physical self of the child was developing in the womb. 

Whcd the time was near for the growth of the psychic self of the 
child to commence, the Seema/uonnaya/ia ceremony was performed, 
^ere the hair of the moUter was dressed and combed, and she was 
asked to take particular care of her head which was looked upon 
as symbolic of her anxiety for a healthy psychic development of the 
child. placing before her a cup of ghee, the falher*to-be had 
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to &sk; ‘What dost thou behold in this cup?’ and the niother^to-be 
had to reply: *I behold the child 

*-All these ceremontes sigoifled that the mother-to-be set her heart 
and soul upon the child and thought of notbmg ti$e day and night. 
She was fully aware that this was the most appropriate time when she 
could give any shape she desired to the child by constantly dwelling 
upon Its thought and iinageVShe spent this entire period of nine to 
ten months with the sole thought of building up the child in conform¬ 
ity to her ideals and aspirations. Whatever child was thus formed In 
the mother's womb, no power on earth could change in any way. 
At this time its causal body was cast Into the mould of Sanskaras 
of tlie mother who could shupc it to her desired image. TIk 
facts, cf the soul being tied up with the enusaj body, the causnl body 
hnvmg passed througli the ^nctic influences of the sperm and 
the amim, and the new life depending for its existence upon the secre¬ 
tions of every I nternal orgon o f the mother, provided the parents with 
all (he necessary instruments to enable them to mould the child to 
their Ideal. 

The world docs not change for tbs better because there is oo con¬ 
scious effort OTi the part of parents to bring into oxistence better 
children through the science of Sanskaros. When Oeefu, the assassin 
of Oar/ield, the President of America, was in the womb, his 
mother tried to destroy him by resorting to sbortlon. She did not 
succeed in the attempt but her Sansfeara made him a murderer. 

'*Wlicn Napoleon was to be bom, his mother used to go to witness 
the parade of the soidiers.^’fhe thrill she used to experience on hear¬ 
ing the martial songa made Napoleon a great soldier.'Tlie mother 
of Prince Birmaick, when the child was in her womb, used to see 
the marks of the swords of Napoleon's armies disfiguring the gates 
of her house which kindled a desire in her heart for taking revenge 
against France.'^e strength of these desires found expression in 
her spn who took the revenge. 

mechanism of nine months of pregnancy is so designed and 
tlie impressions directed towards the child in embryo form are so 
powerful that Sanskams of previous lives can be made to fade away 
in their Impact. That is why the Vedic teachers who believed In 
metempsychosis stated that human life was a rare opportunjQr which 
if once missed meaDt (be straying into (he lives of 6.4 mlllioD difer- 
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ent species of beiogs. This does not fiW6a, hasvever. that there is 
lucb a iixed number of spedes, it only means that human life should 
sot be wasted. We have obtained it for some specific purpose and 
the task should be that of bettering the human race. And (he 
(ask of making & better man lies with the mother, and cun start 
from the very moment the embryo forms in her womb. Her task 
at this time is similar to Uiai of an architect. She cun ^nn nnd 
do whui she wllU. 

The chief object of the three prc-n&tul ceremonies, namely. 
GarMiadhaita.Pumsoyonat^^Sefmamoimoyaiia whicli were perform¬ 
ed before the child was bom. is to place the mother m such un 
environment as perforce she may mdiato indelible S<mskaras for the 
format!on ofthc personality oftheclutd lakingsbapc within her. The 
causal body of the unborn which with aJl the previous Sanskaras is 
in the process of unfold ment within the body of the mother, deriving 
its nourishment from her very limbs and organs, can be so meta¬ 
morphosed during the period of gestation that a totally new being 
can be m^e of it when and after its mortal eyes see the first light 
of dawn. If every mother understood (his secret of making a better 
man, not only a new mao, but a new race, a new society, and a 
new world would come into being. 


Post-Natal Sanskam 


After the birth of the child, certain post-natal ceremonies wci^ 
ordained to be performed. As soon as ^e child was bom. with I 
a golden slick the sacred word AUM was inscrilMd on its tongue 
which signified that the parents had made n resolve to regard it 
as a gift of God to be dedicated to the service of humanity. In 
his ears was uttered the word: 'VtdotV or Thou art the Veda.’ 
Veda means knowledge. Then the Mantras were recited: *Ashma 
Bka\'^ or ‘Be firm like a stone,* and 'Porathur Bha*a' which meaiw 
*Be sharp like a trident ’ AH these acts, though seemi ngly insign ificant 
and meanin^ess, were performed by the parents with a view to 
enable them to be firm tn their resolve to build up the personality 
and character of the diild and make him into a better man . 'tCu these 
ceremonies performed on tbc birth of die child were known as 
Jaifikarma. 

^^^er jQtaksnm came the naming ceremony known as Nontaka’ 
renj.sCter birth, the parents became fully conscious of the heavy 
respoDsibUity that had fallen on their shoulders, and made a firm 
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resolve to leave no stone unturned in giving & practical shape to their 
aspirations pertaining to the person of the child.'iTiese hopes and 
ideals Imd to be embodied la the name that was selected for the child. 

Vhic naming ceremony was performed either on the eleventh day or a 
hundred and one days alW birih.*^he chosen name summarized 
the expectations of the parents. The purpose of giving nay particular 
oame was to surround the child with the desired vibmtons to which 
he may consciously or unconsciously respond. If n child named as 
Satya Sivaroop. meaning an embodiment of truth, tells a lie, the 
name itself might put him to shame; if a child named Prem Sogar, 
meaning the ocean of love, starts quarrelling, the name itself might 
set him right, 

V<(tcr these two ceremonies, in dtc fourth month Nishkramana 
(the ceremony of taking the dilld out), in the sixth month Anno- 
prashana (the ceremony of giving the child solid food to eat), 
in the third year Choodakarma (the ceremony of cutting the hair), 
and in the fifth year fCaniavedha (the ceremony of perforating the 
lobes of the ears) were duly performed. The above four ceremonies 
were prescribed to be performed from the point of view of the child*s 
health, so that the parents may be compelled to take particular care 
of its physical welhbelng. 

When the child reached (he school going age, the Upanayana 
ceremony was performed. C/pc means near, Nayona means to take. 
The word means to take the child near the preccptoriNVccordlag 
to Vedic culture, Vpfujaycna was sine qm non for any child born in 
Aryavorta. This ceremony laid stress upon the intimate relationship 
that must subsist between the teacher and Ihe caught. The child 
approaching the teacher submitted with duo reverence: *[ have come 
to be initiated into Bralwocharyo. Plc^ take me near you as your 
disciple.'t'^'We shall explain the significance of (he word Brahma- 
charyo in a later chapter, but sufllce it here to siy that it connotes a 
life of moral recti lode and sexual purity oa which the greatest stress 
was laid by Vedic teachers, ^nd ^Is perhaps may strike the 
modem educationists as being a novel idea. S«ua] purity, moral 
rectitude, and proximity to the teacher were the three pillars on 
which rested (he educational edifice of ancient India, child 
lived day and night in die Ashrama of the teaser leading a ctilbaie 
life and concentrated only on (he acquisition of knowledge. The 
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relattonship l>ctwcen the teacher and the taught was os dose a one 
aa between Tat her find son, The very word Vpa}ia)'ana, the initiation' 
cereinooy, testifies to this intimate reiationship which enisled between 
the two, 90 much so that io one of the Vedic pronouncements iC was| 
declared: 'White iolimling, the preceptor like u mother bears 
the child in the womb.’* The duty of tlic preceptor wws lo devote 
himself day and night to the building up of his disciple, and it wasj 
his greatest joy und dearest pride if he did make the young boy Into 
a better man tor society. Regardless of the ^^ysieni of education' 
wc adopt and follow, the close rclAlionshIp between the teacher undj 
the tau^t is such a fundamental base that education is worth nothing [ 
if it ignores this vital point. And it is essentially tins point which Is/ 
Ignored by our modern educational system, 

In this context, the word Cuivkvla assumes {peat significance. 
Cvmkula was the name given to a residential school where the 
students lived with their teachers. Guru means the tencher, kvh 
means tbe family, Whilst receiving education tlie pupil was supposed 
to be separated from Ills family, but actually he only moved from 
the smaller family of the parents to the bigger family of the tcuchor. 
Here he received the same love and alTcction from the inmates of the 
vtsfrroma, as ho would in his own family. It was not n soul less, lifeJcss 
atmosphere that he moved in, on the contrary it was nn ntmosplicre 
In which ail the inmates regarded him as their own kith and kin, 
The two words, namely, Vponayana nnd Gurukuh speak volumes for 
the philosophy of education advocated by the Vedic seers, In which 
system of modem education Is this fundamental concept of establish^ 
ing an intimate relationship between the teacher and the (aught 
not theoretically accepted? But what are the efforts made today to 
^r$ate such a congenial atmospheie? 

Besides Vpanayana there was another ceremony called P'edarambha. 
Upanayana meant admission. Vetiormbha meant commencement of 
studies. The following inaugural address, by the preceptor, was 
delivered Co the new initiates on the occasion of the commencement 
of their studle.s. It shows, through a tiny hole, the shape of the 
mould into wludi die personality and character of the future ddzen 
was proposed to be east by tlie teacher. While speaking to the gather¬ 
ing of the new entrants, the teacher addressed each one of them thus: 


> 3TRR TTmr*TT^ f^r?rW ^ 5f trftfew ^ f3ni% 
«T ^ gs^fwN kwri I (am, 
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‘You ars & Brahmachari from today. Remain cleim and make 
full use of water for cleanliness. Don't be lazy, keep yourself 
always engaged In doing some work. Don’t waste lime. Don't sleep 
In the daytime. Study each Veda for 12 years and thus aim at study¬ 
ing upto 43 years. Don't obey the orders of the Acharya if he says 
something contrury to the injunctions of DIkhdio. Give up anger 
and falsehood. Don't give yourself up to sex indulgence imd other 
kinds of sense plea^iurcs. Sleep on the hard bed. To sing obscene 
songs, to pluy upon musical Infitriimcnts, and to dunce are forbidden 
for you. Don't resort to excess In anything, in bathing, outing, steep¬ 
ing. attachment, (cat, grief. Get up eariy in the morning. After 
casing yourself, cleanse your teeth, lukc bath, jierform Sii^ulhya, 
glorify God. practise concentration, and meditation. Don't shuve. 
Never take meat, wine, and such other forbidden and harmful 
things. Don't divcll in a eity. Don't ride on a horse, an elephant, 
0 camel, or a bullock. Don't use shoes and umbrella. Don't allow 
your homcn to waste, consciously or unconsciously. Preserve 
it within yourself snd utilize it for strengthening br^n power. 
Don't apply fragrant oils on your body. Don't use sour, pungent, 
Ascringcnt, salty, nnd Inxntivc substances. Sc regular In your habits 
of eating nnd drinking. Be ever attentive to the acquisition of 
knowledge. Observe good manners. Don't talk too much. Be 
civilized and cultured. Use a girdle and a slick. Remain content 
on the nims you get. Perform Sojidhya nnd Havana. Work to Che 
pleasure of the preceptor. Making obeisance to him in the morning 
nnd in the evening, acquire knowledge und keep a constant watch 
on your senses. These arc your dally duiies.' ^ 

The qumtessence of the educational background of Vedic culture 
Is contained in the above sermon. There Is a distinct attempt visible 
here, on the port of Indian educotors, to direct the life course of A 
young man and to make him into a better man. As contrasted to this, 
we SCO the student community of today leading a life of sensual 
pleasures and self-cenircdness coupled with total indiRerence ou 
the part of the teache^^ play their role of giving a dtroedon to 
the Ufb of the student wc caonot help bowing dowa our heads with 
reverence before those who, on Uie very day of the student's adous- 
sion loio their semiiuiry, set those ideals before their pupils which 
are contained in this sermon. Our young men today are initiated 
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ioto good or bad, and often bad habrcs by their playmates of neigh- 
bou rin g streets and lanes. Butin the code of Vedic culture the pri nmry 
duty of (he teacher, besides imparting knowledge contained in the 
books, was that of developing a strong personality and character 
in the student, for only thus wns bis life's ambidon of making 
better men fulflUcd. Moreover what else is education if not. in the 
words of Swami Viveknnunda, *tho manilbstuUon of the perfec¬ 
tion alrccidy in mun.’ 

^^ese days ofacquiring knowledge, spent^th a teacher, were the 
days of austerity for each and every at udcnt/HC luid to Iciul u hard life 
and prepare himself to foce the r^UItics and challenges of the future. 
An easy-going und comfortable existence in the very prime of youth 
ill befits a young man who is still only in the nuking, and for whom 
a very long journey along life’s meandering highway still remains. 

A small digression to enabte us to compare the above men¬ 
tioned Curukvla system of education and the ideal system of educa¬ 
tion envisaged by Plato in The kepubih would not be out of the 
present context. Pinto is most emphatic in hfs assertion that the 
ultimate aim of both physical as nvcII as Intellectual educnlion 
should be the training und building up of chnmcler. He opines 
that on account of its fundamental and crucial importance educa¬ 
tion must be provided by the Slate. 

The educator's aim. according to Plato, should not be to put 
into the mind of (he pupil the knowledge that was not there before 
but Co (Urn the mind’s eye to the light so that It con sec for Itself. 
The faculty by which one learns has been compared to an cyo 
which cannot be turned from darkness to light unless one turns 
the position of the body. £ven so the mind must be turned away 
from the world of change until its eye stands fuco to face with and 
surveys the reality as Uie ultimate good. 

Pinto's idea of education was fully corroborated by the concept 
of education as outlined in Vedic culture. In Sanskrit besides 
several other words VtSyanhi is also a word which means a student. 
This word is derived from the root V{d^ nuaning to exist or think 

* There tn four roots In Sanikrit with the sppeJation of ytd (f^. Usey 
are Hdl<JI*l (to eskt). ITT^ (to know), 55T# (to obtain or 
find) and f'W»Tilt|i*( (to think). The Vedle eoncepiloD about know¬ 
ledge or V7(pw Is ihar It already exists thouih it has to be dveovered or 
obtained. KUhl Dayanand la hts fUtreriadi Shatfiya Bito^mika s&yt Ibac 
y/dye is thar which exUts—f^?^ 3T fiRIT. 
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or obtain. Vidyaie which is also derived from tlie root ^id means 
to exist Vidyonhi therefore means one who approaches his Guru 
with the object of obtaining his help to bring out that which al* 
ready exists in him in the form of a seed. This aoToldment of the 
self la known as Vidya or knowledge. It is not an imposition oa 
the self but an expression of the self or an outward manifestation 
^f^mt whi^ is intent within tlie self. 

After the eompietioo of his education, another ceremony was 
performed whereby the control^nd restrictions hitherto imposed 
were rci.'ixed and removed, Yhis was called Somavoriatia which 
.njeans grnduatjon or coovocation ceremony. 

By the time he hnished hts eduaition. under the direct control 
and guidance of a teacher, the young man was expected to liave 
developed a personality and a character, aad was thus c^idcrtd 
he to assume the raspooslbilitles of a householder's life. The cere> 
mony performed Cor this purpose was called Vivaha or the aiarriage 
ctMmony, The various stages of this ceremony and the various 
phases of the householder's life were also iadlcative of the spiritual 
background which constitated the lifb>blood of the young nua bom 
in Vedic traditions. The torch to be kept burning in front of one 
and ail was: the ultimate is not the body, the ultimaU is the 
spirit; and it was to this that one and all bad to move despite a 
lifb of sensual attractions and the msterjal world. 

so, having lived and enjoyed life as a hooseholder for a spaa 
of about twenty-five years, a persoa had to withdraw himself from 
worldly life and prepare for the life of the spirit. Nfanu. theJadian 
law'giver of several ceoturies n.c. had ordained; 'When a house* 
holder sees hts hair growing grey end a grandson is bom to him ho 
should move from a house to a houseless stage.'* This was not only 
a pious aj ag e but j»rt and parcel of the system of sixteen ^ 
'a regular ceremony was instilulcd for 
purpose called yauaprax/ha or Che shifting from the city to the 
forest. The word was itself symbolic of the life of detachme&t that 
w^to follow. 

^^uleven this did not signify the end of the journey. We pilgrimage 
of life coded with the Sanyas stage, and therefore one last ceremony 
had to be performed which would serve as a fluil milestone oo the 
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road towards tbe attainment of the cherished goal of apiritiul rcatiza> 
don. About this Manu has said; 'Having spent the third pan of 
one's life in forests one should give up ail attachment and renouncing 
everything sh^d move from place to place doing good to 
humanity,'^ n was ol this ceremony thut the Saii,iwl declared that 
he had renounced all his desires, the desire to have children, ilic 
desire for ucciimulat/ng wealth, the desire to win honours. It is 
thcM desires that set mnn agninst man and ere at the root of ul) 
clashes and condicis. By these declarations all was set nt peace with 
him and (he wliolc world gol trniLsformcd as It were into Iwing culled 
his very own. Nobody cnuld be ufntld of him nor did he have any 
cause to fear any one. 'He belonged to all and all belong to him* 
was the spirit which henceforth inspired hint onwards in his mareJt. 

thus, did not his heaven commence befcce the world was post? 
'vTiius contributing his bit towards the good of humanity, a 
man passed away, and finally his cremation or Aitiyeshil ceremony 
was performed. It enabled his soul to get liberated from the chain 
of ^iskaras, with which Vcdic culture had surrounded it nil 
its earthly toils and turmoils. 

How deep, comprehensive, and serious was the outlook of (hose 
who devised u systematic control on U^c life of each nnd every indi' 
vidual in society by Che institution of the sixteen Saiixkitms or cere¬ 
monies which praeticaJiy covered tJie whole Held of life. Tliirieen of 
the^eccrunooies were performed at the times wlicn n man's outlook 
And doings could be moulded throii^i them. Today we perform only 
two of these ceremonies, namely, marriage and cremation. Vcdic 
culture looked upon the problems of moving a better man so 
seriously because it treated (his life in human form as a great oppor¬ 
tunity, and hence took every precaution to ensure that it was not 
missed. The scheme of initiating sixteen Saiiskaiw was under¬ 
taken with a view to giving a concrete shape to its dream of creating 
a new man and evolving a new social order. Even today, humanity 
can draw its inspiration from those architects of Aryavarta whose 
one concern In life was to draw out a plan for the building of a 
belter roan, the ooilines of which were enshrined in the scheme of 
Sanskaras. 


* 5R? fa^Wf ?j?fW \ 
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THE THEORY OF VARNA VYAVASTIU 
SPIRITUAL BACiCGROUND OF SOCIAL STRATIFICATTON 

IN TUE rorcgotng chapters we have seen that spiritualism builds 
and binds, wherCiis iimicrialism destroys nnd disintegrates. SpinCual- 
ism ru7.es to the ground the barriers which separate man from man. 
maturlulism only leaves behind its vLstos tmd edifleos of separatloc. 
Is QOt, tlicn, one Ailly Justilied in inquiring as to how it could ever 
be that Vodic culture, whose rundamenlal postulate is spiritualism, 
devise a system of social sinttiflcadon known ai the caste syswm or 
JaU which set man nguiiut n\Qo in the form of DraJiinanas, 

Kslia/riyas, Vojsltyax, and SfiuJras, and relegated an appreciable 
section of its own humanity to the heinous lot of untouchabllity? 
1$ such u system consistent with the spiritual claims of India's 
culture? Does It not make tl^ inquiring and intelligent mind say 
to itself; Tes. in India, theory and praedeo must really be poles 
apart.’? 

There can be no two opinions about the devaatatmg eifccts of 
the coste system on Indian society. It has been on outrageous 
social tyranny. It has created an artlflcjaJ hierureliy of superior and 
interior human beings which can be said to have violated every 
spiritual postulate advocated by this culture. Even the constitutions 
of materialistically advanced countries guarantee ’equality before 
the law* to each nnd eveiy citizen. But is it not clearly apparent 
thnt the spiritualistic law otVedlc culture, as reflected byits workiags 
through the ceisio system, has guaranteed through the centuries 
naught else but inequality to the members of Its own fold? All 
(his is no doubt true, but ilie fact to be boroe in mind is that Ibis 
was not the perspective with which the Vedic masters viewed the 
system; or to put it diffctently and more afhrrruuively, tbia was oot 
the system evolved by Vedic culture. Is not hi|tQfy replete with 
iastaacos of various soc‘iV7Teligious, poUtietd, and economic institu¬ 
tions which after passing through the heyday of their glory have so 
degenerated as to be completely irreconcilable with every original 
concept of them? How else would Tcooyson say, 'God fulfils Him- 
many ways, Lest one good custom should corrupt the wodd’? 

Id9 
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Thc caste system, if viewed through the eyes of the present century, 
can and must GoJy be regarded as that social system which evolved 
as a result of certflin social, religious, economic, and political com¬ 
pulsions of the post-Vedic and medieval periods, and which prevent¬ 
ed the Hindu society from disintegration against the onslaughts of 
the Invaders. It wus through those rigid disciplinary measures that 
both Indian society nnd culture were able to maintain their compact¬ 
ness tu> well us liold their own against the forcignecs. tt wus a boon 
so long us it served itxpurpow but hu.s turned into n banc alter having 
outlived Its utility, lisc original conception of Vedic sociologists 
based ttpon spiritual philosophy was called the Venra system and 
not Jati or caste system. 

Difference between Voma and Jatl or Caste 

The two words in Sanskrit literature which arc often confused with 
each other, giving rise to misconception regarding the Indian social 
system, are Voma and Jati Both Varna and Jati arc translated as 
caste by English writers but actually they are poles asunder. Both 
denote dlflerenccs in human nature; but whereas Vwna is spiritual, 
Jail is social: Varna is the old Vedic conception. Jari Is purely a 
medieval and a post-Vedic id»< When we speak of the Varna 
system of Vedic culture, we do not mcnn the Jail or caste system 
of the medieval period, based upon birth, which as we liave already 
stated is the bane of Indion society. Thus we see that the term caste 
refbrs to Jati and not to Var/ta; and it is Varna about the spiritual 
significance of which wo arc concerned here. 

Difference between Coste and Class 

Before we proceed further let us also understand the diSbrence 
between carte and class. Varna is spiritual, caste is social, but class 
is economic. Every progressive society aims at castclesmess and 
classlessness by battling against the social and economic inequalities. 
The lower steps of the ladder of social evolution bear (he footprints 
of caste struggle, whereas the upper ones tend to be scarred with 
the marks of class struggle. Gradually class replaces a caste 
but uUimatety a casteless as well as a classless society must emerge 
from the horizons of evolution. 

The problems of caste, though very acute in the earlier stages, 
either disappear or pale into insigoificance in the course of evolu¬ 
tionary development because society tends to bo confronted with 
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the problems of dais, that is, opulence and poverty which seizeitasa 
nightmare. The loci&I problem otcnste inequality is shelved or swept 
away by the economic problem ofcluss inequality which emerges and 
continues to be the m&in headache or a burning sore for society. 

Class Baxod upon Division of Labour Kesulis in Class Conflict 
How does (his class inequality, which is the min problem facing 
society ttxluy. come into boing? It is common knowledge thee mon 
cannot live alone nor enn lie tulfil oil his needs by htmsdf nnd lienee 
he seeks the help of others. This results In the rormation of social 
groups whose btisis ix the division of work according to the ditlbrent 
capacities of the various individuals. In Economtcs» this social 
process is called division of labour or mutual co-operation. The 
course of economic evolution clearly points out tliat certain persons 
arc always foxmd to be more clflcient than others in (he perfonmince 
of their specific jobs, and consequently demand higher wages for 
the same labour than that demanded by others. As (his demand Is 
just and proper it cannot be resisted or turned down, and this 
results in the sowing of the seeds of the ioeqaaiities of incomes. 
This inequalityofincomc^vesrlsc to savings and capital formation. 
Thus sociocy divides Itself into two groups, the capitaliats and the 
labourers, that is, those who depend upon their capital and those who 
depend upon their sweat and toil a.s the means for their livelihood. 

In A world dominated by materialism, rallies tend to be formed 
for Tunniog tbc race of possession as a logical sequence to or the 
outcome of capital fomuitlon. The law of the division of labour, 
which operates in human society. Is a blind law which not only gives 
rise to the formation of capital, but also divides society into two 
groups oftbe haves and the hove-nots and thus brings Into exist¬ 
ence all its attendant evils. Any society based upon a materialistic 
outlook is bound to view all its problems only In this twofold 
perspective of capital and [nbour, employer aod employee, produc¬ 
tion and distribution, because there are only two classes whh their 
interests respectively vetted in the one of the other of these two 
problems. This means that sodeiy Im to divert substantial portions 
of its energies towards the solution of these class conflicts, class 
wars, and doss revolutions. 

Varna fa a Splrlduk Social Process 
'When social evolution is left to (he blind, uncoascious forces of 
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nAture, society invahobly cavclopee itselt into the shroud of mate- 
riolism because, to all intents and purposes, it [s matter and material 
objects with which it has to deal. This unconscious, blind evolution 
of society creates various problems, such as, the concentration of 
wealth in a few Imnds. an unequal distribution of llic necessities of 
life, (inci uUo the division of society into tlic two groups of the rich 
and the poor. But nature nlwuys uUcinpts to strike u bolunce hctwvon 
its np]>ositc rorces, and hence counter movements urc generated 
which lend to level down the economic dispurfiies. 

We have described the liiw of the division of labour us on un¬ 
conscious, blind fiocial force responsible for the ills of society. 

It is said to be irnconsclously operating because no direct or deli¬ 
berate efTorC has been ever made to organise society on the basis 
of this law. Society, in the absence of any positively directed effort 
to shape its evolution, automatically falls a prey to the law of the 
division of labour because this is essential to enable it to proceed On^ 
its march. Further, it is not only an unconscious law but it is aisdF 
a blind law. We have called it n blind Law because il takes into 
account only the material side ofnmn and Lotally ignores his spiritual/^ 
Aspect It is founded only upon the rock of the body and Its needs, 
and upholds that all life's labour must be directed only towards 
the satisfaction of tltc physical urges. Any society grounded upon 
the very core of maurialism must evolve irnconsclously and blindly \ 
through the operation of this law. And this results in the crcaiinn ) 
of the social problems of class consciooiiness nnd doss conflict. 

As against this economic law of the division of labour which 
operates unconsciously and blindly in our social organisation. 
Vedic culture had devised the spirituol law of tlie division of Santas ^ 
and hadalso undertaken to operate it consciously and sensibly, and 
thereby to cast society into a vrell planned and well patterned 
mould. This does not mean that Vedic culture had repudiated or 
ignored the economic principle of the division of labour. This 
law was accepted and upheld so far as the production and the dis¬ 
tribution of materiaJ wealth was concerned, but no mo re and no less. 
For to the Vedic seers the world In its totality was much morel 
than the world of matter and its objects since it also consisted of the 1 
spirit which was ultimately destined to use mnlter as its subservient/ 
Thus according to them the economic law of the division of labour' 
was only a bBlTuuth because it meant a division of only tlie shell of 
homaaity and not of its substance. Society divided into two classes. 
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that is, the capimllsCs aod the labourers; might satisfy the material 
sodolog^sts who work out the airectures on tholnwof tlte 
division of labour, But to the exponents of Vedie cultiut. this 
eoonomic aspect of society was only a part of the whole social 
structure which thus comprised the other persoas also who could, 
witliout refuting the economic Invvs. think in terms of spiritnaf 
capitui, spiritual wealth, nnd spiritunJ labour. ^ 

The luw of titc division of labour of modern economists and the 


hw of Varna of the Ycdic spihtuallsu can both be plticed on 
equally high pedetuUs of social evolution. But the diCcrence Is that 
whereas the former divides humtin beings Into economic units 
the hutor divides them into cuoncmlc-cum-spirituaJ units, Man Is 
the body, no doubt, but he is much more than (he body; he is the 
body tis well as the spirit; and any social philosophy to be com*' 
prehciisivc must take both these aspects into accouiiL 


Spiritual Nature of Varna 

As already stated, Varna is an all-embracing division of society, 
whercus division oflabour is only based on the economic aspect of 
sodety. Vcdic culture did not ignore the economy aspect, but it was 
dealt with not by (he Varna system but by the Ashrama system, 
Asfiraina tn Sanskrit is composed of two words, A and Shrojna; 

A mearts all-round or intensive, Sftroira means^ labour. The four 
ordained in Vcdic culture, that is,Brahmacharya. Grihaaiha, 
Vaiapraslfia, and Sanyasa ha^ already been dealt with in • previous 
chapter. These were four stages of life in which one kind of labour 
or the other dorninated. Slmilaf to the four Ashramasy the Varaas were^ 
also four in number, comprising pf Brahmana, Kshairiya, Valshya, 
And Shuilra. Bach Varna, excepting Shudra, wos supposed to pass 
through all the four Asfiramasy or the different types of labour, which 
were considered to be necessary for the att&nmuit o! the goal of 
life. But, AS we have repeatedly stated, this economic view of life, 
resting upon the conception of the division of labour, waa only e 
part of Vcdic culture, not the whole of it. The entire scope of life 
was eovcml by the Vedic concept of Varna. 

What is Varnal The word Vama is derived from the root Vri 
which means to choose or to select. But wherein lies the selection? 
Or, what is that which we have to select? According to Vedic 
philosophy, each human being is capable of falling into one of the 
four categories of propensitiee, or teAperamenu, or innate natures; 
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&nd Varfia is tbe selection of one of these four propensities for the 
development of one's soul. Tbu8> there are four Varnaa or four 
FranUtces (propensities) of life; and these must be drstingiiislied, 
at the very outset, from the many Vrittfes (proftssions) of life. The 
Karnd system, thus, reduces itself not to u fourfold ebssifleop’on ofx 
professions or to i\n appllciition of the socio'cconomic principle ( 
of the division of labour, but niihcr to a splriiuo-psychnlogical# ^ 
clussihcntion of human beings with regard to ihcir natures on Uiof 
basis of their iciuperumcnt, 

The Vartia system did not regard man oa merely un ccoiiomiu 
automaton, it viewed man ns a whole. None cnit sity that Co cal, 
to dilnJr, and to be merry is the be-all and the end-all of human 
existence; all must endorse Lcngibllow's statement: 'Dust thou 
art, to dust jeiumest. Was not spoken of the soul.' TIk body 
must perish, but there is some entity of eternsl value beyond the 
body; for whom the body Is and who is not for the body; who uses 
Che body as Its instrument and is master of the body. Labour 
and capital are no doubt for Che preservation and upkeep of the 
body, but is the body only for Ihe body? How can such a proposition 
be tenable? The body must be for something apart from and beyond 
Che body, and this something la what wc chN the splrluX 

According to the teachings of Vedic philosophy, the ulltmaie 
goal or tar^ which each nod every human being should place before 
hiittseff is realization of the divine and sclf-rulhlmcnl, and it is 
towards this end that our entire life's pursuits should be directed. 

It was essentially to help men to move collectively cownrds this end 
that tbe Varna system was evolved. Thus the Brahnana. K^Mriya. 
Yaishya, and Shudra arc not, as is generally believed, the four pro- 
fe&sions; they are the four propensities of human beings which 
point out the four dilferent directions aceesslble to die soul in 
its journey through life, fc is only one of these four propensities 
that are available at the option of the indlvidunl which leads one to / 
acquire material possessions and perrmis him to involve bimself ^ 
in the physical world. This propensity was known as Voishya 
temperament, but even this was so channellized that it was not made 
the bO'all aod tbe end-all of one's existence. In the system, 
as we shall seo is the course of this chapter, even this material nature 
of man was spiritualized. Thereby a scheme was evolved whose 
fundamental objective was that both iodividually and collectively 
(he entire nation should move towards the attaioment of self-reoiiza* 
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^on ifter setting before itself the ideal of Atmic development. 
This was the quintessence of Varna philosophy. 

Details of the Four Spiritoal Propensities 

We have said that tliere are four humnn propensities. What are 
they, and how do they arise, arc but the logicn] questions llint must 
present thcmE^Ivcs at this point. The explanations are forthcoming 
from the Surikbyn philoMphy. According to this philosophy the 
cvoUilion of the world of matter anti life is from Prahiti (matter). 
What is PrakritPrakr/tl is the homogeneous state of malter in 
which SanvQ (unaclivlty), Pajas (activiiy), and Tanias (loacdviiy) 
are rn equilibrium. When this sinic of equilibrium wets disturbed, 
the world in its iieterogcneous visible form appeared whiclt is called 
Vfkrlil. It is this very substance or Vikrlil, whicli comes into existence 
from the disturbed stain of Prakriii with the three qualities of Sativa^ 
Pajas, and Tiimas, that goes into the formation of the Afatos (mind). 

Thus the mind bns three qualities or attributes, i.e., Settvika (un- 
ac(jve)» Rajasika (active), and Tawasika (inaaive). Tliesc three attri* 
butes of the mind, which work their way out in society, svere treated 
by Vedic sociologists os being equivalent to four different types of 
human beings. Those in whom the Satlvlka quality dominates are 
called Brahmanas, those in whom the SattvikO’C^m-Rt^lka quality 
is all powerful are coiled Ksbatriyas, those in whom tho Ra]aslka-Q\iTt^~ 
Torw/itro quality holds its sway are called Vaishyas, those in 
whom the Tamtuika quality is all embracing are called Shudros. These 
are not the four professions but, psycliolo^cally speaking, are the 
fourmaJn propensities of the human mind. Svery profession and all 
forms of trade, commerce, and industry are included only in the 
VaisJtya propensity. Thus it is absolutely clear that Vedic rnetu*^ 
physics underlies Vedic psychology, and it is Vedic poydiology ^ 
which is at the root of Vedic sociology wherein this fourfold division! I 
of humao society has been visualized, Vania only indicates a parti-* * 
ciUar spiritual or psychological frame, bent, or jiirecri on of ih e human 
mind. 

And so It is that oow, with the mists of misconception having 
been cleared from before our eyes, does not our heart leap vp when 
we behold as it were a rainbow sbioiog across from our erstwhile 
darkened horizons end stormy skies, as we pensively recall Shri 
Krishna's immortal line from the Gita; 'Tbe four orders of society 
(JBrahmana, Kshairiya, Vaishya, and Shudra) were created by me 
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corresponding to ilie different types of Cuiias and Xannas^ Though 
the author of this creation, 1 am also its non-doer/^ U is in this light 
and perspective ihal one should dwell upon Shri Knshna*i advice to 
Arjuna: 'One's own duty, though devoid of merit, is prcrerable to 
the duly of another well performed.'^ Wimi else is this tf not a 
home truth ii% well ns it piece of fncndly advice given out by Shri 
Krisima in all of u&7 Cun we ever hope tn contmdict nur innuic 
natures and nUcmpi nny work for which wo nre most un»uilcd? 
Yes, It i% i\ far IwUer thing for each of us (o confine ourselves to 
that piece of work n>r which ihc Gwio is lying latent within us, rather 
than be caught up in a whirlpool of other uctivliics whose IbunUirQ* 
head is not within cursives. Even today, in a world of Ktark mate¬ 
rialism. with every banner bearing the emblem: 'All men are oqu.'il,’ 
did not Bernard Shaw rise up to contradict the prevailing con* 
sensus of opinion wlien he poured out that all men art basically un* 
equal? Of course Sluiw was only referring to the diflcrcnccs In 
nature, tempeiumciit, capabilities, etc., os manifested by the different 
luimon beings; he was not concerned with the reasons or the causes!^ 
of these disparities. It was Vcdic culture alone that concerned itself y 
with these problems and shouldered tlie cross of finding their ^ 
solutions. Hence the modern world, if it wants to bridge iltc gup left' 
in this knowledge by one of the greatest thinkers of the duy, should 
turn to the teachings of the Vcdic seers. ^ 

A person of a Saifvika bent of mind with a thorough spiriluar 
outlook on life Is u SraJimana. One with an admixture of SaH¥ika . 
nfld/?ayoii/raqualitjes but in whom thci2^V3rpredominate8 comes into ^ 
the fold of the Ks/iairl)>a. They bolh confine their activities to social 
welfare not because it is their livelihood or profession, but on 
account of the fact that the Brahmnna and the Kthatrlya can fulfil 
their spiritual ui^es only by serving society with the pmver of the 
brrun and the might of the arm respectively. Their self is consistently 
progressing from manifoldness to oneness, from disunity to unity, 
from selfishness Co selflessness, and Instead of entangling Itself !n the 
meshes of Prakntl, It has wtil sei itself on the onward march to 
self-realixation. Their disinterested service U rewarded by society 
which caiers to their physical needs. 

^ »Tt 11 Y-t?) 
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It has been ordained that & Brahmana should oever beg for his 
Deeds, even though he may be at the point of death, neither should he 
accumulate nor hoard. His lot 1$ ooly to serve unfettered and 
unbidden. He should lead a life of voluntary poverty. Every 
richness for him lies in self-abn^tioa, The Kshatriya is also 
forbidden from hankering alW wealth. He is a combinatloa of 
Saii\'a and Rajes but his Rajos must be iS'ar/yo'Oriented. Despite 
all his war and olher activities, the ideal which he Is required to 
set before himsdris the progress towards the Satt^lka life of the spirit. 
The Vaishyo is an admixture of Rajas and T<m\as in his mental atti¬ 
tude or make-up, but the predominance is of the Rajas over TViTMar. 
Whereas thei^rj/imendrand the KsJtairiyasiea^ a life of disinterested- 
ness and selflessness, the Vaishya keeps the torch of his self-interest 
burning before him. The Shudra is the one in whom Tamos domi¬ 
nates and this makes him inactive, dull, and inert 

We iiave explained that the Sankhya philosophy visualizes the 
entire hierarchy of human creatioo standing as it were on four 
steps, each step being constructed out of a different Varna building 
material. Modem psychology lias also arrived at the same conclu¬ 
sion but only uses dilTeitat terminology. In raodera parlance we 
can say that the mind has three Aioctloos to perform, namely, know¬ 
ing, willing, and feeliag. The men of koowled^ who disintcrestediy 
serve society with the dominance of the Sattvika quaii^ may be de¬ 
signated as Brahmattas. The men of action who ore willmg to lay 
d 0 wn their lives for the enuse of the nation and m whom the Ra^asika 
quality predominates may be styled as Kshairiyas. Tbe men of desire 
who arc atlracted and attached to the world of matter, who view tife 
with a redingofseir-mtercst, and in whom thtRajas\ka<isni‘Tanmika 
quality holds its own against everything else may be called Vaishyas. 
And the men whose doings are neither ehaonelled towards know¬ 
ledge, nor action, nor self-interest, but who are overpowered by the 
Tamazika qualities may be looked upon as the Shudras. 

It is thus clearly apparent, from the above, that the Varna system 
of social stratification was based upon metaphysical and psycho¬ 
logical foundations. It ^vas a positive effort made by the Vedic 
aoeiologists to guide, with a conscious effort, social evolution towards 
a predetermined goal or end, Instead of letting the blind, unoonsdcaa 
law of nature mould tbe social structure. And this could only be 
brought about by the introduction of a well devised scheme into which 
each and every individual was required to £t and which, in its turn, 
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was Blio suited to as well as catered for die needs of ail. Thus tJie 
•t^arna system of Vedic culture is naught else but the application ^ 
of the four fundamental propen^ties or natures of the different 
individuals collectively to society in general. 

Division of Labour is a Part of VaisBya Propensity Only 
The four Vamas, us wc have explnined, are not Ibc four profbs- 
sions or means of livelihood, they arc rather the four basic natures 
of baman beings. If these Vantos were to be regarded a$ professions 
us tlicy are by certain people^ the question that would present iuclf 
would undoubtedly be as to whether the Vedic Arynns were only 
uware of four means of livelihood. How is this possible? Professions 
have always been innumerable. These four Vantos are essentially 
propensities, natures, or temperaments, and the V&ishya Varna 
or the acquisitive propeosl^ which finds its outlet into various 
economic professions, is OQ^ one of them. 

Division of labour is associated only with the Vaishya tempem- 
meat and with none other. We can say that a person of this nature 
constitutes the economic man who looks at everything from a purely 
monetary angle. But os this Vaisitya propenaity constitutes only 
onc'fourth of the total human propensity as visualized by the VartM 
system, the other ihrcC'fourtha being embraced by the remoiniog 
three Varnos. the principle of the division of labour touches only 
the fringes of the Varna system. 

The Varna system and the principle of the division of labour 
are Bcither corr^ted nor iatcrchangeabie. The Vamas are the 
four PravrUuas or the four natures of human beings, whereas the 
division of labour includes the numberless VrUiis or professions. 
These numberless Vr/ttia or professions are merely the ramifications 
of the same basic human nature known as the Valshya temperament. 

A CoKprdinated and Well Dalanced Social Evololion was the Aim 
and Objective of the Varna System 
The word Varna means to choose, But the question is: what 
is them to be chosen? Varna system upholds that it is not a profbS' 
sios that has to be chosen, but rather a path of llfb which will be 
y'in conformity with the innate nature of the mdividual and will 
enable him to attain the goal for which the soul has taken birtl^ 
in human form. Hence, Varna was a spiritual conception and not 
an economic interpruation of life. The economic nature, propensity, 
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or potential of man it only ooc-fourth of the total human pro* 
pensity. Hence if a peraon who was supposed to be a BraJunana 
or Kshatrfya by nature used his taJeits for the earning of money, 
he would no longer be considered as a BrahmaMczaKihatriya but 
would come into the fold of the Valsfiya. In Vcdic terminology, 
anything that was done for the sake of money was immediately de* 
w^^ignated as the function of a Valshya, regardless of the fact os to how 
very noble was the act The fuAdamental thing was the propensity^ 
^he nature, (he temperament. For it is this which wna considered to 
be rent because it sprang out of the itmer self; whereas the various 
professions were only considered to be the outer expressions of 
merely one of the four basic propcnsilles of innn. 

Social evolution left to the unconscious, blind forces of nature 
brings in its wake the ccoaomic principle of the division of labour, 
for it is in this direction that wo are driven by the muterlalistic world. 
This process can oaly terminate in the creation of economic in¬ 
equalities which, in turn, give rise tocloss conflieu, wars, and social 
revolutions. The &ame social evolution, if properly guided and con* 
trolled along the psychological principles enunciated in the Varna 
system of Vedic cultare, can usher In an era of pc&ee. co-operation, 
and mutual goodwill. 

But why should this be so? This is due to the fact (hat every evil 
which the world suffers from, every confiict, war, and revolution 
has its source in the elTorU that are made to solve only the econo* 
mic problem of man which occupies the forefront in the battalioa 
of our problems. Vedic culture had placed before humanity a 
refreshingly new outlook on life. It left the economic problem to beV^ 
grappled with by the Valshya. a man of the worldly nature, and 
placed before the rest of mankind, a higher and nobler ideal to bew 
aspired to in life, 

Vedic culture proclairoed that a life of was superior to 
the life of Tomas, and that a life of Sofira was superior to that 
of Bajas. The path for the achievement of life's mission lies in 
our onward march from rtz'niu to Rejas and from Bajas to SaJrva. 
Thus alone can the journey's end be reached. It is only when oao 
has established one’s self in Saliva, io peace, liaimony. and coo*^ 
tentment, that one can be said to have realized Alma fastva. 
This is the sunimum bonum of life. Expounding this principle 
the Gita observes: 

‘When through all the doors of this body, through the senses and 
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th« mbd, perspicuity, discemisent. asd understuDding shine, 
then Saitw should be regarded as predomiQant/'’ 

‘Witen greed, activity, selfish undertakiags. restlessness, and thirst 
for enjoyment prevail, then Rajas should be regarded ns prcpondcr> 
niu.'* 

*When the mind is dark, bewildered, slothful, and lost in delusion, 
know then that Tanias Is prcviiillng’^ 

The exponents of the principle of the division of kibour reg;ird the 
economic problem ns the main imd somuimes even ns the only 
problem of mrni. But die exponents of the Varna system reg^ird 
the economic problem as only one of tlic muny problems hunuinity 
has to solve, the nmin problem being the development oftlic miin 
into tile higher SaiU'ika self This Is the basic dlHbrcnce in outlook 
between the matcrlnlistic nnd the spiritualistic approaches to life. In 
1 he absence of proper gu Idaocc and conscious control, social processes 
can only lead us down a blind alley wherein the only settings would 
be the signboards bearing the words 'Econoinics/ 'Money,' and 
'Bodily Needs.* But if these were Co be regarded ns the means and 
not the ends in themselves, what u diiTercnce they would make for the 
traveller down this alley. In this cage the alley, instead cif being blind, 
would have the lamp orspiriliml light burning from its furthermost 
end and the signboards would be changed from the mere 'Economics.* 
'Money,* and 'Bodily Needs* into 'Spiritual localization Ihrougli 
the heJp of Money,' ‘Sclf-Unfoldment by (he satisfaction of the 
Bodily Urges,’ Me¬ 
in the Varna system the social processes were guided under the 
conscious control of Ilie leaders of society whose vision was spirjtuQ* 
listic, and who regarded tho world of raattcr and the human frame 
being subservient to the realization of the divine in man. This 
Outlook does not ignore the physical world, nor does it deny ihe 
econornic needs of the body; it only treats them as means for the 
attaioment of higher ends. The spiritual outlook includes the male* 
rial whilst the material Cotaliy excludes the Bpiritual which is the 
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more cofDprehoosivc. A continuous economic uiterpret&tjon of 
human life, which Is tbo logical sequence of the applintioa of the 
principle of the division of lubour to each aod every aspect of life, 
amounts to nothing else other than confining the scope ofits activities 
only to the sQtisfacUon of physical needs. Gut mao is not the body 
nloflCt he has a mind, he is the spirit, The system orphilo> 
aofHiy, without shutting its eyes to the physical needs of man, lays 
due cmphusjs on those fundumentnls for which the world of rruttter 
and the scnso^bjccts arc only the means, 

Wc have said Ihut not the professions but the propen¬ 

sities. One may and does very often change a profession, but no 
one can ehungc the innate propensity or nature of the individunl. 
Our nature once made or formed continues to remain with us un¬ 
changeable for all times, and becomes a port and parcel of our 
being as well ns our very essence. The Vedas have proclaimed: 
'When the spiritual guide with his mystic power helps to unfold the 
nature of his pupil, that rtnuiins his permaoent possession.'^ Even 
modern psychologists make a distinedon between knowledge nod 
intelligence, Knowledge, they suy, can and does change, but rnCel- 
ligcnce is somethiag inherent. It Is for the teacher to Rad out the 
l.Q. of a pupil by means of intellfgcnco tests, and then Co adjust 
hit teaching to the inherent capacity of the pupil, This intelJigence 
which does not change, but remains permanent, is the nature 
of the individual, or is his yariia in terms of Vedic expression, 
if indian sociologists stated that Varna does not change, it remaios 
permanent all one's life, tliey were voicing the same thing (hat the 
modern psychologists and educutionista proclaim when dealing with 
the permanent nntUTe of intelligence, But, unfortunately, the term 
Varna is also used in tbe sense of professions, and is a profession 
can and does change, wc arc unnecessarily involved in the contro¬ 
versy as to whether Vania is permanent or changeable. 

Use of the word Varaa In the Sense of a Profession 

The two expressions, viz., din&mnt profeaslons and division of 
labour are tantamount to each other. In tbe Varna system, it was 
the Vaishya alone wbo represeoted the differeDC profeasiona. Gu: 
though this is an IrrefutaUe fact, it cannot be said (bat the word 
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f^ama has never been used In Ihc sense of d profession or division of 
labour, Though principally Vania meunt propensUies> nutures, and 
tcnipcraments of humnn beings and only the Vais/ijv propensity 
comprised in itself the various professions, yet the word Van/a 
was also being loosely used to denote the various professions. 

Whenever the word Vmro was used to denote Prairi/il (propen¬ 
sity), it was regarded us being permanent, unchangeable, and innate; 
when It was used to denote Vrfni (prufcssioiO It wus looked ujH>n uh 
changeable. In uncjcnt Utcrslurc it b oflcn s^iid that a Shti/fra csin 
become a S/vhniona. and u Srfi/niwm can become u Shu/ra.' Tills 
niso held good witii regard to the Ks/ia/riya and the VaU/iya. In 
other words Jn certain places we are told that the castes were llcsihlc 
nnd not rigid, whereas In other cuscs the contrary secmi< to be the 
position which’tends to bo upheld. It is due to this fact of the word 
Var/ia having been indiscriminately used for both propensity ai 
well as profession, tor FruvnUf and for VrHtI. tliot we find seemingly 
contradictory descriptions about it in Sanskrit iiteratunx At one 
place ic is described os unchangeable, at another place as changcnble. 
But the fact to be borne in mind is Umt wlierevcrand whenever it i.s 
nientioned as being unchangeable the icrerence Is to propensity, 
and at all those places where it is described os chiiiigc:ibic the tertn 
must be construed to mean the different profession:; or (he means 
livelihood. In fact it can be said that the Vania Is both ehungaible 
J as well as unchangeable. It alters tocaitsc nobody enn be forced 
to stick to only one professslon (hroughouc tlic entire span of life; 
it docs not change because even though one may take to different 
^^^profbssions, there is none (be less a continuity of tempernment in 
the same individual throughout every walk of lite. 

All are Valahyas In ihc Modem Age 

The modem age is a peculiar one in which the Vaishya bird is 
ever gathering the d>ildr<n of humanity under iu wings. Everyone 
seems to be la the running In the mce after money, and this speeds 
up its accumulation In (he lianda of the quickest and the fastest, and 
thereby leads to capital formation. Even Che higher and the nobler 
natures (services) such as those of the Brahmemas and Kshairiyas 
have degenerated into ffloncy-makteg professions. AU around us 
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we heur the rerrain: *Aj| thiogs humaQ and diviAe> renown, Honour, 
and worth nt money's shrine go down.' Seille&sness and disinleress 
cdness have disappeared. The higher ideals of spiritualism have 
become an exception and not the rule of (he day. But have we ever 
uskod ourselves the question: 'why is this so7* 

The reason for (his omd rush after hUhy lucre is that there 
is no conscious control over the sdciaI forces. Economically and 
Kocuilly wc ore following the polt^ of laissez*fhire or 'let do.’ 
Society, which Is supposed to be an entity of composite consciousness, 
h loiluy passing throu^ a process of unconscious evolution impelled 
by tho blind forces of niituro. As our vision sees nothing but the 
world <tf mutter and scnsc^objects, we cry n luili to our progress 
beyond them und revel in them as though they were the be^l and 
the cnd-iUl of our existence, We not only 11 ve for the world of scosun I 
pleasures but we also die for them, and us money is the means to 
ensure these pleasuies wc leave no stone unturned for its acquisition, 

But Vedic culture sounded a difTerent note. It did not deny the 
existence of the world of matter and sensual pleasures, it only raised 
its Bnger of eaittion, waved the green flag, signalling to us aot to 
stop nt the wayside or to give up this pilgrinuige to the promised 
land, But here again tho question arises; how docs one resist (he 
charm and meet the challenge of the world of matter and sense- 
objects? 

Materialistic Outlook Leads (o Price Inflation aod Exaggerates the 
Sigoihcancc of tho Coin 

It is n misconception to hold the view that Vedic culture advises 
one to run away into the jungle or to renounce the world. Through 
its acceptance of the world os it stands, this culture upholds Shakes¬ 
peare's view: 'Allow not nature more than nature needs. Man's life 
is cheap as beast's.' The Vedic conception is that we tend to be 
carried away too, too far into the whirlpool of these exaggerated and 
inflated allurements of the worid of matter and sense-objects. 

As we exaggerate or over emphasize the material world and its 
carnal pleasures, the value of money which is the means for their 
procurement also tises; and this results in the spread of a contagion 
of pecuoio-mania in socic^ which infects every one, and all now 
Stan hankeriog for it. Was Goldsmith wroi^ when he said: 'ill 
fores the land, to h&st'ning ills a piey, Where wealth accumulates 
and men decay*? But this is precisely what is happening in our age, 
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Thvs the probkm of aU problems that faces us today is the devising 
of a method to get rid of this virus. 

Everybody wants money, and then more money, because its pur^ 
chasing power has become unJimited. How did it acquire such n trc> 
mendous power? Time was when the coin was unknown. The peasant 
toiled in his field, the weiiver plied his shuUJe, the smith wielded 
his haminer, and they exchanged the produin of their Inbour with one 
another. This negotiation or the exchange of commodities was known 
na tlie barter system. Unt this system was too cumbersome bcciiu.se the 
commodities received In exchange could not be Ktored for long, nor 
could they be carried about from place to place. Kcnce some con* 
vcnlent medium of exchange hod to be discovered. This accounts 
for the evolution of the coin which could be curried in the podtei 
and token from place to place. But as time went on, the power 
concentrated in the coio or money increased considerably because 
it could purchase food, clothing, land, house, and every other mate< 
rial comfort. 

Had the power of the coin remained confined only to this much, no 
evil would Imve fallen on the world. But this was not to be, 
The imporuincc of the coin went on increasing and one could now 
purchase with it not only Uie physical necessities and luxuries of life 
but also the things beyond. Tlie coin could even purchase everything 
on the face of the earth, it could purchase even nun. When the 
Brohmoita realized that the power of tlie coin could be converted 
into anything, he auctioned himself to the highest bidder and joined 
this mad race for acquisition and boarding. The KshaUiya did not 
log behind. And, of course, the YaUhya reigned supreme and 
became the lord of all he surveyed. This insane craving for und rush 
after martunon all over the world is due to nothing ^sc than the 
coRcentmrioa of immense power in the coin. Vedic sociologists 
had caught hold of the Gordian knot at this point and had untied 
It by orfering new foundations for the soda! structure in place of 
the current economic ones. lustead of allowing the coin to have Its 
sovotigs sway and mastecdom, they hnd curbed its power through 
the evolution of a new serial order. 

What do we znenc when we say that the purchasing power of the 
coin has been exaggerated in the modern age? The answer to this 
question lies tirst of all in coDsidering the circumstances under wliich 
it can be said that the purchasing power of the coinissotexoggerat* 
cd. If the coin can purchase food, clothing, shelter, transport, and 
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ever^ other material comfort, its value aeitiOi be said to be exaggerst> 
ed because o/ler all how many houses, clothes, eatables, transport 
vehicles, as well as the other luxuries of life would the individual 
need? If money could only purchase loaves and (bhes, purple and 
flne linen, crailure comforts, and nothing more than these, how 
many r>cpplc would find it worth their while to devote themselves 
dully only towurds the amassing of wealth? A person who Is drown' 
cd under seven fbet of water is not concerned with the fact ihni there 
niny be a ihouxand feet of It a hove those seven feet. All the water 
thill Is over iind above lh«c seven Feci cun serve no useful purpose 
no Air ns drowning is concerned, Similarly, there is u limit to the 
extent tfl which money can Tut III one's piiysical urges. After this 
stage of fullHnicnt, all svcnlth Mtould be viewt^ as though It were non- 
existent. 

Dili ihj^ is neither the case nor tlie facts as they confront us in 
reallCy. The whole world hankers aRer wealth. We earn and sqvc, 
have enough and to spurt, not because money can purchase for us 
nil that we require only for the satisfaction of our physical needs 
IIS well us tnjoymcnti, but because we have to hoard and leave it in 
legacy behind os it alone can purcliase for us both respect and autho« 
rily. In the modern world money can purchase nol only the physical 
but also the non-physical. This Is wlmt is meant when we say that 
the purchasing power of the coin has been exaggemted. Originally 
it was meant only to purchase the material things of life, but gradual' 
ly its purcluising power increased and the dragon is now ready to 
hold the whole world to ransom. 

How Vcdic Oiiture Reduced tlic Importance Attached to Money 

In the world of today, as we have said, rnoney can purchase not 
only the matcrinl comforts of life, but also honour and respect 
And >8 sometimes even consideitd to be a passport to hoavto. 
It is this fact that accounts for the modem man to be buried, shall 
we say, not seven times seven but seventy times seven feet under 
the mounds of its accumulation and boarding. Vedic culture had 
reduced this immease power of the coin by a scheme of decentnUiza- 
tion. What was that s^eme? Humanity can be said to have jointly 
as well as severally four broad categories of hopes, ambitions, and 
aspirations which are: prestige, power, pelf, and play. It Is in 
the very nature of man to upire for the eajoyment of ail these four 
privileges together. The Vedic scheme of reducing dte power of the 
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coin Uiy in the dcccntraliEntion of these four privileges. Let us sec 
how the scheme was elaborated. 

The Vedic scheme^as outlined in the system, visualized each 
of these four privileges to be enjoyed separately. The one who 
enjoyed prestige hod to divest himself of power, pelf, and play; 
Another holding power iiad to be free from prestige, pelf, and play; 
and rite person with pelf as his main oocupaiion could not aspire 
for prestige, po'vcr, nitd play, Prestige was thus the monopoly of 
the Stahiniiiia, power belonged lo tJic iCAltafrlyu, pelf was the shuns 
of the Vatshya, and pliiy wns the birthright of the Slnulra. Today 
the race after money is primnrily because pelf enn purchase even 
prestige, power, and ploy, tf these four privileges were kept apart, 
humanity would not be $o much enught up in the torrential water- 
fulls of money. 

7n other words, we may .say that the Brahma/ifi served tJte society 
by bis knowledge, the K^hairiya by his actions, the yaixhya by his 
ambitions and desires, and ibe Slntdra by his lobour. Thus it Is that 
knowledge, action, desire, i.e., the three aspects of the mind, or 
knowing, willing, feeling, constituted the three channels through 
which BrahoiOiH/s the Kslatriya, and the VaUhya could serve 
society. The Si\udF(t contributed his share in the form of physical 
labour, his these, their rtspectivepropensities, natures, or tempera¬ 
ments. that helped them in ibe discharge of their duties towards their 
fellow men. Every discharge of duty carried with it a corresponding 
reward. Tlius the Brohmana was rewarded for his services through the 
bequeathing of honour, precedence, respect, and prestige; tJto 
Kshdiriya by the winning of power, authority, command, and 
domination; the Kj/j/i;aby tho obtaining of wealth, possessions, 
and property; and the Shxuira through cbo enjoyment of fun, 
frivoli^, play, and abandon. But the Braimxm^a never thought 
in terms of dominating over others, nor did tho Kihatriya think of 
precedence over the B^ahmano, and of course it goes without saying 
tlut neither of them gave oay consideration whatsoever to the 
accumulation of wealth. The money-making activity was tho pre¬ 
rogative cf the Vaishya alone who in turn never aspired for the 
honour due to the Brahmona or Kshatriyc. The Shutira hod to he 
content with Ibn and play. Thus were the four rewards kept separat¬ 
ed from one another, aad this was responsible for the total dimina- 
Iron of every confusion which comes in the wake of each Varna 
(human being) Aspiring for or aiming aC all the rewards together. 
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The Brahmaia was blessed with prestige and preffercnccin honour 
to others, but every care was uUten to ensure that the seed of pride 
did not germiniitc within his mind; and for this purpose it was clearly 
orduined that he should avoid ^Is preference like a poison.* The 
JCs/iati ij’a was bestowed wrU 2 authority and command over others, 
but the necessary precaution was token to see that this pov,«f did 
not corrupt him. Even u king could be iidmonlshcd for the 
misuse of his uutliority because it was cousldcitd that this power 
not rightly dumncilcd destroyed primarily his own self as well as 
all his ncitresil and dconftt ones.* The enjoyed com¬ 

plete economic fmedom, hut he could purchase only the mnteruil 
needs and nothing more through his cnmings. Moreover, it w«s 
cited Ihm the stomach docs not keep the food intake to icself. 
but rather after contributing its Eburc cowards the digestive process 
It freely allows the food to pass through and enter into the blood 
stream so Chi^ it can provide the necesury nourishment to the 
various limbs and organs of the body. Even so the yalshya was 
warned that he would not be allowed to monopolize the wealth 
because Jt was oblrgulory for him (o distribute it and thus contribute 
towards the welfare of society.^ A body that is unable to digest 
its food and provide nourishment to every nerve and flbre is obvious¬ 
ly a sick body. Any social system in which all wealth rends to be 
concentrated in the hands of the yai9/ij>a5, who do not distribute 
it to all members of the society, is apparently in need of some drascic 
remedy to do away with this evil The Shut/m fold only comprised 
persons of underdeveloped minds. They could not serve society 
in any other way, or by any other means, except by physical labour. 

But even here a Shm/ra was not doomed for the rest of his life co 
remain only a hewer of wood and drawer of water. FuU freedom 
was Allowed to him for the development of his faculties.^ He 
could avail himself of every opportunity for furthering his lot in 
society. Thus we see that Vedic culture did uphold the tenet: worth 
and not birth is the measure of mao. It was only io the latter 
stages when the system degenerated that the reverse held sway and 
nil the attendant evils were imprioted upon the fabric of Indian life. 
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In (he Varna system fravriiil (prop«Qiity) and VrU\l (profession) 
were correlated. A person of intellectual calibre took to teaching, 
of co/nmanding disposition to the ranks of the amiy. police, 
and administration, of worldly anbitlons and desires to trade 
and commerce. When the duty or professjon of each Is correlated 
to his propensity, the individual j» In u position to perform his 
ntlsslon wed. And is It not natural under such circuusonces for 
Justice to demand the usvnrd of corresponding privileges by society? 
Yes. duties mid privileges must go together, beciuse wherenx duty 
binds, privilege frees; duty limiu Iho privilege, privilege wts un 
obligation to duty. 

But In the modem world, everyone demnnda only privileges: none 
is prepared to shoulder the cross of duty and obligation. Further, 
each and every one of us desires for more privileges to be bestowed 
upon bim thao'are commensurate vrith his duties. The jPro/tnuirc 
wants not only honour, respect, and prestige, but he also desires 
power, pcif, and play ah together. Tlie same holds good for the 
ethers. As every privilege today can be procured with money, there 
Is a continuous seramblc for the accumulation of wealth. We may 
style ourselves as Brahmmai or Kshairtya^^ but in elTcct wc are all 
Yaishyas. Pelf hns become so powerful that it Is always ready to bid 
for, and even outbid prestige, power, end pluyby paying the price 

for their possession, 

What did the Var/ia system do to mmedy this social confusion, 
wherein each one disregards his propensity and turns to a Vaishya 
life? Tt remedied this evil by reducing the signiAeancc of wealth. 
How was this effected? 11 evolved a social system in which prestige, 
power, pelf, und play were soJbly kept apart and at a distance 
from 0 ne another. In tlio socia I b leraichy the Brahniana was awarded 
the first place, the Ksbatriya the second, nnd the Vaishya the third. 
Vtdic socioli^isls realized that the sodal chariot moved on two 
wheels, selfishness and selflessness; neltlier of them could singly 
carry the burden of social responsibilities, Moreover, society 
as a whole could progress only if every selfishness culminated in 
selflessQcss. TbercTore, despite the fact that the economic aide of 
life was not neglected, the Vedic masters directed all I be social 
schemes to i^nd their haven iu the achievement of selflessness. 
Their ultimate goal was non^attachment to (he world of matter and 
sense-objocts by each and every individual. The Brahmans and the 
Xshatriya served society with selflessness and non'OtCachment; 
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the Vafshya and the ShuJra contributed towards its progress by 
sel6s)iness and stuebmeot. All along, every selfishness and attach¬ 
ment led to selflessness oad oon*attachmcnl because the latter were 
crowned with prestige and power, whereas the former wore denied 
these privjlegw. This was the method whereby the Vcdic system 
reduced the fniporiuncc of the coin nnd brought in hannony and 
co-operation instead of the chaos and confusion so widely prevalent 
today In the social structure. Tlie Confudnn idealism thin the nobler 
man H proficient in the knowledge or his duly and the mferior man 
is proliclent only In money ntuking is an echo of the Vedic concept 
enshrmed in Var/ia ideology. 

The basic Idea underlying the Vmio system is the segregation of 
human propensities, which when Jumbled togctlicr create chaotic 
cnndiclons nnd throw the social nuchincry out of gear, A mem of 
knowledge should devote himself whole heartedly lo the cultivation 
of leurnlns. and think of the reward only in terms of honour, respect, 
iind prestige that go with this Ulb. A man ofacuofi should assidu¬ 
ously apply himself to virile and administrative activities, and expect 
the reward by way of power and aulhori^ that this life brings. A 
man of ambition and worldly desires should summon jnll his energies 
to the creation or acquisition of wealth, and (ben be content with the 
reward of worldly pleasures, A man of sinews and muscles with no 
intellectual equipment should serve society with his physical labour 
and not find fhult with his destiny, if he derived nothing more than 
fun, frolic, and play from life, The scheme was to keep the four pro¬ 
pensities of humas beings segregated and partitioned, instead of 
letting them join together in one nod the same individual. 

The evil in our social structure is that a person with a certain 
propensity aspires for the rewards allocated to the other propensities. 

If a Srahmana gets prestige, the Aj/ia/r/yj derives power, the yotshya 
obtains pelf, the Sftndra is offered play, and the relative gradation is 
moiatained with (he Brahmorta at the top, the Kshatriya next to him, 
and the Vabhya hold log (he third rank in social order, there would 
be no possibility of social disruption being brou^tt about by a 
continuous craving for wealth. The present age is an epoch of . 
Vahhyos. This is so not because everybody is In such dire need of^ 
money, or that aU of us have such a strong and natural inclioation*^ 
for it. It is 80 because the coin has become so powerful that it can^ 
purchase not only men and materials but also power, prestige, and ^ 
everything else that humaoity has to offer. The bask nature of man 
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i£ such that he does not want mon oy as much as he craves tor p rescigc 
and power, but since money has become the means whereby ho 
onu purchase even these privileges he hanker's so much after it. 
Shakespcnre penned u truism when he wrote: *Tlirough tatter'd 
clothes Sinn 11 vices do nppenr; Robes and turr'd gowns hide 


iiW: 

If we could nkcr the prevalent socnil values und reduce the signi* 
fieuncc of the coin, the cnL>e socinl fhbrlc would iLssumc a new 
|Mpc;irnnce. This mcc for ucqviisition would then have outrun its 
bourse and u new sociul order would emerge, 11 is this Aspect of the y 
yanta system ulonc that can save (he world from ruin and dcvusia*^ 
tion; in the ultcrnaiivc die world must be shatieittd to biia and pieces, 
Do we not come across several youog men who could benefit society 
by their aptitudes for rcscardi and knowledge as well ut by their 
pre>emincnt disposition for active administrative services? But 
are they not driven to hanker after money because they realize that 
this is the only weapon in their hands for obtaining prestige and 
power? Such lives could positively bo put to better use if prestige 
and power could be won by means other than Nve<t)th. 


It is the Function of the State to Co-ordinate Propensities with 
Professions 

fn Applied Psychology, emphasis is laid on the cO'Ordination of 
propcositios with professions. Those individuals who choose A 
profession with no propensity or aptitude for it are always bound 
to end in failure. It was this very principle that was applied in the 
Varna system, whereta a person with a Brahmma or a Kshairiya 
or a Vaishya propensity was required to choose a profession which 
would be in conformity with his nature. It is undoubtedly the duty 
of (he State to organise a cadre of psychologiscs who could advise 
the younger generation to choose n particular course of education 
in accordance with their diffbreni propensities. This in turn could 
stand them In good stead with regard to the choice of their profes¬ 
sions m adulthood. Thus the choice of a profession in confonoity 
with one’s propeosity and with the objective of serving the society is 
tlie duly which every citizen peiforins for the welfare of the State, 
and for this he has the right to dcicAnd a correspondiog reward 
from the Slate. 

It was this maintenance of a proper relationship between right 
and duty as well as between duty and reward that was the function 
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of the Var/ra system. This today is the imperative need for the 
State to uphold in order to ensure a better succeeding generation, 
ft is the duty of the State to ensure that peraons of a Brahniana 
disposition engage themselves id professions corresponding to 
the ideals of seKleswess and norwittachment, but at the same time 
the State should also cater to their physical needs. Further, the 
Suite should also sec that persons engaged in these professions ere 
given tlio respect, the honour, und the prestige that Is due to them. 
The same should ulso hold good with tlic oUicr propensities and 
professions. Propensity should determine profession, nnd profession 
in turn should determine reward. 

Today Ihc only reward which every individual desires \s money. 

As this reward does not neces»Cflte a correspondence betweeo pro¬ 
pensities and professions, society is in n state of total confusion. 

It is (he duty of the State to ensure that the Btviwma enjoys prestige, 
but not power, pelf and play; the fCshafrii-a derives power; the 
Vaishya obtains pelf; and the Shu^^a is satisfied with play. It is the 
responsibility of Uie State to establish this scheme both by Ir&ditioa 
as well as by practice. It must ensure that persons of Braiimana 
and Kshairiya propensides occupy the first places in the rank and 
file of society and that the Vaishyo propensity is graded as the third 
io the hierarchy. If such a tradition is established and upheld, this 
mad rush for greed, acquisition, and hoarding will automatically 
come to an end. 

But such a situation can be ushered m only by a consdous and 
deliberate elTort on the part of the State. The State 1^ to regoiate 
and ensure that this scramble to monopolize all the rewards, namely, 
prestige, power, pelf, and play should stop. A citizen, on his part, 
should make up his mind to choose oaJy one of them whilst deter- * 
mining the choice of his profession. In (he same manner that the 
State lays down that a man can many only one woman, and nol 
every woman that he may have a fascination for, so oho the State 
should regnUte that a person can be expGcicd to eojoy only one 
reward and not all. Let not each one run after every reward that 
society offers, for in Ib&t way Ucs theconfasioo. What a spectacle it is 
Co behold a person of Brahmankal propeosities sitciog in a stall 
holding a balance in his haods, weighing and selling commodities to 
his customers! How can we feel happy with such a sorry state of 
aflhirs? But all this can prevail only whea money becomes a god 
as it has become in the modem world. 
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Varoo System and Division of Labour Compued and Con(raaf€iI 
The yorna system nims at roducing the signihcance of money 
by a scheme of dccenCroUzatbn of the rewards accruing from the 
difterent professions. Is ibe same possible through the working 
out of the principle of the division of labour which denis only with 
the economic uspeet of social strntilicotion ns ii^iinst (he Varna 
sy^itcm which concerns ilscif with the wliolc of ii? It is essentially 
in this respect that Vuraa md diririon of labour, though tackling a 
fundiimcmal ^ocicil problem, differ from each other, inasmuch us 
the former Is more comprehensive than the latter because it embraces 
the whole of life whereas the latter only deals with a part of it, 

But it is often argued lhat labour need not necessarily be economic 
or paid for. Whut else are the selQess, not attached efforts of the 
Bralunaaos and the KshaMyaSt if not a form of Jabour, the only 
difference being that it h unpaid for In terms of money value. In 
this context, even Economic Theoo in its computation of National 
Income dearly provides for the inclusion of certain goods and 
services which are unpaid for such os housewife's labour, the goods 
that are consumed by the producers themselves, etc. Thus docs it 
not merely amount to the fact that whereas the Vai.fhj'as and the 
Shudras serve society by their self-scckcng and wcnUli-oricntcd 
labour, the Bralmmas and the Kshafriyas serve it by tlieir selfless 
labour? If the meaning of labour is to be taken in this wide sense, 
there should be no basic difference between the Varna system and 
the principle of the division of labour. 


Tlic yarm system ultimately aims at guiding and leading society 
from sejfrshnass to selflessness, from attachment to non-Atcachment, 
from narrowness to umversality. In this system sacrifice, surrender, 
and service are (he master keys for opening the doors of social and 
moral progress. If these qualities can also be designated as labour, 
Vierrod undoubtedly becomes more or less syoonymouj with the 
principle of division of labour. 

We maintain lhat in spite of this similarity there would still be 


/y 


one very major di/ferenco between the two. This is due to the 


fact that the division of labour U an uncoosclous, blind, and 


automatic process of social evoluilon which proceeds without any^x 
excemal guidance. But the Varna system is n conscious, delibcrKte,*^ 
guided, and planned process ofsocial evolution imposed upon society 
by the law-givers whose proclaimed objective was ultimately to 
lead it to spiritual rtaiixation. The principle of the division of 
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Itibour by itself can only lead as to economic coosideratiojia and 
to the evolution of the economic nun which is a partial and a very 
i iicomplete u i\dc tstand ing of tJ\e oAture of man as a whole, Further 
tho pruiciplo of tlio division of labour progressively applied lends 
to extreme specialisation. This in turn creates an outlook io society 
whereby the individual it compelled to clothe himself with the 
vestures of selfishness, For in such a society the fundamental 
ntotto is 'cncU one for himself and God for all,' But no further 
comments arc needed to show that the yarna system enables die 
individual to emerge triumphantly from his cctcoon of selfishness 
and thcrenftcr speedily wing his way towards tho luven of selflessness. 

Varna System and Plato 

The four rivers of the Varna system and the innumerable streams 
of the principle of the division of labour ultimately find their way 
to the same ocean, namely, the oceao of social stradfication. In the 
western world also, where they interpret society as nn application 
of the principle of the division of labour, society is divided into 
four broad groups, namely, the clergy, tho soldier, die merchant, 
and the labourer. Are not these divisions the same as those of the 
Varno system which we have been discussing? The clergy is analo¬ 
gous to die Brahmana, the soldier to the JCshairiya, the merchant to 
the Valxfiya^ and the iabouenr to the ShuJv, Regardless of the Bast 
or the West, it is not the oomenclature that matters, It Is the 
l^roponaity which is the more imporiaat, 

A similar idea is found in the Greek phiJosopher Plato's Republic. 
He slated: 'The heads of the State are philosophers. They are its 
guardians. They will not possess any private property. Nobody 
will be denied admission co their house. It will be open to all, Their 
hospitality will not be confined to a select few, Tliey wQJ be the 
ruling class. Next come die warriors. They are the men of courage, 
having a control over their senses, well*versed in the art of warfare. 
All (heir needs will be met by the State as they sacrifice themselves 
for it. They should be provided neither more nor less. AU of them 
should dine at the same table and live In camps, They should realize 
that God has planted in their hearts a divine treasure which is more 
precious than silver and gold. Material wealth will defile the puriQ^ 
of their spiritual treasure for the coin baa been responsible for 
innumerable upheavals in the world. U is sin for them to touch silver 
and gold, even to eater a house where these are hoarded is a defile- 
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meni. To put an ornament of these metals or to eat or driolc in 
QtCDsils made of them is abhorrent. If the philosophers and warriors 
will live up to these ideaU, they will be able to save themselves, and 
(he society from ruin. When these philosophers, guardians, and 
warriors accumulate wealth, when they have lands, property and 
money, they cease to be heads of the State nnd become traders and 
merchants, and instead of being (he servsnu of the State try to be- 
comeiis oppressive masters. They begin hating others and arc in turn 
hated, they conspiro against others and are in turn con5;pircd ngninst.* 

Pioto divided society into tlirec classesi guardians or philoso- 
phers; warriors, soldiers, or the mfliUint class; mmhonts. urtisuns. 
agriculturists, slaves, or the servant class. Similar to the yan;a 
system of Vedic culture, Plato hus also made this classincation 
on psychological grounds. He writes in the fourth book of the 
KepubUc: 

'Has the soul three kinds of predllecUon 7 Why not? When 
society has three classes, uaturally the soul must have three 
natures as the iDdivlduEiI*$ equalities are reflected jn society.' 

Men may be engaged In professtons incompatible with (heir pro- 
peosilies which is considered by Plato to be equivalent to social dis¬ 
organisation. He is of the opinion that it Is the duty of the State to 
guard against such confusion. He writes:‘When a person, merchant 
or artisan by nature, fc^s proud and trios to enter the warrior chiss 
on the strength of his wealth, when n warrior without quuliflcaiions 
tries to enter the higher class of (he guardian or the senator, when 
one person tries to do the jobs meant for diiTcrent natures, society 
gets disorganised. To keep the State well organised it is impemtlvo 
thet men of diflerent propensities should engage in protcssiojis 
compatible with their nature.' 

Vedic culture bad evolved a scheme of lifb the object of which 
was to build socles on spiritual foundabotu and to give It a positive 
direction rather than let it drift. This was the scheme known u 
Che Varna system. It is neither fair nor Just to Judge its praccicability, 
(ts philosophy, as well as its metits and utility, from the caste system 
which is in vogue today. The system prevailing today is only a 
remnant of whot it was, and to treat the relics or the remains as 
being equivalent to Che original structure cannot be a proper 
understanding. But the fact that these relics am in existence, can 
only betoken of a time when there must have stood a fine sculp¬ 
ture reminiscent of the glories of the past. 
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MODERN MATERIAL PSYCHOLOGY VERSUS VEDIC 
SPIRITUAL PSYCnOLOGY 

TRUTH IS ono (Uid indivisible. This is so becnuse of its very 
nature, Two contradictory facts cannot be said to be equ&Hy true 
for they wtU negute each other. If one of them is true, tlic other U 
bound to be untrue. If, instead of oneness, we observe m&nyness 
in somethlne which we think to be true, it is not mauyness but 
variety in oneness depicting the various facets of truth, 

Alt over the globe, man has been in search of tfutJi, at ail times 
and in nil climes. Why is this so? It is so because man is possessed 
of & factjlty cnlied the mind, the intellect, the understanding, the 
reason^ or the ihioklng apparatus. Hic function of this faculty is to 
seek out the shining pebbles of truth from the seashore where 
they lie hidden amidst tlie sands of untruth. Man Hke Pontius Pilate 
liQs always been questioning: 'What is truth?* 

The Sankhya system of Indian philosophy aifirmB that evolution 
is a mnnirksuition of Prakrfri from Ind^iteness to definiteness. 
The ftrsi manifestation of dermitenees is quantitative which Sankhyn 
calls Mahal, the second manifestation of dcfiniUness is qualitative 
and Is culled Ahankara or the ego which is another name for the 
mind. In other words, it means chut unconscious matter in the 
course of evolution develops consciousness which is Its turn is 
the cause of all this variegated cosmic existence. This conscious¬ 
ness or Ahankara oflCnpila, the founder of the Sunkhya system of 
Indian philosophy, Is Reason of tbc German pliilosopber Kegel 
who dudared tb&t the universe was the manifestaiion of Reason. 

Why did Kapila io India and Hegel in Oermaay tissen that the 
ori^n of the world was from Ahwikara, i.e., the ego or from Manas 
Mfiva^ i.e., the mind or Reason? They made this assertion because 
they found rationality ood reasoo uoiaveiUng themselves at every 
stage in the course of evolution. Theie was nothlcg that was irration- 
nioc illogical !n tht structure of the universe. Thus ft was that, from 
the tiniest atom to tho stupendous material world, everything was 
subject to the Jaw of causation. Whatever there is, 1$ theit, because 
it cannot but be so due to the operative compulsion of iU rationality 
and reason, Things are so shaped and adjusted to ooe another that 
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QOthing but teleological reason can be at the root of it all, irrcspcct> 
ive of tbo fact whether it be conscious or unccnscioos. Delving 
into Che depths ot things we arrive at nothing but reason and logic, 
out of winch are born the fundamental irrefutable principles of truth 
which form the foundations of the vurious sciences known us tnatlic- 
matica, physics, chemistry, mechanics, etc. Tlic fountain h«;d of 
oil these sciences and technologies is the Mwiox lath'a of Kapii:i 
and the Reason of Mogul. The conclusion of boili philosophers is 
the siime though their terminology may be dirTcrent. 

Mind and Sou) Uakno^vn and Unkuoivabtc 
If mind is the basic principle underlying the structui e of the uni¬ 
verse. kU but nntuml for man to enquire: wlintismind? MumuniCy 
has been at pains to investigate this problem since man began to 
probe iiito the mysteries of life, We hear of Socmt<», a Greek 
philosopher, centuries before Christ confronting everyone he came 
across with the query as to whether one knmv oneself. 'Know thyself* 
was his advice to one and all. People thought that they knew them¬ 
selves. but after an hour’s discussion with him they r&ilized that 
they knew about everything else except themselves. Mis contention 
was that whereas the others did not even reuliTc thut they knew 
nothing or very little about themselves, all his knowledge consisted 
in (he understanding that he did not know himself Like Socrtiies. 
Indian saints also had devoted immense thought to the imden- 
standing of the nature of the mind, und their conclusion was not 
different from that of this Greek philosopher. We come across u 
statement to this effbet in l&ha Upanishad which says: 'One who 
thinks he does not know, knows; and one who thinks ho knows, 
does not know. He ii unknown to those who claim to know Him 
and those who say they do not know Him, know Him/* 

Is, then, this fundamental principle from which all consciousness 
emanates, this principle which imparts rationality and reason 
to every particle of nature in the Tuiivcrse, unknown and unknow¬ 
able? At ffiis point the materialistic and the spiritualistic thoughts 
branch off into different paths. The materialistic postulate is that 
what is beyond (he senses, either with or without external aids, is 
iacomprehensible. Herbert Spencer, a philosopher of the nineteenth 
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ceatury, has divided substantial existences into two categories: 
knowable oad uakncpwable, In bis opfnion, the fundamental and 
ultimate in us is unkaown and uaknowable, and it is meaningless 
to grapple with it. We should confine ourselves co tite known and 
knowable. Vedic lltought, grounded in spirituality as it is, does ncpt 
deny the unknowable character of the ultimate reality of our being. 
But ulthc same time Itnsserta tliaC the unknown is not entirely un¬ 
known or unknowable, as there arc positive evidences when we 
experience glimpses of our own so called unknown self within our¬ 
selves. 

Western Hunkers applied themselves to the investigation of the 
knowable and developed the modem sciences which are enlarging 
their scope day by day. These sciences fall into two categories: 
positive and social. Positive sciences are those like mccluialcs, 
physics, and chemistry; social sciences ore the ones like history, 
polities, economics, and 8oclo1o0. Scientific ineihoda of observa¬ 
tion, experiment, and companson wlileU have always been applied 
to the study of positive sciences arc now also beiag appUed to 
humaniUcs or social sciences. And as such the latter arc gradually 
entering the arena so far clearly demarcated for the positive sciences. 
Not only this, but the field for the application of the scientific 
method is also being widened, and even mind and consciousaess 
are being drawn into the scope of positive sciences. One may ask 
as to bow the snentific method of observation, experimeat, and 
comparison can be applicable to mind and consciousness which 
are likely to fall within the category of the unknown nnd 
unknowable. But this Is so because the modern rnechods are so exact¬ 
ing that even these sciences are submitting themselves to their in¬ 
vestigational operniiona. This statement deserves some further 
darificAtion. 

As stated above, our main problem is to know this self. The 
question that naturally arises is: what is ibis self? Is this self the 
soul? Tbe materialist says that the soul, oven if it exists, is unknown 
and unknowable because it cannot be subjected to observAtton, 
experiment, and comparison. A thing which cannot be made 
an object of study by scientific methods should be lefi: to the vagaries 
of speculative metaphysicians. If not the soul, can tbe mind be 
made an object of study? Even tbe mind, they say, being uon- 
material cannot be subjected to observation, experiment, and com¬ 
parison. What is mind? What is its nature? Dees it actually exist, 
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or 15 ii only on hypothesis? b its entity something apart from 
the nervous system, or is the nervous system itself the mind? All 
these questions assail us >vhen we look upon mind os the self. 

Can the nervous system be made an object of study? Physio* 
logists have applied their knowledge and technique to the study of 
the nervous system by scientific methods because it can bo sub* 
jeeted to observation, experiment, imd comparison, Out here again 
some insurmountable diflicutties block the tKith. The study of the 
uervotts system rcvciUs that there arc t^vo sets of nerves, the nITcamt 
und tJtc cfTcrcnt. AiTcrent nerves curry the sensations from the world 
outside to the brain inside, and from here, after being intvrprciedi 
c^crent nerves entry back the necessary mcasuges of the bruin to the 
organB of the body for activity or passivity as the ease may be. 

Now, ^crefore, the question that arises is; who is it that Issues an 
order or interprets the message? Spiritualists say tbai the Interpreter 
is the self, it is the soul; which the materialists do not wish to 
include In the scope of their Investigations. So modern psychology 
fmds no substance in such an Approach to the study of the nervous 
system because even here the uaknown and unknowable self peeps in 
to demand an explanaiian. Psychology has passed through difTcrent 
phases In the course of Its development, and all along, its aitempt 
has been to shift its scope of study from tbc unknown and unknow¬ 
able to the known and knowable. Time was when its held of study 
pertained to the attributes of the soul, but ns it realized tliat the soul 
was som^Ing intangible, it shilled its field and emphasis Co the 
study of the attributes of the mind, But the mind being os Intangible 
ns the soul Itself, it once again shifted its area to the study of the 
nervous system. As far as the nervous system is concerned, though 
it could be physically experienced and experimented upon, yet the 
problem of on interprtter had to be solved and the unknowable 
hed always to be faced. So modern psychology extricated itself 
from Che study of Che soul, Che mind, the consciousaess, as well as 
the nervous system, because ihei/ study always landed It into the 
realm of the speculative unknown, And It decided to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with the positive sciences where it could rely upon the 
scientific methods of observation and experiment. 

Modern Psychology is a Material Paycliology 

1q this context, modem psychology can bo tetTned as a materiel 
psychology because it has severed or is gradually severiog its ossocia* 
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tlQD with the souI» the mind, the conscious aes$, the nervous system. 
It is assuming n new form by coocenirAting on (he study of the 
behaviour of the individual which is a material manifestation of 
his inward reaction to environment. 

Whet do we know about the individual? Wc may tafk indnlcdy 
about Ills soul, mind, consciousness, and nervous system which 
none the less continue to occupy their stronghold in the realm of the 
unknownble. But the tilings which wo can see, observe, compare, 
contrail, and experiment upon are nothing else but his behaviour 
which Uiihcrs us into the sphere of the knowabic. Wc know nothing 
Hbout the Mui, the mlndi etc., except certain basic facts perUiamg 
to tlic ir\divi dual's reaction when confronted with a given situation. 
For cxumple, xwo persons may meet and immediately pick up a 
quarrel with each other, whereas two other persons n\ay have met 
and embraced each other. What do we know of these people 
other than chat which wc observe by way of their two diilereat 
modes of behaviour? The function of psychology, therefore 
according to modern psychologists and thinkers, is to study this 
limited Acid of human behaviour which can be oiado the subject 
of observation, experiment, and comparison and which is material 
in its expression. Thus following this line of argament, modem 
psychology has also branched itself olT into experimental psychology 
with laboratory arrangemeoU as elaborate and complicated as 
those of the physical laboratories. And with these it measures tbc 
bchaviouristic modes and expressions of the individual. 

Modern Psychology Shidlea Dchanour 

Modem psychology does not study the soul, or the mind, or (he 
coosciouaness. Its function is only to study the individual’s or the 
group's behaviour ensuing from a given set of circumstances. This 
was Watson's contri button to psychology in the nioeieentb century. 
Besides putting forward their theories on (he behavionristic inter¬ 
pretations of psychology. Thorndike and Pavlov proceeded with 
their experiments on animals which contributed to the development 
of Educational Psychdogy. The idea of making behaviourism 
the core of psychology originated in Che fact that it could be 
subjected to scientific methods of trealment. Psychologists studied 
the stimulus-response behaviour of animals by the physical methods 
of observation, experiment, and comparison and deduced certain 
Jaws applicable to all living beings. These psychologists thus con- 
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fined themselves to the study of behaviour as this alone could be 
termed the kno>9n and the koowable of an individual. 

Freud, amonpt modern psychologfsU, can bo said to have 
ventured into the realm of the unknown and unknowable by develop^ 
ing the idea of the unconscious. But \\e also circumscribed his field 
CQ the study and observation of the behaviour of a mun. Tlic 
various complexes mentioned in the psycho-analyticul writings 
exhibit themselves in the form of any oimormul bcluiviour of the 
person concerned. Their study is nothing but an umdysis of t)ic 
behaviour of a few abnormal persons. 

Wo, therefore, conclude that modern psychology is a rantcrinllstic . 
psychology because it excludes from its domain the soul, the mind."^ 
or the consciousness. It is a behaviourisHc psychology as It coniines 
itself only to the study of that part of total behaviour whiolt can 
be subjected to the physical tests of obseivatlou and cKperiment 
in the laboratory. It is essentially a psychology of the Jmown and^ 
knowable. And if it makes a mention of the unknown and unknow¬ 
able, It does so only of a very limited portion of it which it thinks 
falls within the purview of the known and tlie knowable. Its main 
concers Is ooly to deal with the material aspect of the mind or the a 
behaviour, and hence wc have given it the appellation of material ^ 
psychology which though absolutely true does sound to be a contra¬ 
diction in terras. 

Material Psychology varans Spiritual Psychology 

Am against material psychology the Vedic teachers had developed 
a actual psychology of their own. They believed, like Spencer, 
that the ultimate was unknown and unknowable, and upheld that 
he who says he knows does not know and he alone knows who knows 
that he does not know. Yet they proclaimed timt it was perfbeUy 
possible to have » glimpse of the ultimate unknown reality that is 
embodied in man. Since they had stepped into the realm of the un¬ 
known and made it known, we have termed tbefr psychology as 
spiritual psychology against the mat^ial psychology which hns 
shined its interest of study frotn the soul and consciousness to the 
behaviour of man. This is so because Che former cannot be made 
the subject of uperimentaljon while the latter submits itself to 
laboratory tests as well as to other scientific methods. 

Let us now return to our original question which was: what ts 
self, soul, mind, consciousness, or by whatever other name we 
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may aill it? Docs it and can it exist independently of the body? 
Can i l be k qowo or made known ? The answers Co a! I these questions 
as handed out by Che Vcdic seers were in the afDrmacive. We 
shall pmsenUy consider the arguments they advanced to prove that 
the unknown w^ia not entirely unknown and Ihnt all of us could have 
a g1 im psc of the scir nnd be convj need of its cxisteacc i ndependent of 
the body, 

Mind nnd Soul Not Endrcly Unknown and Unknowable 
Mundukyu Upnnuliud describes the following tour phases of the 
spirit’s oxisloncc: 

Jagrata (the wakeful phase), 

SwopitQ (the dreaming phase), 

Snsfiufitt (tlic dreamless peeping phase), and 
TMfCfya (the esscntlnl phase). 

Tt is essontml for us to know the iirst two phases la the prosest 
context: Jagrata and S\vapna. 

Whac is the wakeful or Jagnta phase of the spirit? It is a phase 
when we art fully awake, conscious of the world of matter and 
its objects around us. Here the eyes perceive colours, the can hear 
sounds, the senses of touch, taste, and smell are capable of reacting 
either ihvoumbly or repugnantly. Likewise the hands, feet, and 
oCber organs of action can and do perform their necessary functions. 

What is the dreaming or Swfipna phase of Che spirit? It is a state 
when our organs of sense perception and action get submerged with 
and enter into a restful sleep with the eyes clo^; when the ears, 
the nose, the tongue, the skin, the hands, and die feet cease to perform 
their usual functions. It is a phase when the eyes even if open do 
not see the objects physically present, but con see the things non¬ 
existent even If shut; wh en the cars do not hear the dru ms beating i n 
the vichuty but can hear certain totally absent sounds. Here the 
nose, the tongue, the skbi, refuse to give the u^ual response to the 
objects present, but are capable of performing their functions 
accurately even though the object is not there to excite them to 
action. In the dreaming phase of the spirit we see. hear, smell, 
taste, and touch without the help of a single scnse-o:^Q and can 
hold things and run races without using the hands and the feet. 
Not only this, but the very objects we seem to see, hear, sm^l. Uste, 
and touch in the dmaming state when these organs are not fiinc- 
tioning are as clear and distinct as they would be is the waking 
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State. So much so> thnt if o&e were to close odc's eyes (in the waking 
Btato) in order to prevent (he sense'Organe from functioning and try 
to awaken the scn$e*jinages wiih the help of fmugiruition (or in 
other words try to visuatize things) the response would not co^s* 
pond in tlic matter of Nvclincss to thul of the slcep>cum*dre;iming 
state. Thus when one secs, hears, smelli^, lustcR, touches, holds, or 
walks in the drciinung state, one feds i\s it one were wide nwukc. 

Tlic Upnnbihad states that in the waking phuHc the orguiiH of the 
body on the one hand, and the soul, the mind, or ihcconsciouxncs*:. 
by whatever nniMO we may caU it. on the other, arc so Interwoven 
with each oUicr tlifit they cannot be sepiinitcly recognised. But 
in the dreaming phase these two entitles are sopomted. one from the 
ether, and the unknowable enters into the rciilm of the knowublc. 
Thus we can have a glimpse of this aon*materiat oxistenco which, in 
spite of being completely iaterwoven with the material element, is 
more than capablo of its own separate unfoldrocnt aC certain times. 
The experiences of the dreaming phase of the spirit are living testi* 
monies to the separute existence of tJic soul, mind, or eoii' 
sciousness. As this phase rs a common experience of one and 
all of us. we cannot but agree that, even (hough unknowingly, we 
do unconsciously know die entity which is not the body. 

To put it differently, why h it chni whilst In sleep, though 
the eyes arc elided we seem to sec things bettor than with open 
eyes, and tliough the ears are plugged we can hear sounds which 
the unobstructed ears could never hear? How is it that despite the 
other organs of the body lying dormnot wo perform their functions 
without their aid and with greater case and grace? Docs it not prove 
that there is on entity apart from the body residing in the body? 
This is not an inferential conelusioa. It is everybody's common 
experience which can be subjected to the scientific methods of obscr- 
vation, experiment, and comparison. All of us are caught in this 
recurring phenomenon when we retire to bed at night Does not 
this experience signify that a substance which is not the body exists 
IQ us wliich CRD see without eyes, bear without ears, smell without 
nose, taste without toogue, feel the touch without a skin, bold with¬ 
out hands, and walk without feet? 

The Upaoishads, with the help of this dernonatrative experience 
of the dmaming suite, have tried to establish substantially the exist¬ 
ence of the soul, mind, or consciousness as being iedependeot of 
the body. They further stress that though these are Inseparable in 
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the wakiog state, it is id their vet/ rmtiut to inamTcst (hcimelves as 
separate entities in the dreaming state. This entity which is not the 
body, but is apart and distinct from the body» may be given any 
name, i.e., spirit, soul, mind, consciousoesa. After all, as Shakes' 
peare says: ‘Wliut*s in a name?* But the fundaniental fuel remnias 
that there is a non-material existence which can function without 
the body and without which the body can do nothing at all. 

The matorinl psychologists refuse to accept this hypothesis. 
They attribute the vividness of images in the dreaming state to the 
stimulation of the ncrve-eells which translate sensations into porcep- 
lion. But one may ask, how are the nerve-cclls stiiuulated without 
a stimulus In the dreaming stntc in n manner so as to enable tbc 
functions of the organs to be performed without the organs partid- 
pnting in them? 

In die waking sinte the ncrye-coUs respond to the sensations 
emanating Ikom the material objects outside nnd passing through 
the gateway of the senses. But how do the ncrve<eUs respond in 
thodTcamiTif state with the same vividness as in wakefulness without 
the presence of material objects and with the serisoH^rgaos in a dor¬ 
mant stale? One may further ask, who is it that interprets the 
message reaching the nerve-cells whether through or without the 
sense-organs? Hervc-celis are essentially a material mechanism. 
Matter cannot interpret matter, and if it does, it is not matter. 
Hence, merely to enter into a discussion of stimuiiis-responso is 
meaningless because there must be a mecbanisra between a stimulus 
and its response. It is this mechanism which gives a meaning to the 
stimulus. But, what is that which gives meaning to the stimulus and 
elicits die corresponding response? If it be not consciousness, what 
else could it be? Ibis poslolate must be accepted because in n purely 
mechanical world n stimulus should ever remain a stimulus and a 
sensation should ever remain a sensation. Further, to argue that 
the phenomenon of nerve-cells playing the role of interpreters is a 
n^stcry of nature amounts to side-tracking the question. How can a 
material substance be both the subject and tbc object at the same 
time? 

If, however, the question of the nerve-cells being both the subject 
and the reject it answered by accepting it to be an umtsolvable 
mystery like all other mysteries of nature, ±ea, anotber question 
that arises U: why should we accept one mystery in preference 
to the other. In other words, why should a material mystery be 
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iUlow«d to score over a so<Alled spiritual mystery, even though 
the spiritual Analysis appears to be more logically worked out 
within Its own rramework? After all, material psychology does 
not tread the delicate ground of the mind or consciousness, because 
these are mystic terms beyond the pale of expecimentution. The 
same ap]^lic« to the hypothesis of the ncrvc-cclIs playing the role of 
inccfprctcfS- 

Thc prr>positlun of the UpanisliAds is (hut the ncrvc^ellx being 
mntcriul jn composition cannot opemte as the seer, the hearci*, 
or the smeller. The entity which sees through nnd without 
the nervc-ceUs, functions with or without tlic senses, interprets 
all the sensations into perceptloos, and nets in a meitningrul way 
is the soul, the mind, the consciousness. Though it is unknown 
and unknowable, yctin our dreaming phase each one of us can 
get a glimpse of it because it enters into the realm of the 
apparently known and apparently knowable by separating itself 
from the body. 

Nature of the Soul: Jagrata, Swapna, Sushiipli 

After lutving established the independent existence of tJic soul, the 
mind, or the consciousness, the Uponisbadic teachers were confront¬ 
ed with the question as to what was the nature of the soul In this 
context the Upanishadic analysis once agnin took recourse to the 
four phases of the spirit’s existence, the wakeful phase, the dreaming 
phase, Uic dreamless sleeping pliase, and the essential phase. The 
first Uirec phases are wlthio the realm of the known and the know 
able, end clearly define and depict (he nature of the soul ieoving 
nothing to inference, coqiecture, or imagination. Thcae three 
|;4iases are matters of daily personal experiences of one and all 
of us. 

In the waking state (Jagrata), the body and the consciousness 
are inseparable, indistinguishable, one and the sane. In the dream¬ 
ing state both of them separate themselves from each other; 

and one performs the fun^ons of the senses without the senses 
participating in wha( is being done. One sees without the eyes aud 
hears without the ears. This perception in the dreaming state without 
the sense-activity cannot be attributed to memory. The recalling 
of images and Itappenings does not present them in so vivid, distinct, 
and real an outllue as they assume in the dreaming state. A Chinese 
philosopher, Cliawsg<e, said that he dreamt that he was a butterfly. 
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He posed Uie question: what was the truth, whether he was Cbawog- 
ze and was dreaming tlmi he was a butterfly, or in reality he was a 
bxjtterily and wns dreaming that he was Ouwng'ze. The dreaming 
state in which the seus^ become donmnt is so much similar to the 
wuking state that tho cognition of both the states is practically 
indistinguishable. Who is it, or what is that which secs, hears, smells, 
Castes, und touches in the dreaming state In cxncUy the same manner 
as one would do in the waking scute but without the sensc^rgnos? 
Wo have seen that it is not memory nor the ncrve-cells. And so it is 
that Ihc Brihadaronyaka Jpanishad states; 'Though everyone is 
awn re of the experiences, no one sees the expericnccr.*^ 

Tlicn, there is n third pJiasc of oar being which wc luvvc called 
the drcnmless sleeping phuse {Sushupll). What happens when a 
person goes into a deep sleep? He loses consciousness of the body, 
he loses contact witii the mind; he goes into a state in which there 
is ncitiicr sensation nor drenm, when nil consdousness, physical 
and mcntol, disappears. But is the person dead? Ho, after nn 
unconscious, dreamless state of six to seven hours he returns to the 
world of consciousness and exclaims: 'what a joy. what a blissful 
experience, no sensalion, no disturbance, no. not even n dream!* 
Why docs he say that he has had an inexplicable experience of 
blissful existence? The Upanishad says that herein lies (he answer 
to the question os to what is the nature of the soul, 

When we pass on from the waking state to the dreamiog state, 
the inscparableness of the body fVom the soul, the mind, the corw 
scion sness gets loosened and the latter begins to funciioo indepeod* 
enlly of the body. When, however, we pass on from the dreaming 
state to the dreamless sleeping statCi the separation between the 
^/material and llie noo^material becomes perfect. And the soul separat¬ 
ing itself from tho body, where It had been linked to the sozlsc- 
perception, sad from the mind, where it had harboured iuelfio the 
dream world performing its functions without tbe aid of the senses, 
eoMrs into its own nature which is a bltssful unruffled state of exist¬ 
ence. It is thus that after a repose of a ibw hours when we return 
to the waking state we exclaim: 'what a joyi* 

This remembrance of tbe joyful existence is of that state of con* 
sciousness when it got entirely separated from the body or tbe mind 
and came into its very own. Sushupti or the dreamless sleeping 
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phase of the spirit is a phase when Che body for ail practical purposes 
is almost dead to the soul and Che soul, extneatine itseirtrom the 
tentacles of the body, ciyoys perfect freedom. This blissful state 
brought about by the disentanglement of the mind from the body - 
is the most inherent nature of the soul and is t)ic common cxpericocc^^ 
of all of us when we puss through these three phases of the spirit’s 
existence. 

But all these three phases fnU within the purview of the known 
and knowubic. There is uiso a pinuc of the soul or consciousness 
wiiich Is unknown and unknowable. Tiie Upnnislinds linvc cnllcd It 
tlic Ttirccya or the csscntiul phase. All that we know of the soul 
or consciousness in the first three phases is InflnUesimHlIy small 
compared to what it actually is m Its csscntltil, uoknown, and un- 
knowubic or Turceya phase. When u man 1$ aware of this TurMya 
phase of his consciousness he can be said to have emerged from 
individuality and catered Into universaJity. The Brihad&ranyaka 
Upanishad describes this TVrrryj phase of the spirit’s existence ns: 

'the kingdom of Btuhma, man's highest goal, supreme treasure, and 
greatest bliss.’ It attributes lock of knowledge of this state to the 
fact that creatures live In the bonds of Ignonmcc.’ 

In brief, the basic concept underlying spiritual psychology is 
that llicre is a non^matcrml entity residing in tills materia] subsinnec 
culled the body and both are sqicrate nnd independent states of 
existence. Recognition of tliis truth means the lifting of tlie anchor 
to enable the vessel of Ycdic culture to propel its way through 
unknown and mysterious waters. In this materialistic age of the 
twentieth century, psychology has ceased to talk In terms of the mind, 
the coiudousoess, or the soul, as they are non'inacerial. unknosvn, 
and unknowableexisteaecs. Instead it has switched on to the discu$> 

Sion of behaviour which can bo experimented upon by specific and 
coucrece methods, and is within the range of the known and the 
kaowable. Vedic psychology, however, grounded in spirituality 
u :C is, has never given up its quest for the soul or consciousness. 

The running theme nil along the Vedic scriptures Is a search for the 
spiritual principle in man which stands as contradistinguished front 
every material conception of him. 


atw qT*TT ryfe m<hi 
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Dialogue between Prejapall nad lodra 

The Rishis haw tried to explain by various methods contained 
io the Upanishufs. the separateness of the mfod, the consciousness, 
snd the soul from the body. In Gihandogya Upaaishad there Is a 
dialogue between Pmjapnti on the one hand and Indm and Virochana 
on the oi);cr. Prajapali declared: The self is free from sin, free from 
old ngc. free from dcatli and grief, free from hunger and thirst. 
Self is the reality, self is the truth, self is that which we must try to 
understand/ This declaration wan heard by the Devas and (he 
A suras and both become onxious to know wimt the self was. The 
Devos deputed Indni and the As\iras deputed Viroclmna as their 
rcprcscntuLlvcs to Pmjopati to acquire from him the knowledge of 
the self. Pjiijupuil explained to them: Tlte reftection one secs wlten 
looking into another's oye or n pail of water or in a mirror in the 
waking state is the self’ Viroclmna in Sanskrit means a man of fash* 
ion, a man of the world. Kc hurried to the Asuras and conveyed to 
them the message that this body was the sdf, this wus the ultimate 
roality, and this wns also the end. 

But Indra was seized with doubts. He argued within him^lf: 
'As self In Its reHecdon fn the pail of water looks well adorned 
when the body Is well odoraed. well dressed when tbo body Is well 
dressed, that self will also be blind if the body is blind, isme if (he 
body is lame, crippled if the body is crippled, perish if the body 
perishes, i see no good in this doctrine.* And so ht returned to 
Rrajupnti and expressed his doubts. Pmjapati knew that Indra was 
right in doubting whether the body was the self, for the body was 
perishable while (he self whs not. And so he poured out unto him 
the second time: ’One who moves about happily in the dreaming 
state, seeing without eyes, hearing without ears, smelling without 
nose, performing all functions without the help of sense-organs, 
that is the self* 

Indra was again in doubt. Addressing himself, be said: ‘Though 
it is true that in the dreaming state the self does not become blind 
by the blindness of the body, does not become lame by the lomcDess 
of the body, does sot get crippled by the crippling of the body, 
yet it feels as if it were struck in dreams, as if it were ebsKd. It is 
conscioDS of pain, sheds tears, and grieves. I see no good in this 
doctrine.* And so he returned to Prajapati and expressed his doubts. 
Pt^apati told him that he was right in doubting as to whether the 
one who dreamt was the self. The dreaming state was a state of Aux> 
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a changing stale, whereas the self is something pcnnancnt. something 
which imparts stability to changing existence. In order lo experience 
the objects of tlic world, either in the waking or in the dreaming 
state, there should be n permanent subject without which one could 
have no rcnl understanding The experiences of the wukmg stntc as 
well as of the dreaming stntc are objects tind to import to (hem 
on cxistcnilul rcnliiy there must be a subject. This is so because it is 
well known that the experience und the cxpcrlcnccr cunnot be one 
and (ho Minic. 

Moreover, all cxpcricncM arc momentary. What inxparus conti¬ 
nuity to Ihc.'^e experiences? Tliese experiences of (ho waking or 
dreaming states could not be (he self und lienee Pnijupati expounded 
to Indra: *When a man goes into a dreamless sleeping slate that is 
the self.* By this stotemeot he tried to convince Indra tliat the self 
is that which in the waking state is lost in the thin^ outside by 
identifying itself with the body and the objects of the world. But 
in the dresming state the same extricates itself from the body and the 
phenomenal world yet still floats about in it with feelings, desires, 
and passions incidental to the body and mind. This self in the 
dreamless sleeping slate Airlher lays aside the life of objectivity nod 
appears in its subjective form. How is it that aAcr a prolonged 
dreamless sleep, when we awake vre find ourselves linked to the same 
individuality and associated to the same personality? This conti¬ 
nuity of consciousness during the waking, dreaming, und drcuinless 
state is the self. Without this, who is to experience, who is lo con¬ 
template? Kow cun the experience exist without the oxpcriencer, or 
the object without the subject? If an experience is to exist there mast 
be an experiencer; every object in order to subsist must trace its 
origin to some subject because an object by itself, without a subject 
to conceive it, Is inconceivable. It is this that is the self. 

But even this did not satisfy Indra. Ke argued: 'Tlic self in a 
dreamless state cannot be said to exist We know of the self as the 
knower of the objective worid or as an experlcncer of fbellngs and 
desires. How can we say that the iiejf exists in the dreamless sleeping 
state when we are not conscious of the world ootside nor do we expe¬ 
rience feelings and desire as we do in a dream? In the dreamless 
sleeping state there Is no self and so 1 see no good In this doctrine.* 
He again returned to Prajapati (o express his doubts. Prajapad 
realising the difficulty of Indra said; 'In & dreamless sleep t^ self 
is not annihilated. There is an identity running through the differ- 
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cncci of various oxperieoces. Maghavau! This body ia mortal asd 
all is subject to death. It is ooly an abode of tbe salf, which is the 
immortal and the bodiless. The self is tbs person of the tye, tlto eye 
itself is only its iastniment for soclng; be wbo smells is the self, tbe 
nose is Just the instruiacnt of smelling.’ In tbis manner did Prajapati 
esmbliah tbe sepnrete and indepesdeat extsteoce of the self from 
tho body for tlic intellectual satisfactioo of Indra. 

The Supcrlorlry of Spiritual Psychology to Material Psychology 
is Eslabllshcd 'Dirougb its Pragmatism 

Since the beginning of lime mnn bas been wandering in search 
of the ultimate trutb regarding tbe reality of the soul. The world 
Is a sealed dungeon which does not allow the bright and piercing 
rays of both the before-life and tbe after-life lamps to come peeping 
through. Bverytbing is hidden as it were behiod an impenetmble 
veil. Modem psychology acknowledges its helplessness to rend open 
this veil of ignorance and get a glimpse of tbe past and a peep into 
the future. It is thus forced to content itself with playing tbe role of 
physical psychology by giving up the pursuit of tbe unknown asd 
the unknowable and confining its search to behaviour which can 
be made the subject of observation, experiment, and comparison. 

But Che spiritual psychology of Vedic teachers never gave op Its 
search for tbe unknown and continuously engaged itself jn its quest 
for the nature of the mind, consciouaness. self, or soul, they realized 
that tbe ultimate really was beyond one's ken, but there was one 
thing abou t wh Ich they were absolutely certu n through their psyehO' 
logical investigations. They asserted with all the strength of en* 
phasis at their command that the body and tbe soul were two 
separate entitles, each exclusive of the other. Thus tbe body would 
be dead without tbe soul, but the soul, though it lived in the body, 
would be more than capable of living on and must survive even 
withoQt tbe body. Metaphysics apart, this troth, they said, had iia 
own utQiCy even from a practiod point of view. After all, utili¬ 
tarianism is, by itself, one of the tests to find out tbe truth about 
any proposition. Practical utibty is a factor of vital importance in 
evaluating the soundness or otherwise of a doctrine. Even for daily 
and commonplace articles, utility is a test which cannot bo ignored. 
A marble palace of gigantic dimensioos, if inhabitable, is worse 
thftfi t heap of rubbish from which something useful can be sorted 
out, and oven the tiniest things like a needle are sometimes preferred 
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to gold. It is the praguAtic value of a thing and even of a docirioe 
that decides its utility or iu truthfUloees^ 

Let us see if the theoi7 of the body and the soul being separate 
and independent entities* irrespective of the fact whether it is true 
or not, Itas a pmciicoJ, utilitnrlao value. For on this alone will 
depend tlie futo of (he spirituni psychology we have been trying to 
expound throughout this chapter. 

A dose study ofVedic ideology reveals that this theory constituted 
both (he wurp as well ns the woof which were woven into the i^ibric 
of Indian thought. It was not a fantasy of some idle bmin or a hair* 
splitting exercise of armchair metaphysicians. This precept waa 
indelibly stamped on every aspect of Indian life. The four stages in 
the journey of life (hat we have mentioned in an earlier chapter, 
Srphmacharya. Crlfmifia, Vanapras/ha, and iSonyosn through which 
oae had to pass in the Vedie age were steps in giving a practical shape 
to this thought. They developed a sense of detachment which was 
a necessary corollary to the idea of the body and the soul being sepa* 
rate and independent entities. The Varno System, by advocating Its 
philosophy of selfish and selfless services to humanity, was also 
helpful in implementing this detached outlook io socicry. For what 
else is the sclhess labour of the Srahmana and Ktfiatriya if not the 
outcome of a detached frame of mind? Thus a sense of detachment 
was developed by the Ashrama system in the individual and by 
the Varna system in the social organisation. 

Tills idea is of utmost utilitarian value in our workaday world 
alto. Firstly, the moment we realize that the body, the mind, and 
the soul arc separate entities, the emphasis at once shills from 
the body to the mind and soul. The Mahabhoratit says: *lt is not the 
eye that sees Che form and shape but the mind through die eye.* ^ 
Ihc Srihadaranyalca Upaoi&bad says: ‘My mind was elsewbere and 
so I could neither see nor hear.The Rishis of the Upanishads had 
opened the eyes of their disciples to the truth that the world was a^/ 
playground not of the body and (he senses but of the miod. They 
used to keep the disciples in their Ashramca for a Dumber of years 
and guide them through numerous experiences of life Co convince 
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them that th« rod cause of all sorrow aod sufTeriog ^v^ the otind. 
The rcaJ problem was the mind, not the body, because every pleasure, 
happiness, ami suffering of the mind was only refiected in the body. 
The Mahabharata says: The panacea for all suffering is not to 
think of sud^ring.*^ It is the thinking, it is the mind, that aggravates 
every suffering. The Katha Upunishad says: ‘When all the senses 
arc stilled, when the mind is at re&i^nd the intellect wavers not, 
then is the highest stale atuined.'* ^ 

Mutcridl psychology looks ut things with the organs of the senses; 
spirituol psychology tries to g>iugc Uicm through ihe instrumentoHty 
of the senses but with the organ of the mind. It is this which makes ^ 
all iht difference in their respective outlooks from the standpoint 
of their utility In our day to day 11 fb. BlmgatsLogh kissed the noose 
ofthe hangman whose rope strangled him to death. Why? Hedidso 
because he had imbibed the lesson of spiritual psychology enun-^^ 
dated in the Gita, that the body might pensh but the soul is inv 
mortal. The Gita preaches; 'Sword cannot wound it, fire cannot 
bum It. water eriTinot drench it, wind cannot dry it.'^ Spiritual 
psychology grapples with the mind, and 'oot without but within’ 
is its dictum. 

The Gila is an exposition of this truth. The war of the Maha- 
hfiaraia between the Kauravas and the Panriavas was fought, no 
doubt, on the battleground of Kurukshetra. But Shri Krishna uuos- 
planted it folo the human mind and instead of talking in terms of 
bloodshed ond massacre spoke in the language of the mind. Ochar- 
wise, what was the sense of discoursing upon the qualities of a 
St/tira-prajny<i» tlmt is. ‘a mind in balance'when the war drums were 
bcAiIng and the swords were rattling in their sheaths all around. 

Shri Krisboa knew that wars of the world are fought primarily on the 
battlefieid of the human mind, and so it was In tlie mind that the two 
opposing warriors should meet. Jealousy, hatred, violence, gerounate 
in the mind and it is front here that they grow to devasuto the 
world. It the mind is at peace within, the world is at peace 
without. It is only a disturbed mind that sets the ripples of vice and 
chaos into motion. It U in this context that Shri Krishoa has said 
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in {he Gita: 'In the same way as a ship i 9 turned from its course 
upon the waters by the gales and gusts of wind, even so, iiow oAeo 
in life the wandering winds of the senses cast man’s mind adrift and 
turn his better judgement from its course.’* 

Spiritual psycholo 0 cirtumscrlbcs every human problem within 
the limits of the mind. And so, most appropriately, Vedic tliinkcrs 
evolved a system known as Voga J)ars/m'fa the principul object of 
which was a mnsterful control over the mind, yoga, according 
to this system of philosophy, is a psychologlcsJ process which 
channelizes the different desires and tendencies of the mind by 
giving them a spiritual direcUoD.' It is only by these methods that 
one can be said to have attained complete control over the senses 
and seme-objects and to have grasped the significance of the Gita 
which says: ‘As water flows condnuaJiy into the ocean without 
disturbing it, to also the desire that flows into the mind of the Yogi 
cannot disturb \U*^ 

The first utilitarian value, the ref ore, of spiritual psychology is 
the realization of the separateness of tho body and the mind, and 
tbereaAer to treat every human problem on the plane of the mind. 
This is the only method to arrive at a lasting sohitlou. Secondly, 
the spiritual outlook oa h(b Is useful in so far as it provides us witli 
A novel, efficient, and peaceful method of living. If man is not only 
the body, but a body with a soul iohabiting it, then the only correct 
approach to lifh should be the one which does not neglect tho soul. 
'What doth it prolit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul* is a tmth that man cos ill afford to forget The body 
exists and so we have to perfonn Koraxa to preserve it, but as the 
body is for the soul, not the soul for the body, our Kama must be 
detached. 

Attacbmeuc to worldly objects is the logical outcome of the body 
domhiaiing the soul; when the soul dominates the body non-attach- 
meet will inevitably follow. Desires which origzoote ia the miod 
do so to find their satisfaction m the body on account of iU ideoti- 
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ficAtioo with the mind. Thus (hey reflect in (he miada feeling of 
attachment to worldly objects which is inheteoi in the body. If, 
however, a consciousness of their sepamte existence Is awEUceucd and 
the mind does not identify itself with the body but rnmncains its in* 
dependence, rJI atinchment will languish. This is (he quiotessence of 
the teaching of Cho GiU wherein it is called Karma yoga or 
N/s/ifeoma Karma. Non^atiochment is possible only when the mind, 
the consciousness, or U^e sou), by wlintevcr name we may ^11 it, 
reulizes itself to be independent of the body, 

Spirit ual Outlook on Life 

Non*attaehmcnt gives n new direction to life. It has two meanings. 
It means thiit whilst ei^oying the world one should not lose oneself 
in its sensual pleasures, as one does lo, only when the mind becomes 
a slave to the body, which it is not and should never be allowed to be. 
Non-aitnchmenl also mcnni that while performing one's duty one 
should leave the result thereof to the powers supreme that preside 
over the destinies of the world. It if the mind alone that grieves 
when the expectations are not fulQIled. But why does ilie mind 
grieve? Why is it sorrow-stricken? It grieves and sorrows only on 
account offttschmeat and expectationi. If the mind and soul exist 
and function Irtdepeodentiy of the body, they need not and will not 
grieve. All grief and sorrow are the outcome of the mind and soul 
identifying themselves witli the body and its needs. 

Moreover, there is also another reason why the mind should 
not lament for expectations which are not fulflUed. Why and 
how should a result which you expect turn out to be u you wish? 
The performance of an act Is within our hands, but its result is 
beyond our reach. How extensively pervading is the uolverse, and 
how many factors are required to come together for the emergence 
of a result. Some of the factors we know, moat of them we do not 
know. A result is the sum total of all the plus and minus factors 
put together. It is not we alone that count in the scheme of the 
world organization and structure. Think how vest ii (be drams, 
bow small the performance, and how insigzubcont the actorl Besides 
ourselves the ocean of humanity bos many drops and the doings of 
each of these are nmning paraJlel to ours to be added to or sub¬ 
tracted from the total whole. A mult bad for us may be good for 
others and that which is bad for others may be good for us. Who 
does fill this accounting? We do not do it. Whosoever does it, 
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He cafiQOt be expected to be partial to us and it He has to be Just 
we cannot but surrender to Kis judgement. This is the concept ot 
Qon^attnchmcnt embodied in the ofe fcpcated formulu of 'not 
mine, not injnc/ 

The UpanishecU contain ianumeroblc idustmijons to prove 
that the rcnlizutlon of the concept of Che body and soul being in- 
.dependent entitles wus cii|viblc of altering the entire outlook on life 
of the men and women of the Vcdic times. 


In the Kulha UpanishucI wo cojno across u dialogue between 
Yamn and Nachiketa in which the latter pleads of the former 
to initiate him into the secret of divine wisdom. Yuma tells that 
treading tl^c path of the spirit was similar to walking on tlic edge 
of a razor blade, and thnt it was Ibr easier to revel in the luxuries 
of a worldly life than to pursue the path of the divine. He told 
Nachiketa that he could replenish him with all the pleasures that 
the earth contained, but that NachlkeCa should not ask him about 
the spirirual life since it was too, too dilhcult to lead. Yama offered 
him ornaments, wealth. land, bousca, cows, and everything else 
that money could buy, but how did Nachiketa, a young man of the 
Vedic age. respond? He replied: 'All Che pleasures of the world 
art Shvobhay'afi, that is, they exist today and are no more tomorrow. 
They please the senses but also exhaust them. The span of life 1$ 
short within whieli we have to attain the etcrruil bliss that never 
fades, Material wealth cannot satisfy the soul.'* 

Thereupon Yama, pleased with Nachiketa. told him that in life 
there are two paths, Che Prst leads to present ej\|oyment$ (Priya) 
and the second points the way to uUtmace bHss (Shreyo). He 
continued: 'Tliou. O Nachiketa. having looked upon fleshy desires, 
delightful and pleasing to the senses, hast renounced them all. Thou 
bast turned from the miry way because thou has disentangled thyself 
from the worldly objects and hearkened to the inner light or to the 
life of the spirit. For thee, (he gales of joy are open.'* 

In the Brihadaranyaka Upenishad there Is a dialogue between 
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Yajoysvaikya and his wife Maicreyee wluch throws li^C on Che 
perspective io which Ufe was viewed by the women of the Vedlc age. 
When Yajnyavatkya was on the threshold of reiipcmeat from the 
worM and its enjoyments he addressed his wife, saying: 'Let me 
allot to you the propeay that I own so that you may live a com* 
forlublcllfe.* How did Mailreyce, ihesymbolofVcdic womanhood, 
respond? Shensked: *0 Lord, cell me, if Che earth were covered with 
wenJ l\\ nil over and the whole of it were passed o n to me os my possea* 
sion, would 1 attain divine bliss chac one attains by the rtaliaaiion of 
the soul?* To this YujnyavaJkya replied: 'No, net the spiritual bliss, 
Wealth is a means to an end, not un end in itself, and by having 
wealth you will be in possession of a means* and your life will bo 
one AS of those who possess mearks and nothing more. The eternal 
bliss ihul I sec by renouncing the worid is not to be attained by 
wealth,'^ Mahatma Gandhi* admonishing the iweruieth century 
niiia, when he said: *Soir'induigence leads ro destruction, andV^ 
roouneiation to immortaliiy/ echoed the sane truths. 

Nuchikeca and Moitreyee were prototypes of persons brought up 
upon the milk of Vedic culture. Material progress was nor a thing 
undreamt of ia Vedic times, on the contrary* (he temptations 
offered by Yama and Yajnyavalkya to Nacbiketa and Maitreyce 
were those of material prosperity. History is replete with iastsnees 
of material progress m those times. The only diftercDce compneed 
to the world of today was that Vedic culture, upholding as it did 
the dual existence of matter and spirit, ioitially gave every encourage* 
ment to advances ia the world of matter but haaJly shifted its em* 
phasis to tbe realm of the soul. Man and every material progress 
had to be subservient to the spirit and spiritual progress. Spirit 
l^lone was supreme, all else was subordinate. And so it is that neither 
Western matenalUm rior Vedic spiritualism neglect the world of 
nuitter* but the two part company at the point beyond which the 
Vedic seers thought that materialUm should not be allowed to grip 
the individual. The world of matter exists, but so does the world 
of the spirit. And If the spiritual world is there, as it actually does 
exist beyond a reasonable doubt, the world of matter must neces* 
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safUy be ranked as being second to ft. Thua sang the Vedxc haxds in 
the Ftraui: 'So far and oo further.’ IT (be spirit or the souf is the 
ultiznate reality, if the body and Ibe material world art only means 
for the attainment of the power or bliss that is beyond, tlim the 
only rational course of behaviour is to treat them as such. Yajnya* 
VQlkyn asserted that the world of matter and its objects are a means 
to an end and not ends in themselves. Can a single person even 
today, brouglit up in (he very er&dio of materialism, refute this assert 
dofiof Yajnyavalkya? If not. then the only course left open to chc 
modem world is to follow the dicta tei of the psychology of the souU 

Spiritual psychology led the Vedic lUshis to one stupendous 
conclusion. They realized that the laws working tn dto cosmos 
were the same as those operating in the atom. Swami Vtvekananda 
once asserted that he could see the mighty universe in the tiny atom. 
Macrocosm was expanded microcosm and microcosm was sbrunk 
macrocosm. In Upanisbadic terminology Pinda (the body or the 
material unit) was a small Brahmanda (the universe) and Brahmauda 
was a large Pinda. This being universally acceptabie, if a oiun 
was a composite entity made up of two units vi^., body and soul, the 
cosmos must also bo a composite eatity made np of two units, i.e., tJie 
material world and its spiritual counterpart or the Universal Soul. 
The soul in the body was called Aima, the soul in the cosmos was 
called Paroina Alma, and la the ^rmo was the master of the body, 
Parama Atma'MM master of the uaivecse which it goveraed. 

It is an ideology that moulds the life of an individual and the 
nation. These spiritual ideals were ingrained Into Che minds and 
hearts of the men and women of Vedic times. The ultimate test of 
any philosophy of lifb should be whether it offers us satisfaction, 
happiness, contentment, and peace of mind or whether the reverse 
is Che outcome of our upholding it. In this li^ it is for us to judge 
whether the outlook on lifb aa visualized by the Vedic seers is a 
solution to the over-increasing problems of the present materialistic 
age. If it is, let us accept it, if it is not, let us find some other 
tioni for the current state of affairs has only created new problems 
and aggravated the old cues. 
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MATERIATJSM VERSUS SPJRITUALISM 

WORLD philosophers and (hinkert stand Armyed in two 
opposite camps: Urn mAtcfinlists and tlie splntualists. Moierjaliam 
hus not been a monopoly of the West nor spirjiuallBm of the E^ist, 
though nn overwhelming number of thinkers of the West lean 
towards materialism, whilst those of the Eust Iry choir very best to 
widen the halo nround spiritualism. There ore other slrodes of 
thinking, no douhe. bin they more or less either merge into or emerge 
from those two basic concepts. Vcdic culture, on die other i>Qnd, 
presents a syntliesis between materialism and spiritualism. But since 
it treats the physical world us being subservient to the spiritual, os 
a meanK to the realization of the divine Ideal, are we not justiiied 
in designating it ns material spiritualism 1 
The materialist thinkers evaluate progress in terms of rrun'e 
victory over nature. We used fo travel by bullock cart, now we 
travel by cars and aeroplanes; we were accustomed to light the 
earthen lamp, now we switch on the electric current; it took 
months for distant travels, now it can be done within a few lioiirs. 
Thus with the Invention of new machines, nian has obtaiaed 
mastery over the erstwhile indomiUble forces of nature. 

But to the spiritualistic thinken progress hns a different meaning. 
Here the scoring of victory over nature is replaced by trying to 
score victory over seif. Maa succumbs every moment to lust, anger, 
greed, attachment, pride, jealousy, and finds himself helplessly 
caught up in their meshes. There are moments when he loses every 
possible control over himself and is just swept away, as it were, in 
their overpowering torrcotial currents. He has no doubt manU' 
foctured the car, the aeroplane, discovered electricity, and mverued 
macbloes which have all enabled him to obtain mastery over nature. 
But if he uses the car for committing theft, the aeroplane for bomb* 
ing the innocent and the helpless, the electricity and machines for 
destructive purposes, whal use does he make of this stxalled victory? 
Such a victory would be worse than defeat. 

Mastery over Nature or Mastery over Self 
Vedic culture seriously engaged itself with this problem. There is 
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Cl Story in Chhandogya Upanishad (7-2.3) which illustrates the con^ 
cernoftheRishi reading bis outlook on life. Narada went to Sanat 
Kumara and snid tliat he had studied every branch o( knowledge, all 
the four Vedas, delved deeply lato every science spanning from 
the sUirry heavens to the dusty earth, ignored nothing that was 
knowablc in the world of matter, but he still could not attain peace 
and tranquillity of mind. He wns only a hfanfrovid^ or an expert 
In icfirningby heart die kno^cdgc contained in words, nnd not &n 
AOmiyM. thut is, not one who perceived the reality of the self. 
He knew the outer not the inner, the shell not tlie substance, the 
form not the spirit. 'Sirel' said he, *t have heard from the wise that 
ODC who has realized his self attains peace and tranquilHly. Initiate 
me into that wisdom.' > 

[ti Katha Upanishad a fable is narrated about Nachiketa who was 
thirsting for knowledge of the self. His teacher told him to accept 
worldly objects, i.e.. chariots, lands, houses, property, but not to 
ask for the knowledge of Atma for that is the most diflicult of all 
thiags to obtain. But as Nachiketa was a man of mettle, he refused 
to accept anything else other than this knowledge. He s&Id that 
pasuons, desires, and indulgences were never satisfied even if one 
were to be bom a thousand times in tliia world, It is only by tho 
realization of the true nature of the seif that one cun have mastery 
over the world of matter and sense-perceptions. 'Sire!’ said be, *1 
want initiation into that wisdom.'* 

There is another ^ble illustrative of the same truth narrated In 
Brlbadaranyaka Upanishad (2, 4; 1, 2, 3) where an interesting and 
inatiuctive diajogue takes place between Rislu Yajnyavalkya and bis 
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wire Mflitreycc. On the occoaoo of his entering into Vanaprastha 
AsUrama in which one had to renounce aU one's property and poss«> 
sions, he offered her his property for her futiire maintenance and 
well‘bciag, But Maitrcyee asked: 'Ifl were to get us much wealth as 
iscontnined in the whole world, shall 1 beconienicd and consoled ia 
spirit? Will jt lead me to ImmortalityT To this Y^jnyflvalkya re* 
plied: 'Not so, not so» my dear. In that case you will enjoy such a life 
as these nuiterial means can offer and your pleasures will be like 
those enjoyed by people dependent upon those moans. Wealtli will 
not and cannot give you the eternal pe;icc of tlie soul.' At this ox- 
eiujined Muilreyec: 'Orwimt avail is that to me which cannot give 
me peace and imnQuillity for ever? These pcrishnble maierlnl 
means, such as wealth, land, house, property, come and go, but if the 
knowledge of the self oltcrs one eternal peace nnd harmony I shall 
have that and not this.*' 

This does not mean, however, that Vcdlc culture was sot versed 
in the path to msterkl progress. As we journey along die highways 
of Iffb wc always come to the cross-roads where the path brands 
off into tsvo different directions, one leading to materialism and the 
other to spiritualism. Tlie path to material progress is that of scoriog 
victory over nature, die way to worldly pleasures and sensual 
enjoyn^ts, a pleasing and fascinating mode of behaviour. The pathy 
to spiritual progress is the march towards the victory of tlie soul over*^ 
matter, difficult to pursue in the beginning but ultimately lead log 
to composure, mental calmness, peace, and tranquillity. VediccX 
culture designated the former as Preya or Apara and the latter aa 
Shrtya or Para. Preya means that which Is dear to the heart, 
Shreya means dmt which is ultimately good and most benohcial. 
Apara means that which is not beyond and is easy to reach or to 
grasp, Para means that which is distant and difficult to get to or 
cling to. 

Vedic culture was thus well aware of these two paths, but with an 
experience of thousands of years had come to the laeviiablc con- 
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elusion that fireya and Apara must lead to Shreya And I’ara. The 
DiRterial muse be subservient to the spiritual, for therein lies the 
deliverance of mankind &oiri the sorrow and the sneering of the 
world. The path leading (o materialism was thus not unknown to 
Vedic culture, It was called AporaV/dya or ^reya TheVcdic 

seers were fully Aware that this path offers enjoyment of the world 
of m atter A nd pleasure o f the senses, i t o fters pride of glory a nd vic¬ 
tory over nature. Hence they encouraged travel along tliis puth 
onlysoihr AS Aparalcd to ^ara, upto the point at which the Preya 
iaitintsd an urge for the S//reya, and the hitherto dominant material 
led to the awakening of the do rmunt spi ritual. 

The world today is speeding headlong in its triumphant march 
for gaining victory over nature, but could not the exponents of 
Yedie culture also have taken recourse Co the same ro&d? They 
started on the journey of lifb much earlier than their fdlowmen. 
They had knows znnierial abundance and exuberance of worldly 
galos. Qut having etuoyed alt that the world of matter end sense- 
objects could offer, they still renounced this path and knowingly 
took a difTereot and more didicult road to reach the hidden treasures 
of spiritualism. They realized that though this materiul path 
eathiones man as an oncrowaed king of all creation, it still makes 
him poor in the realm of the spirit ‘What doth it profit a mun if 
he gains the whole world and loses his soul* depicts the ideal of 
Vedic culture. After all, for what purpose should one open the 
bowels of the earth and explore its nehes, and sliould the atom 
bomb be manufactured only for humanity to stock pile? 

Riches of the world and energy released from atomic exploration 
can serve mankind for good or evil, If for evil, they deserve to be 
discarded; if however they do some good, then in the words of 
Yajoyavalkya they should give man only such pleasure as an 
implement or a tool can extend to bim. How long can an Implement 
be expected to hold out its satisfying capacity or reiolD its utility? 
It can give a temporary satisfkction aunilai to the relief that one 
can obtain in an emergency cose with the help of first-aid equipment 
But Maitreyee wanted a lasting solution to man's basic urges in 
exactly the same manner as all humanity desires. Those responsible 
for Vedic culture knew well that if they applied tbeir minds to 
suteriol progress they could make bountiful nature yield her hidden 
ti^sures under the yoke of their exploitation. But they foieookthis 
path with fuU knowledge and understanding that though attractive 
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flQd endianting. ycc it did not lead to ctemaJ happiness, Mnn 
has been v^andering since the beginning of creation to hnd the 
bliss that never fades and beatitudes that never wane. Can this 
all'time urge Hnd satisfaction only in our pure and simple material 
well-being? 

Mon has to decide wherein lies his ultimate good. Shall he pile 
up in Cl HliTuilayiin heap the contents drawn out of the entrails of, 
nature to fcvl suUsfuction in this ^onous deed? Should he surround 
liimc^eir with Cools of sensual pleasure and Indulge In them with a 
total abandon of nil else? Docs his good and bciterment He in this? 
Or. is it to be found in his pensive, silent cogitatioas as to what he is, 
wherorrom he comes, whither he goes, what is his destiny, wliat is 
the purpose for which the world exists? Arc the world of matter 
and sense*objects essentially his means or arc they an end in them* 
selves? Vedic culture hud given serious thought to these problems. 
It camo to the conclusion that it was good to unravel the 
mysteries of nature and to score victory over them but to continue to 
grapple with nulure Co the utter forgetfulness of the world beyond 
was disastrous. The true poth for a souI*s salvnlion lay in seir*reallza-^ 
lion rather than in the subjugation of nature and its forces. 

Whiit are (lie nicuns for self-realization? Vedic culture had laid 
down five touchstones to testify whether any given way of lilb 
fulfilled the requisite conditions for the development of the soul, 
The Vedic seers were coavinced that it was spiritualism thnt passed 
thcie five tests, whereas niacerialism failed, What are these five 
te^ts? Ahimsa (non-violence), Saiya (truthfulness), Asifya (non- 
stealing), (self-control), and (dtspoasessioa) 

are the granite bedrocks on the foundation of which the citadel of 
Vedic culture rests, An individual, a sodeiy, a nation, building itself 
on (he base of these five principles, holds itstif high and is never 
shaken either by spiritual earthquakes or swept away by material 
tornadoes. Whenever and wherever these principles are lost eight 
of, the hungry wolves of degeneraiion and degradation carer is 
stealthily to snatch away their preys. Thus for the upkeep of spin- 
tuaUsTT) these five tests are eternal verities, though for materialism 
they are of doubtful certitude. Doubtful because materialism does not 
fully accept sod yet does not deny their worth, Why does it accept 
their worth, why does it not lotaliy deny it? This Is so because truth 
from its very nature must manifest itself as surely as light must appear 
piercing the densest darkness. The Vedic hymn says: The face of 
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truth zs masked by (he covering of gold/* but how long can the 
doud$ keep the rays of (he sun? ‘Hie sun scatters the darkest 
misti and front over the hills one can behold (he rays of spiritual 
wisdom dawning upon the doubting world. 

Let us now study these hve spiritual principles, which lie as bed¬ 
rocks under the cuKuroJ edifice raised by (he Vedic builders. 

Ahiiusa or Non-Violence 

The very first of tJjese principles is Ahinisa or non-violence. 
Wbot do we see in nature? They enll it the law of the jungle. The 
greater, the fitter. Che stronger, tries to eliminate the smollcr, the 
less At, cbe weaker. The philosophy of 'might is right* holds its sway 
in the lower stages of evolution. This principle operates universnlly 
among plants, trees, insects, Ash, birds, and animals. Lvolulionlsts 
call it (he principle of struggle for existence in which the weaker 
must be ddven to the wall. Indian sociologists deslgnaced it as 
Matsya Nyaya or the law of the fish in which the bigger fish devour 
tlie smaller one. This is whet Tennyson, the Bn^ish poet-laureate, 
mennl when he looked nt 'Nature red in tooth and claw/ 

Materialists think that this law of nature holding amongst nni- 
mals is also applicable to man. When nature through the process 
of struggle for existence is continuously eliminating the weaker 
elements, why should not man also walk in her footsteps for what 
is be. if QOt a ratiojuj animal? This trend of thought has given rise 
lo the idea of a biological necessity for war. It is only the strong 
tadividual. the strong society, the strong nation, and the strong coun¬ 
try that have n right to survive, the weak must disintegrate. 

This accounts for the historical records of stronger nations having 
subjugated the weaker ones. The past of mankind is full of inces¬ 
sant struggles and wars between nations nnd nations or countries 
and countries. The Germans thought that tliey were the fittest in 
the world to survive and hold dominions under their sway. German 
philosophers turned out volume upon volume of literature pouring 
out to their fellow countcymen the ideology of war being on inevit¬ 
able and unavoidable compulsion of nature from which there was 
no escape. All Ibis culminated in the two most destructive world 
wars whereby the blood of milbona of innocent men, women, and 
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childreo wai slied. Even todsy there are momeais when naakind 
finds itself to be stauding Ofl the very brink of the darkened river 
of destruction. And the leaders themselves are In a suspense whether 
to let humanity take a dive forward or to induce it to turn its back 
on the cngulilng waters of extinction. The evolutlonnry ideas of 
struggle for existeneo and survivnl of the fittest gave rise to vast 
colonial empires und subordimtied colonies. 

Rut Vcdic culture refused to accept the hypothesis that the law 
of (he fish and fowl, tlic Juw of the unimuL or the law of (he jungle 
could and shouUi be allowed to determine the fate of man nnd human 
society. Man is not only a rational animal standing on the very cop 
of (He spiral staircase orcvoluiton, but he is also an embodiment 
of certuin spiritual instincts. Hcncc be cannot look upon the fish 
and fowl who arc devoid of these very elcmcnU to be his inspircrs 
in I he framing of laws. Not only Ibis, but even whilst grading or 
evaluating the different breeds existnni among a certain species of 
animals, what Is it that we look for? In the words of Confucius: 
Xven a steed is not prized for its strength but for its (horooghbred 
quality.’ 

Moreover, what is a law? Law is any principle which jf made 
universal can hold good. Can the principle of survival of the fittest 
hold good and true if its application were made universal? Who is 
fit and who Is unfit? Who is strong, who is weak? These words arc 
relative, One declared the fittest amongst some may be the most 
unfit when compared to others, and with the passing of time the 
strongest cun and very often does turn into the weakest. Further, 
if only Uie fit and the strong have a right to survive can this principle 
be universalized? In that case only one nation would have a right 
to exist and even here only one man would have the right to live. 
This, of course, is only the carrying of an advocated code of conduct 
to its logical conclusion. Can such an absurd pnaciple be accepted 
as a beacon light by (he rays of which humanity should be required 
to steer its ship? 

There have been efforts made for the propagation of this blind, 
inhuman, and ri^d principle by countries and rations under the 
rule of dictators. But they have always proved ultimately abortive 
and even if they succeeded for a time, reaction immediately set in. 
The law of fish and fowl did oot ever appeal to the iuielligestsia, 
though it may have mode a curteot bit with (he ignoraot. Tlieie was 
a time when kings and emperors ruled the world by violence. 
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Those days are over. Time comes whea dictators appear on the 
stage with war and victory as their slogans, but their days are also 
numbered. 

Violence may be the lew of oature which is blind, it is not the 
taw of the spirit. Why does violence appear and disappear? Vio* 
Icnce is an outcome of the particular Tnntcfinlisllc trend of thought. 
Vedic culture believes that the wortd of matter exists subscrvjeniu^ 
to the world of Ute spirit. As tlie materiul world is &U that is visible 
to the eye, violence seems to provail everywhere. But thomatenol 
is only the temporary, the evertomg and the ultimate is the spiritual. 
The material manifests itseir, man lingers in it for a time, but pass 
off it must, as it is only a ladder for dim bing Into the lofc of i ho spiri¬ 
tual. Violence is the bw of nature, of the material world, but not . 
of man, or of the spiritual world. Koa-vlolencc is the rule of law 
in the realm of the spirit. 

U is graemily thought that to kill an aAioial for eating its flesh, 
to commit murder for any reason whatsoever, or to be engaged in 
uojustiflable warfare are some of the grossest forms of violence. 

But Vedic culture understood violence la a much wider sense. 

The feelings of divergence, disunity, separateness, T-ness, my*ness, 
that set man against man and oatiort against oation. are the finer 
fornu of violence. They tend to lead ultimately to the division of 
mankind into opposing groups which come into conflict with one 
another. They give rise to ill will, jealousy, and hatred. To live aod > 
let others live for us is violence, to live and let others live for them-**^ 
selves is non-violence. 

Non>violMce is not confined to letting others live for rhemseivcs, 
it also means that one should be ready to sacrifice one's self to save 
others, The compulsion applied on others to lay down their lives 
for the sake of ourselves is (he blind law of nature, of fowb and 
fishes. But the laying down of one’s own life in a time of need 
to save the lives of others is the taw of the man who takes Inspiration 
from the spirit. The violence visd^le in nature is Co awaken the 
reaction in the divtne nature of mao (o find fulfllment In non¬ 
violence; for if Violence were not stalking about nakedly all around. 

It would not stir up reactionary forces against it. 

Does not thb spiritual truth manifest itself from lime to lime in 
the world? Does not the world commemorate and worship the 
heroes and martyrs who have bid down their lives for others? 

Have they not attained Immorbllty through death? Does not 
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violence irself procJsim At iia loudest that non*vjoienco and noo* 
violence alone is the indomitable law? Did QOt mankind repeat 
for ages, after havieg put Christ on (he cross by raising churches in 
Iiis honour? Did not those who consigned the living body of Bruno 
to the flames raise statues in his memory? Did not DayAanod 
immortalize himself by saving the lifb of the one who poisoned him 
to death? Did not Gandhi sacriflcohislifeso thatnon-mlcncemay 
shine out and join the galaxy of the deathless? Despite all our flanv 
ing spcocl^es about violence, despite our witnessing so much of it in 
nature, man, and society, the strain su ng by Ved/c bards still continues 
to pour forth its enefunting music. And we see that tho whole trend of 
creation ia from violence to non-violence, from disunity to unity, 
from manifoldness to oneness, from jealousy, til will, and hatred to 
mutual usdersmneiiag, goodwill, and lovo. And on witnessing all 
titis, one can only say that the foundation of the nniverse docs not 
rest on violence but on non-violence, not on material but on spiritual 
phenomenon. Even those who swenr by nature do not scan her pro¬ 
cesses with open eyes for even here lurking behind the veil of violence 
is non-violence ready to be unmasked. 

Mahatma Gandhi mode an extraordloaiy experiment with his 
philosophy of non-violence. He sold that ta a <7uarrel, we forget 
that the evil and the evil-doer are not one and the same. While 
resisting evil we must not have any III will towards the ewl-dcer. 
Wc may even try for tho love of the evil-doer to force him to re¬ 
nounce the evil. In such a quarrel there Is no ainUce, no bickering. 
Problems take a turn for the worse only when jealousy, hatred, and 
ill will coat the cause of the conflict with their venomous poison. 
If we can look at a thing by separating the evil from the ovil-door, 
in other words, objectively and not subjectively, all personal ele¬ 
ments which cause emotional outbursts, thus vitiating reiations 
between the parties to the dispute, disappear. Bitremess, Acrimony, 
enmity, hatred are impulses of the mind and they flare up when 
they meet with tbeir like. Anger accelerates anger but subsides if 
confronted with quletitude and calmness. Hatred met with love, 
reveuge with forgiveness, ill will with goodwill, cry a halt to the 
ferocious vehemence of lltese passions. A raging fire is extinguished 
by the continuous pourings of cold water. 

Mahatma Gandhi gave a practical shape to this ideology. He said 
that he loved the English people for their wisdom and bravery but 
was opposed to their policy of exploitation. He raised the banner 
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of rovolt against them not as a nation but ns policy makers. This 
Is tbe reason that ihou^ they India after a rulo of 150 years 
there was do trace of ill will behind- The last battle in the history of 


i 


India’s freedom movement was fought by Mahatma Gaodhi which 
can rightly be described as the victory of non-violence over violence. 
To (he sceptic, violence con be met only by violence, but according 
to tbe Vcdic seen, anger is conquered by tranquil lily, vice by virtue, 
niggardliness by generosity, hatred by love, and untruth by truth.^ 
Is It not an irony of fate Chat the world in spite of being a witn^ to 
these truths continuously maniresting themselves and capturing (hefr 
due places m the annals of history is still hesitant to accept them? 


St(ya or Tmthfulness 

The second prUidpIc which is the touchstoac of spiritual awaken* 
iog is Sa/}^ Of truthfulness. Wc have seen hov/ it is that in the midst 
of violence, one soUlory call of non-violence prevails suHIciently to 
turn (he tide of t\cnts. Similarlyi chough apparently uatruth seems 
to be univotsal yet it is in the darkest era of untruth that the light 
of truth manifests i(self. But there is one subtie diffemoce be(wcen 
non-violence and truth. 

We hear, in this dense matenalisiu, voices raised against non¬ 
violence but even gross matenallsis do not advocate untruth. 
^The reason is that Inilh is the very emblem of the spirit, whereas 
^on*vioJence is only iia attribute. The spirit lias involved iiseir so 
much in the world of matter and sense-objects that its real nature 
cannot but be lost right of. When It disengoges itself from the 
involvements in the world it appears as the truth- Tlie Veda 
has declared: *0 suitainer of the universe, remove the veil of 
Maya that is hiding the ^ice of reality behind to enable me 
to SCO the truth.’* To see truth face to face is to sec reality. At 
another place, the Veda says: "Law (Rita) and truth (^ 0 ^ya)wcre 
the first manifestations of the initial effort of the Divine,’* 

Hiough truth is the reality yet the very nature of materialism 
compels it to obstruct the path of truCh. Its most Inhereot tendency 
is (0 fight against spiritualism. This is (he reason tor materialism, 
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dapitc vociferously upholding the cause of truth, to ieod towards 
untruth. We live a life of afTfectatlon and try to appear what we 
arc not. Nobody wants his real self to be revealed. The exploiter 
of the poor parades himself as the benefactor of society, a great 
debauchee puts oa the nppearanco of & saint, a liar oU hb life will 
stake his all to prove Ihni he has never told a lie. All this dissimula¬ 
tion persists because our poxepi and piacUce arc at varinnee. We 
Ehiicidcr to see what lies witliln ourselves. If we could turn our 
inside out we would refuse to accept it ns our own. Our private 
lifb and public life arc poles asunder. We have developed a philo¬ 
sophy of our own to the efTect that our private life is our individual 
concern nnd no one luts a right to question it. What holds good 
regarding the individual holds equally true for the society. A/ the 
Individual is hesitant to reveal his rcol nature, nations and countries 
also try to conceal what they actually are. Politics has developed 
into the art of the concealment of reality. A poLiticiaa is one who 
knows the art of never uttering a word of what he means and never 
giving a shape to wlut he uUars. 

Why docs all this luippen? It happens because despite the fact 
that wc uphold the banner of truth, the overpov»«ring weight 
of material ism keeps us cabined, cribbed, and confined to iu narrow 
sclhsh ends. But con truth be suppressed by ournarrow perceptive 
vision 7 Truth by its very nature shines like the sun. How long can 
the sun be expected to hold back its mys from pcepiog through the 
cloudy veils? Untruth exists in the world, no doubt, but how locg 
can it survive? It cannot be a workable proposiUon. Falsehood 
dominates only so long as we do not know that it is the untruth. 
The moment Its real nature is revealed, it must vanish, and not 
vanish alone, but bo vanquished by the warrior of truth. Do we 
go in for a counterfeit coin? Nobody ever touches it oace it Is 
known that it U not genuine. When Afma tanva involves itself in 
the world of matter and sense-objects, falsehood and untruth over¬ 
power it, when it creeps oat of the shell of cant and hypKrisy, it 
comes Into its own. *Lead me from falsehood to truth, from onreal 
to real,' saith the Vedic scriptureA Christ ^ve vent to the ssme feel¬ 
ings when he said: 'Ye shalt know the truth and the troth shalt set 
you free.’ 

The place that light occupies la the physical world is occupied 
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t>y tJUtK in the spiritual world. Light c&a bo clouded by mist Tor 
some time, but its penetrating rays dissipate the mist to enable it 
to shine foitli in all its radinot splendour. Truth, likewise, may 
remain concealed, but only for a while. Truth is the very essence of 
the spirit. The cternuJ conflict between spirit and matter, between 
light and darkness, is the conflict between truth and falsehoodv^ 
Light being physical can be extinguished, ihougli its own inherent 
nature and human necessity will cause its re-uppcnrunce. But truth, 
being non-physical nnd being tlio es.tcnce of^e {Spirit, can remtiin 
hidden for a time only but it cannot be totiUly cxtiiiguiahed. It is 
thus, WB Ajtd, that where the dark sluidcs of fuJscliood arc the deep¬ 
est, peuetmting rays of truth come peeping in. Do we not witness in 
our own life that despite myriad obstacles even one siruill facet of 
truth attracts the human heart fhr more than a huge ^nite boulder 
of untruth? It is in the very nature of light to shine and of truth to 
mamfbst itself. Truth triumphs, not untruth,** has been the age-old 
declaration of Vedic culture. Wc think Shakespeare's dictum of 
*Put out the light, and then put out tlie light’ can compfeicly 
capture the finale of this section, For it is only when one will 
be able to prevent the sun and the moon from radiating their light 
on the universe that the world will be able to blot out the light of 
truth shining in the hearts of all mankind. 

Aatcya or Nan-Sieallng 

The third essential principle of spiritualism is non-stealing. No¬ 
body will deny that stealing is a vice, but that non*stealing is a virtue, 
very few will agree to and aceepL The English language has no 
word equivalent to Astiya^ and hence we have translated it as 
noQ'Stealing. In the light of Vedic culture, we are all guHty ofsfcalth 
because every one of us is anxious, at some time or other, by fair 
means or foul, to covet and possess what belongs to others, 

'You cannot worship both Cod and Mammoa,* says tbc Bible, 
but we have obliterated the distinction between the two as Mammon 
has become our only Ood. Everybody is m the race for money and 
devises ways and means to procure nod hoard it. Accumulation and 
conecotration of wealth in a few hands only widens the gulf of dis¬ 
parities between the rich and the poor. There are some people who 
do not know what to do with their money, there are others who 
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):aow not what It ii to have two meals a day. As the coin has assumed 
immense power, the contagion of acquiring it has spread far and 
wide. Every one U inclined to turn into a thief or a pick-pocket in 
his own way and to his little sphere. So the number of diseases in¬ 
creases with the swelling of the ranks of medical practitioners; 
litigation Nourishes with the increasing number of persons entcKng 
the lcg^ll profession; crimes multiply with the police force augment¬ 
ed. Our hands arc not in our pockets but in those of our neighbours; 
we are being cheated but in turn we also nre no less cheats. And 
thus it was that ConAicius said: 'The higher man .seeks all that lie 
wants in himself, the inibrior man seeks his vrants from others.' 

Society also is not free from the vice of stealing. Nations and 
countries vie with one another in Uie race for aggrandisement. 
In pre-historic times when people could plunder nnd loot dicy did 
so without any qualms of conscience. But with robbery and pillage 
becoming abominable, the topmost plundered styled themselves 
ns kings and emperora. When one Is not content with what one has 
and tries to usurp die bclongtrigs of others by treachery, if possible, 
and even by forte, if necessary, it is called S<eya or stealing in 
Vedic terminology. Tliis is a deep rooted materialistic malady both 
in the individual as well as the society which Vedic culture had to 
contend against. 

In the opinion of Vedic seen the materialistic citadel is without 
any solid foundation like the house that was built on the sand by 
the sea; so how can it stand up and resist the forceful surges that 
assail it? The moment maieriollam asserts itself, a self-contradictory 
reaction sets In. Was not Socialism bom out of Capi (alism to remedy 
its very evils and do not both of them negate each other? Mntenalism 
also leads to spirrtualism as its ultimate contradiction. All diapari* 
tics, econoraio or social, are due to the materialistic way of lifb; 
epidtualistic interpretation does away with these diferences and 
sees humanity as ooe. There are two currents underlying each and 
every outlook on life: dther we are concerned with the thought 
as to how to obtain or grab the belongings of others, or all our 
pleasure lies in parting with what is ours so as to bring some ray 
of happiness into the I i ves of the needy. This is the difTerence betweeo 
Steya (stealing) and Ajitya (oot ooly non-stealiog but also giving 
with pleasure). Is it col a fact that individuals and societies commit¬ 
ting theft and robbery do not like to be branded as guilty of that 
offence? Why is it so? It is so because the fouadaiioo on which the 
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world rests is contentment and not greed, non'Steeling and not 
stealth. equaJicy and not difference. 

The tendency for greed and jnisuppropriation» which is aramiRca' 
tion of thcfl, is encouraged by the prevdent philosophy ut bringing 
about nn incrcAse in wants which is said to opomte as a stimulus to 
civilization. Wants no doubt nrc the keynotes for production, but 
the music of production must end with the melody of un equitable 
distribution. But iin increase in prosperity on account nf un uug' 
mented production docs not necessarily bring in as iU coroliury un 
equitable distribution, and very o^en the universal wcli‘being is 
sacrdiccd for the indlviduiU well-being. The logical outcome of this is 
a series ofsocial disturbances in the form of over production, strikes, 
lockouts, and empIoycr'Cmployce coni^icts. Wc do not suggest that 
wants should be so reduced os to kill the initiotlvc for industrial 
progress in society. But to go on indiscriminately increasing wants, 
both necessary and imaginary, will and does create economic com¬ 
plexities culmiruLting in different crimes and social disorganisation. 

The founders ofVedfe culture believed in the discharging of debts 
instead of usurpation. We should owe nothing to others, and if we 
do owe, the debt should be repaid and not allowed to continue in 
our accoimt By debt they did not mean the debt in the form of 
money alone. As regards money, they had no problems for they 
were free from greed and aggrandisement. ThcA was the niiest 
crime. They did not spend all their time only in enjoying the luxuries 
of the world. Their values were different. A king named Ashvapaii 
Kaikeya speaks of his kingdom as follows in the Upanishad: 
'There it net a thief in my domain.*^ Today when everybody is a 
thief in one sense or the other we arc astonished at such a 6ial> 
ment, but we forget that the rampant committing of theft is only the 
result of a particular outlook on llfb. If the aim of life is only to 
increase physical wonts and Chen try to seek Che means for their 
satisfaction, if physical needs ore the sole wants a man is supposed 
to have, then plunder and pillage will be tbe most dominant factors 
is Ihe prevailiog social code of conduct. Vedic culture valued money 
only lo the extent to which it served as a means for the satisfaction of 
legirrmate pjiysical desires, and hence It was sot carried away with 
tbe maoia for ju accumulation. Megastheaes who visited India at 
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the time of Chondregupu mentioned that the rnldeats of this land 
did not lock (heir doors at nighu Only the rays of the mooa c^e 
silently peeping in into their rooms. 

Lf economically (hey were so contented, whai did they mean by 
debt? They dasstllcd debt into three categories, namely, PUrl Rina, 
Deyn Rina, Rislii Rhia. Our parents gave us birth, so by entering u 
householder's lilb we also should continue the pro^ny and thus diS' 
cluirgc <^cbt wc owe to our parents. This was called PUrl Rina. 
ftmeans the debt, Pftrl means die parents. What wus DcvaRsna'I 
Our teachers lived in A.jltroniasby renouncing the worldly life, and 
actuiniiig the status of Devas imparted us knowledge, hence we 
should also walk into their footsteps and spend a valunblo part of 
our Jtfc in the service of society. This was discharging the Deva 
ROia. What was Rlthl Rina7 The Devos by entering Sanyasa or total 
rcnuncintjou took to a nomadic life, never remaining permaneatly 
in any one place, and carried the message of spiritual light from 
home to home, thus devoting themselves to the service of mankind. 
They put die whole world under their debt We should also follow 
into their footsteps and thus relieve ourselves of the debt we owe 
them. This was called freedom from Rlsfti Rina. PItri stands for 
CrUiasilia, Deva for Vanaprastha, and Rishi for Sanyasa Ashrama. All 
thcsc>4.r/;ronK7rwefemcapC as occasions to do service co our fellow- 
men. Tlius moving from the narrow to a wider sphere one leoml. 
in a practical way, the lesson of overcoming covetousness and greed 
which prompt a person to possess what does not belong to him. 

Besides these three debts by the discharge of which one ^ve one's 
best to society, there were five other accessary ^vings enjoined upon 
every householder designated as GrUiasiha. But CrI/iasfha itself 
was one of the first vital institutions in Ufb where one really learnt 
to give, and not give alone but to give and share everything with 
love and understanding. These five compulsory givings dunog the 
Grliiasiiia stage were called the live Yajnyris. We need not go into 
the details of the YajHyas, but (heir quintessence is Co give, to sur¬ 
render, CO sacrifice. 

Thus the men and women of Yedic times gave their all to society 
by the discharge of the three Rinas or debts and by the performance 
ofthegve Yajnyas. tlow could one think ofgrecdandits atcendaut 
evils in the V^ic society based on the principles of self-sacrifice? 
The banners of materialism wave towards possession, those of 
spiritualism towards dispossession. The development and expansion 
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of the Spirit lies in gtvmg, not In nsurp&tJOR. monopolization, and 
hoarding. True, Ihe spirit is so much involved in the world of mailer 
and sense-objects that Identifying itself with the material world it 
seehs pleasure in amassmenL Butuitimatcly the pleasures of reoun- 
elation far outstrip those of possession and grntiAcation lU they 
create n sense of achievement and triumph in the iudividuuK For, 
is not the conqueror of the self greater than the conqueror of the 
worlds? 

BratuuacharyH or Self-Control 

One of the most Important pillars supporting the edince of spirit¬ 
ualism Is Srahmacharyo or scU-controt. If one sees nothing beyond 
the world of nuittcr and the physical body, sensual enjoyment eon 
be the only arm in life, bvt Vedic euliuie views the facts of existence 
ro a different ll^t. Can anyone deny that the world and its pleasures 
exist, and that the body and its sense-perceptions are entitled to 
enjoy them fully? But do these joys of the world of matter and senses 
last for ever? The very nature of these pleasures Is to show their 
transltorincss and to enable the spirit through experience to get 
out of their hold. The most appetizing food cannot but lose its 
Savour if kept for long in the mouth, t\cn a sweet becomes insipid 
(fit is continued to be sucked beyond its duration. The pleasures of 
the senses are hero today and gone tomorrow. They not only atuact 
and hold the spirit but tend to get it involved, entangled, and fdenti- 
fled with them. 

Since PrakriU and Pvrusftc or matter and spirit have begun 
to play the game of life together, helping each other, the spirit forgets 
its real nature and loses its identity la tbe seos^pleasures. Thus, 
for tbe time being, with the material element or Ahortkara dominating 
it, the spirit ftels that the gratification of the senses Is the very essence 
of its being. But gradually as one by one every seose-pIeasuTO dissi¬ 
pates, just as when youth advances lovers fail, the spirit also comes 
to the realization of its independent existence. At tbis stage, having 
come to know the transient nature of the world of matter and sense- 
objects, the spirit begins to yearn for a pleasure which will never end. 

Thus, to realize the transitormes of the world and Its pleasnres, 
to realize the fleetug nature of sensual gratiflcatioos is the beginning 
dtBrahmacftarya or self-control means great, charya means 

to move. A movemeot of (he spirit from smallness Co greatness, 
from the transient pleasures of the senses to the greatest bliss divine 
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is the essence of Brciimacliarya. Hiis only mefios tliat tc withdraw 
ooeseir from the shallowness of sensual piensurcs with a conscious 
effort is self-control. But seir-conirol docs not confine Che spirit to 
a simple withdrawal, rather it encourages ictherea^er Co move in the 
right direction. It is not in the nature of nuin to rcrnnin contented 
with smallness. The individual is at first attracted to auy pleasure, 
even though it be the smullesi, but after experiencing it, he begins 
to fbcl its smallness and shallowness; and so he moves on to seek a 
greater and deeper one. more precious to Che soul. Yes, an ant greedi¬ 
ly slicks to a lump ofelay having some panicles of sugar, but speedily 
rejects it us soon as rt has had its taste unci moves on in search of 
some other sLufT Ural may taste sweeter. SimlUrly man spends all 
his life seeking pleasure in the world of matter and sense-objects, 
but finding It always and everywhere in small measiite, his search 
for cvorlnsdng happiness remains a chimera. Vcdic Aryans declared 
that tho objects of the world themselves proclaimed the shallowness 
of their contents. There was a sound vibrating from every stick and 
stone that 'happiness eternal did not reside in Alpa or the finite, 
it resided In Bhooma or the infuiita'^ The outlook on life that urges 
man to progress from the finite to the infinite, from smallness to 
greatness, from Atma to Brohma, is Brahmaeharya. 

Oae who has set himself oo the road to greatness has necessarily 
to curb and control his senses. Sense-objects keep one confined and 
imprisoned in their small circumference. But to shake ofT their shack¬ 
les, to get out of narrowness and to enter into the greatness of tho 
spirit is Brahmachorya, which has been described in the Upnnish&ds 
as Aham Srohmami, that is, I am not small but great. In this sense 
Bralmachary'a means the conlrcl of the live senses. 'Hrus it follows 
that not to indulge in graliliciitions enjoyed by the senses of percep¬ 
tion, sound, smell, taste, and touch is Brahmachorya or self-control, 
A Brahmacharl or a disciple was exhorted by his Guru not to eat too 
much, not to sleep too much, not to overdo anything in general. 

Besides this, the word Brahmachorya was used In a narrow sense 
also, 'niefuadamencal which dominates all Jiving creatures is the 
sex ioscincL If self-control means the control of the senses or pass¬ 
ions, checking the sex iostinct is an fmportaoi form of self-control, 
In other words, Brahmachorya means tbe control of the sex 
instinct. 
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There Are xn^riillstic philosophers who quote Freud and other 
psycho^an&Iysts to prove that a de&ire unfulfilled is driven into the 
unconscious. And iastead of being suppressed it becomes Active and 
appears in disguised fonns in the conscious alTecting the behavioirr 
of theiodividuAl. But whuL are the desires which omnifest il^cmsclves 
in th is wny 7 J t is true that a dcsi re wh ich vre sup press not hecuusc we 
think it inwardly in ouc conscience to be wrong, but because wc are 
ofnud of its fuinimcnC or manifesfation by the conventions of socioi 
inhibitions, und which we nevertheless continue to cherish in our 
hearts shows itself in our uboormol behaviour. When such u desire 
is suppressed we nurse it in our hearts nod in a manner that society 
may not know it. Such ou unfullUlcd desire is like the slcom which 
is not finding aa outlet, And, as pent up steam forces its way out 
by breaking open the lid of the container that covere it, so docs any 
suppressed desire of tlie nature described above throw the mind out 
of gear. 

Vedic culture accepted the truth of this facL It stated that* even 
far away in fbrests» a person's mind may be inlbcted or tormented by 
sensual desires.^ But if one realized In his conscience, by reason of 
his sclFconviciloo and not due to the fear of society, that the desire 
he entertained was going to do him and him alone harm, would he 
not empty out the vessd of water that would generate the steam? 
Thus he would prevent aay further growth or fflanifcsiution of 
abnomuLlity. Moreover, oven Freud never advocated to let irtstincts, 
impulses, and passions run riot. He also advocated the sublimation 
of desires. 

From this point of view Brafimacharya was a method of eublima> 
tion of the sez instinct. A Brahmac/ion or the disciple of a Cttru 
was exhorted to be engaged all the time in his waking hours in some 
sort of pbyaicah mental, or spiritual He had no leisure to be 
disturb^ by the thou^ts of sex. Rishi Dayanand, a great Brahma- 
chart of the modern age, was asked by Shri Keshab Chandra Sen if 
he was ever disturbed by the thoughts of sex. He replied that be was 
so much occupied with woik that the deity of sex might have come 
nod knocked at his door, but finding him engaged must have 
retamed disappointed. 

In fact, the sex instinct in itself is not as irresistible as it U forced 
to become on account of the social environment in which we live 
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snd labour. Piccure the stage of the modem world on which man ii 
ft player; surrounded with obscenct IusIAjI sceoes everywhere, love 
songs relayed I'rom rodlo stations Etad wafted across the wind to 
reach every car, and immodest nudity parading os the latest fashloo, 
Why then should nolsex dominate in such an abnormal atmosphere? 
MoreovCfi have we ever cared to lock after the Interests of the young¬ 
er generation? Wc uvik of discipline, of building up ofehRmeter, 
nnd the mulntainlng of purity of life. Is such an enviroomeiii 
coogenial to the growth of personal or naiionaJ character? 

Propounders of Vcdic culture had planned out a wuy of life under 
which u boy ut the tender ago of seven years wus kept under the 
watchful cure of nn experieaced teadicr or a Vaiaprasiha who bad 
passed tlirough the vicissitudes of life. And having renounced the 
world ho now dedicated himself to the single task of looking after 
the youth of tbo oation, A student was called a Brafintac/iarl. 
The very word constantly brought home to his mind that he was 
with his Curu for being trained in self-control, in solf'discipllne, In 
cUnneter building, and could not afford to idle away his tine in 
wasteful Jeisarc. A young man with sucb n training looked upon 
every woman younger than himself as his daughter, equal to his 
age as bis sister, and an older one os his mother. 

Sudi an Idealism may be laughed at by urchlos of the modern 
age who full into Piatonlc reveries at the sight of an innocent girl. 
MateriAlistic outlook has made them incapable of knowing orthink- 
ing any better. In the Rnmayana there is the episode of Ravana 
having forcibly carried away S]U\ to his citadel in Lanka. On her 
way she is said to have dropped off some of her ornaments which 
were picked up by Sugreeva. When Rama and Lakshmarui met 
Sugreeva and asked him If he knew tho whereabouts of Sita, he show¬ 
ed Uiose ornaments to Rama and enquired if they belonged to his 
wilb. Ramn asked his brother Lokshmana If he recognised them 
What did Lnksbmana reply? He is reported to have said tbai be 
never looked at the face of Sita, he always knelt dowrt at her feet for 
Namoskar and, therefore, ho could recognise only Che ornaments 
worn on the feet and not on the face.* There might be an exaggera¬ 
tion tn this poetic description but the very ideal depicted represents 

flTHrftr 
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the difference bet\veen the material and the spirituBi ouUook with 
regard to kx. The echoes of this Vedic ideal reverberate in the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matthew. 5'2B) wherein Christ exiioru 
his disciples saying: 'Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust o^r 
her hath committed adutiery with her already in his heart.* 

There is a wild propaganda for birth-control alt over tlie world. 
It it said chut population is increasing In geometrical progression 
whilo food production is stepping up only in arithmctiail progres¬ 
sion. This is called population explosion nnd governments uro 
spending huge sums to meet (his threat by devising artillciul con¬ 
trivances to control the birth rate. Clinics are being opened und 
seminars held to popularhto birth<ontrol methods. But does 
anybody ever lolk of lelf-conttol which is the surest nnd the safest 
way for a check on population? It Is taken for grunted that the 
sex urge is beyond restraint and consequently a lustful life it the 
inevitable lot of man. There is no doubt that the sexy atmosphere 
In which we live blots out all thoughts of scir<ontrol and so other 
methods have to be devised for the limitation of Uio family. These 
other methods will check the rapid increase of population. But the 
elimination of one evil will only lead to its replacement by another 
because a free-licenee in sexual indulgeticc will now emerge to be the 
vogue of the times. Vedic culture disapproved of (his Aod advocated 
(lie awakening of the consciousness of self-control even in married 
life. It is true that the life o( Bralimacharya may not bo rcosible for all, 
but the indlscrimioato way in which contraceptive methods are being 
sponsored and advocated for free use is bound to creato promiscuity 
and damage die sense of morality. In order to remedy this evil 
young meo should be imbued with a feeling of sell-control, so that 
With the introduction of the eontrivoDces of family planning, morals 
may not degenerate. 

Moreover, family planning and birth-control lay emphasis on 
only one aspect of the problem. The more fundamental ieue facing 
the world today it not to limit (he number but to improve the quality 
and texture of the social fabrk. A Sanskrit poet has well said: 
‘With one oRspriog to her credit tbe lioness sleeps fearless: with 
a litter often tbe she-ass is destined for nothing but to carry burden.'^ 

(pTf5raTpnTT«amtt, d) 
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Vedie cuUurc was more coQccn^cd about dio quality of ibo progeoy 
raiher than limiting the number of men and women. The Vedie 
outlook wa$ eugenic so as to enable the offspring to be healthy aud 
sound in body, mind, and spirit It was with this object fn view (hat 
a system of Sanskaras for the moulding and formation of the indi* 
vidual WHS introduced, The world today» no doubt» needs a limita¬ 
tion of the family, but a more imperruive need of the hour is to bring 
into being and mar up better men and better women which wns the 
bpiriCual idcai aimed at by die sociologists of Vcdic times. We hnvc 
rererred to this aspect of the problem in an curlier chapter, 

Aparlgrahft or Dispnsscsslon 

Tlie fifth constructional material iliat goes into the building of tbc 
spiritmil ediilce Is /ifiarigmiia or dispossession. Parf mtara to enclose 
around; grii/An means lo hold. Perigraha means Co hold around 
tightly; Aparigrt^ha menos to loosen the hold, 

Entrenched in a life of sense-indulgence, seated in a chamber 
surrounded with worldly objects scrutinizing them to make on 
inventory, how often are we not watchful lest some other come 
Co snutcli them away from us I Think of the toil and sweat which is 
put into the acquisition of material wealth and Iho fervour with 
which it is clung to. But Is !i possible to hold on to and be possessed 
of the world of matter and sense-objects for oil times? The very 
nature of sensual atiadimeoc is automatic detachment and renuncui* 
tioo after gratifcation. Polarization is a spiritual process, it is (he 
law of the spirit. We have referred (o it as 'Enjoyment-Renuocia- 
tioa* in a previous chapter. Hatred for carnality is born out of our 
indul^nce m sense-objects, Vedlc culture believed neither in pure 
spirituallstn nor in gross materialism, it was a synthesis of both, a 
material spiritualism, i,e., a philosophy of realism or the acceptance 
of (he world os ic is. So it advocat^ a scheme of life which en¬ 
couraged cajoymeot of sense-objects followed by their feaunciation. 
for this is the reality of life nod of the world at large. This spiritual 
outlook was called Aporigraha or dispossessioa. 

We are bom into tbe world and we find it fbU of thrills, animation, 
and fascination, So why should we not eiu'oy it? But whilst sipping 
the nectars of pleasure and enjoyment we hnd that with each aip 
the sweetness appears to diminish, and it is not too long before we 
say (0 ourselves: 'cnou^ and no more.’ But tbe after-Eavour of 
sweetness can and does very often continue to itcb in the throat and 
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this om only be remedied by the cool doar waUrornoA'aitschment 
and renunciation. And so it is that after a time everyUiing in the 
world of mAtter becomes stale and uuipid and the Vi thin of our¬ 
selves' dies QMt, ‘lead jnc to the well whose water may quench my 
thirst pcrmuDcntly.* In fact, this pattern of behaviour is quite a 
regular one witli each and everyone of us despite the fundamental 
dlftbrcnce in the mntcrmlistic and spiritunlisiic outlooks. Kc^ice white 
in the former the 8cnfie'])lcasurts forsttke us and we still pursue 
tliem, in the luiter we forsake them (sense-pleasures) consciously 
and voluntarily knowing us we do the dual nature of the world 
of matter and seose-ohjects in ilio form of extbtcncc and non¬ 
existence. 

FuilUment of life lies in synthesizing both aspects of tlie reality. 
Vcdle culture does not plend for the denial of earthly pleasures, 
it only cautions agnlnst shutting one's eyes to their fleeting nature. 
Thus it goes that to enjoy the world but not to be lost in it. to drop 
it ere it drops us. to pass through it but not to stay la It is the essence 
vt>f the Vcdlc teaching If the objects of the world and their pleasures 
are not to remain permanently with us. as ultimately they have to be 
abandoned, the only question calling for our decision is: sliail wc 
mrtounce them voluntarily, with pleasure, with our own will, or bo 
cast away by them when nature makes us unlit and incapable of 
enjoyment? 'With will or without wDI,* that is the only question, 
for leave them we must one day or the other. This synthetic outlook 
covered Che VAilc wny of life which was divided into four Ashramax 
about whieh we have already written in a previous chapter. The 
ultimate end of all the gratiflcatlons of the world is I’enunciaiton; 
this is called Aparlgraha in Vedic terminology. 

But we continue to cllog to the smallest things of life as though 
we could not live without them, as if our very existence were at .stake. 
Even persons holding honorary soda] offlees like those of president¬ 
ship and secretaryship try their best to prolong their uppofatments 
to them as much as possible, and feel a wrench while making place 
forthe younger generation to step in. We even fail to akc our Jessoos 
from nature which we see all around us, how the tide rises and falis, 
hovp* the moon waxes and wanes, and how the night follows day, and 
day follows oigbL The man of today has very little time to contem¬ 
plate on Tennyson’s immortal line: 'The old order changeth yielding 
place to new,' and to be able to gmp the true depth and meaning 
of his philosophy. If we did would wo continue to cling on to oar 
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frunKy, children, and worldly possessions to the nfter neglect of the 
higher values of life till the very flames of death consume us? 

The answer to all this is the life of Aparifiraha, or voluntary dis* 
possession advocated by Vedic culture. Asteya (non-stcaJing) 
and Aparlgraha (dispossession) differ from each other. What is the 
difTerence? Human nature Is un outcome of the interplay of three 
basic tendeucles or instincts v^hicb, though mutually related, may 
operate cUherjoindy or severally in thehtiinnn mind. Mon has wants 
and he has to lind the resources for their satisfaction, this is one 
of his rundanicntiil jnsilncis. Gut there is the other Instinct of simply 
accumulating and hoarding Uiings which lu docs not want, and this 
is done by fair meuns or foul. Hence to lay one's hand on each and 
everything, even if not required nnd by any means whatsoever, is 
Sieyu Of stealIng, but to accumulate only that which is necessary 
for the upkeep of life is Asttya or oon^caling. Besides these 
the third tendency is that of Aparigtaha, As/eya or non •stealing mny 
bo described as noiwpo&session, Aparigraha may be looked upon as 
dispossession. We should not store up things we do not want oitd 
this is non'possession or Asteya; but Co reduce one's wants and 
not to depend solely and wholly upon accumulations is dispossession 
or Apurigrafio. There comes a time io life when even the things wc 
thought indispensable are of no use whatsoever after having served 
the purpose they were meant for, and thia not clinging to die articles 
which have outlived their utility ia non*possession. Bui dispossession 
is that state of mind In wbidt wants are reduced to the minimum 
ond wlmtevcr surplus resources remaio one cries to dispense with 
them. Thus it fdlows that not to store more than required is 
Asieya, but surrendering even what is stored when the luxie comes is 
Aparigraha, The former is negative, the latter is positive, with 
>^respect to the udlude of deiachmenc towards worldly objects. 

The materialistic conception believes inParigralta or accumulAlion, 
Our covetousness extends to each and everything, so much so, 
that wc deprive others of even Ibe basic mioimum and board huge 
^tocks of surpluses. Spiritualism lays stress on dispossession. Spiri- 
^tual life begins or non^possessfoo and ends in Aparlgraiia 

or dispossession. Possession, noo*possessioo, dispossession: this is 
the process of spiritual development and unfoldment. la this 
perspective we may conclude that not to covet things belonging to 
others is non-possession or AjttyUy but to surrender tbifigs beloaging 
to oneself is dispossession or Aparigraha. Vanaprasiha and Sanyasa 
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Ashroffias otVc^ic culture are Ashranm of 4fspossee$ioQ in which the 
spirit gets the better cf the world of matter by giving and not receiv¬ 
ing, by surrendering not hoarding, und by rendering service to mac- 
Iclnd Instead of being immersed In sellishncss. Ft was the observance 
of the reluctance of the twentieth century materialistic world to 
advocFitc und jnculcsto these qualities in the individual tb&t prompt¬ 
ed Swsimi Vivekanunda to preach: *ir a man throws aside the 
vanities of (he world wc hour him culled mad, but such men ore the 
salt of the enrth. Out of such madness liavo come the powers timl 
have moved this world of ours, nnd out of such madnesE alone will 
come the powers of the IXiturc that an going to move Che world/ 

Biblical Commaudments and tUc Budilha's Eightfold Path 

Centuries have gone by when Patonjall, the foueder of Raja Yo$a 
school of philosophy, procialmed to the world these five immaculate 
spiritual principles which are the foundations of spiritualism. 
They are called or restraints/ Buddha and Mahatma Gandhi 

initiated their disciples into these very principles. There is a tradition 
among (lie Jews that Jehovah, their Lord Odd, called Mesas to 
Mount Senai and gave liin (wo tablets of stone on which the Ten 
Commandments were Inscribed. Jesus Christ admonished his fol' 
lowers in the Sermon on the Mount not to harm, not to speak un¬ 
truth, not to steal, not to commit adultery, not to hoard. The 
different religions of the world, however notagonistic, proclaim with 
one voice the impeccable purity of these principles. Religions apart, 
even materialism bows Its head before these canons and accepts 
their supremacy. The more they are disclatmed the more they a^trm 
themselves. 

Does od poured on water settle down at the bottom? No, It 
rises to the surface and spreads in variegated hues. Sven so these 
fundamental spiritual principles though buried under the depths 
of the darkest deep find their way out to the surface of life und 
assert themselves as eternal verities. To all intents and purposes 
violence should domiuite over non-violence, untiuth over truth, 
stealing over non-stealing, sensual pleasures over self<oatrol, 
instinct of possession over non-possession and dlspossessioo. 
But the history of the world is wltuess to the stem truth that despite 
hindrances »id obstacles, ultimately it is noo-violence that prevaib 
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over violenco, tnith over imtrutb, non-sualing over stealing, self- 
cooCrol over sense-indulgence, non-passessioo and dispossession 
over the instinct of possession. Even a mck materialist can observe 
tlie influx of these spiritual principles in human reladooibips on 
occasions when they are least suspected. Coniheius very aptly 
served! ''Who can go out of the house except by the door? In life 
why not likewise pass through (he door of virtuef 

The Buddha, seeing so much sorrow and suffering rampant rn 
the world, determined to free himself aJid all mankind from the 
entmils of Karma with its attendant miseries. He therefore renoun¬ 
ced his all and afn? duo deliberation, concentration, and medita- 
Uon attained M>vo/ta, Ho endeavoured to make the earth a kingdom 
of righteousness end make humanity conscious of the fact Uiat 
true religion lay in the relationship between man and man. His 
monil philosophy of lifb it embodied in the Eightfold Path. This 
Eightfold Path may be very briefly summarised as follows:— 

1. Rfglil FaJifi is the faith that Nirva/ia can be attained here and 
here only. This can be done by not clinging to the false individual 
self. The synonym for Fight Faith in Buddhist Scriptures is Fight 
Understanding. By Fight Understanding is meant: to understand the 
nature of suffering, to grasp the origin of suffering, to realize that 
suffering can be extinguished, and to comprehend the path that 
leads to the extinction of suffering. The path that leads to the 
extinction of suffering is the Eightfold Path or the path (o Ninana. 

2. Fight Aspiration or right aim in life 1$ the aim to live la love, 
peace, and harmony with all. This springs spontaneously when one 
lias renounced the fake individual self and shunned all selfishness. 
Thus Right Aspiration prompts one not to indulge in lust, illwUl, 
and cruelty in thought, word, and deed. 

3 . Fight Speech, 

4. Fight Conduct, and 

5. Right LJyellhood art prescribed to enable us to fulfil onr 
aspirations. They constitute what is known as proper external 
conduct in the Buddhist Scriptures. 

Each of these precepts has a twofold aspect: firstly a virtue has 
to be perpetuated and secondly a vice haa to be avoided. Speech 
is said to be right if tlierc is no harm caused by It, and if there is 
no Ule bearing, no harsh language, and no vain talk. Aciioa is 
deemed to pass the lest of righteousness if the welfare of all is 
home in mind at the time of perfor ming |(, and if after doing it, 
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(here are no regrets. This necessitates the absence of stealing, 
kitling, onJawrul sexual lotercourse, and any other wrongful acL 
Jiight llvtUhood means to earn one's living by lawful and n^t 
msaoi and to avoid every wrongful and harmful activity as n 
source of income, such as, murder, theft» prostIcuCtoii, etc. 

After proper exteroal conduct (he individual is enjoined upon 
to tnm to inward purification. For this 
6. Righf 

1. Right MlnMms, and 

8. Right Meditathn arc laid down. Right Effort may be $u mmurised 
as the practice of controlling the mind by not allowing It to remum 
a slave to the passions. It can only follow Right Mindtfhtcss and 
Right Meditation, because one cannot refrain from the life of passion 
until and unless the mind is engaged is something higher or greater, 
Thus the eulmisatisg point is reached in Right Meditation whidi 
means to keep the mind perpetually engaged in spiritual contein> 
plation. This, says the Buddha, is (he true way to Nirvana. 

On acminiog Nlnana the Individual becomes free from every 
passion. The feeling that one experiences is 'Freed am X !' This 
knowledge arises in the liberated one and he knows that re^birth 
is exhausted and the purpose of life has been achieved. Ke feels 
that what was to be done tias been done, nau^t remoios more for 
this world to do. This, verily, is the hipest, holiest wisdom: to 
know that all sufTering has passed away. This, verily, is the highest, 
holiest peace: appeasement of greed, hatred, and delusion. 

The war weary world of today can, if it will, listen to the echo 
of a message of spiritual wisdom emoaatiog from the hoary KimaJa- 
yon caves where the Vedlc seers sat in silent meditation in the distant 
past. The message is: It is preferabJe to be killed rather than klU ' 
f^low human beings, to be honest and truthful rather than eke out y 
one's living by dishonest and untruthful means, Co be sat (shed andr 
contented rather than {rtt and fume at one's lot and resort to devious 
medtods, to control oneself In tbe midst of temptations, and to 
discard wants in the midst of cravings. Kumamty is In the grip of 
^ed, guile, and Uceoiioumeas, out of which it must be emancipated 
for therein only lies its salvation. ^ 
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MATERIAL SPIRITUALISM 

IN THE course cf our survey of Uic heriiage of Vedic culture 
wc noticed (hat this culture does not represent nmk spirituoliun 
which shrugs its shouldcns at the very mention of matcrinlism. 
The outlook of Vedic culture with regard to both these isms was 
synthetic, scfcntinc, ai^d realistic. Modern Junkers empluisizc the 
fact that any philosophy which negates the extsiertcc of the world we 
SCO, smell, hear, tustc, and touch must be unrealistic and imagiiury 
since it ignores whnt is scIf'Cvidcnt. It is only a synthesis between 
the two, the rruiterlal and the spinCiial, or shnJl wc say un aIJ'inclusivc 
opproach, that they consider to be thentost practical way of llfo. 

It is surprising thftc even the Vedic seers, thousands of years 
ago. looked at life In cxacUy tlie same manner. The world, they 
said, was real. Experience supports the propositioa, The nature 
of the world Is not such that It can be said to have existed at twilight 
and vaiu’shed with the succeeding dawn. It luts existed since millions 
of yean ia nil its mognihcence and splendour, and whnt its future 
will be none can tell. How then ofu) such a world us this be said to 
be unreal and imaginary? 

But. then, the other side of the picture has also to be takeo 
into consideration. Though the world is real, there is unmistakably 
a thread of unreality running through all this aggregate we call 
reality. In permanence there is impermanence, in fixity there is 
Aow. in changeiessness there is change. If the world ns it exists Is 
a practical truth, (he fact of the shadowy and evanescent nature of 
its attmetioos can also be put on an equally high pedcstnl of truism. 
Objects we laiLioUy take a fancy to tend to lose their charm and 
attraction, and the moons of the very personalities we had set our 
hearts upon appear to be on the wane each day. Al [ Ihis seems to be 
a contradict ioc, but though a contradjclion. it is still a fact, aod a 
fact that has a jusJhcution. 

Tlio justilication is that truly the world and Its objects have 
a Ihctual existence, but when we submerge ourselves so much in 
seasual gratification as to forget that there Is something above aod 
beyond this world of matter and seose-objccts, this palpable and 
real world becomes unreal and devoid of truth. And it is essentially 
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at such moments that the world itself throws off the veil of reality 
udA exhibits m all nakedness its mislesding and delusive nature. 
Is it not an incontrovertible experience of all of us that anythiQ| 
that is done via the middle way is satisfying? But is not on excess of 
gratification always followed by loathing, excitement by wMri> 
somcness, enjoyment by renunciation, purs tut by withdrawal, and 
exertion by rest? In the same way thnt we experience un irresistible 
attraction for the world and Its objects, even so after having Iiod 
enough of them, wc observe a feeling of repulsion growing In our 
very some selves. The expericncer is the stime but ills Che expencncc 
that proves to bo contradictory. This should go u long way In 
upholding our rundatnenta! tenet that though roaicriaUsm is a (hci, 
spiritualism is also a fact, and neither of them singly constitutes 
yThe entire (ruth. But it is ouly ft synthesis, a harmonious blending 
' of the two that can be said Co be responsible for the treble and the 
base clef^ is the music of lifb. 

In this context spiritualism rs not concerned with God or soul. 
The very nature of material ism may be immaierialistfc, or negation 
of matenalism may be innate in materialism itself; and the very 
nature of spiritualism may be unspiritualistic, or the very negation 
of spiritualism may be innate in spiritualism also, Murx*s theory of 
dialectical materialism as opposed to the Hegelian theory of dialect 
ticaJ idealism is based upon such an assumption. The former postulate 
es the existence of matter to be real with its inner contradictions 
of thesis and antithesis giving rise to consciousness, and the latter 
postulates the existence of idea to be real with its inner contradict 
tions of tbesjs and antithesis giving rise to matter. We need not 
enter into a discussion with regard to the ult'mate truth concerning 
rnaterMIsm and spiritualism But the fact remains (hat both in 
Marx's dialectical materialism and Hegel’s dialectical idealism, the 
conflict between ibesis and antithesis ends in synthesis. And it is 
essentially this synthesis we are here concerned with, as this 
and only this can be said to be the ultimate truth. Vedic culture 
Rooked upon the world and its objects as neither real nor unreal; 
^xpertence was the criterion, and experience proved that the reality 
of the world was os much a truth as was its unreality. This again 
sounds like a contradictioo, but it is resolved by a synthetic process 
which is the keynote of ah contradictions. The propounders of 
Vedic culture believed in a synthesis between materialism and 
spiiitualism which we have termed here as material spiritualism. 
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The Reason Why Attraction Is Followed by Repulsion 

Wo have seen that the ultimate solution ot the conRict between 
Marxian matermlism and Hegelian idealism is (he resolution of 
the contradiction by a synthetic approach to life's problems. But 
why IS ic tixat (he world which is obviously so real disolves into 
unrciiJiCy« attractlotu which at ilrst are so fasefnoting disenchant 
us in the end, and the all-absorbing enjoyments terminate in remm* 
cialioft. There are two reasons for jl, one is external and the other 
Is inicrnul, 

Externally, everything in the world Is in a stale of flux, a continu¬ 
ous change. Change means the death of whul Is, and the birth of 
wluit It not. Experience shows that the nature of what Is and the 
emergence of whut is wt um in contradiction to each olher. Day 
follows night and night follows day. and each negates the otlicr.and 
is its contradiction. Everything that Is bom is gnduully in the 
course of decay. Crass, insects, birds, animals, and men are all 
subject to the law of birth nnd death. Where there is a beginning 
there must be an end. There is nothing in the world which perma¬ 
nently maintains its original nature and does not deteriorate. The 
charmingly bubbling face of beauty is the cause of attraction, but 
when the wrinkles disfigure ft repulsion is the result. Did not the 
Buddha say: ‘All things, 0 Bhikhus, are iramicDt'? la fact, the unreal 
nature of the world is hidden behind its real nature, And os the reality 
as wc see fades, rs it must in course of time, the hidden which was 
out of sight makes its nppearaoce resulting in the disillusionmefit 
of the former charms, attractions, and appearances. 

Internally, the cycle of renunciation following gratincation, repul¬ 
sion following attraction, must operate as this is the inexorable law 
for the working of Che mind. Just as one feels repulsion if one is 
forced to eat or drink after having liad one’s RH. siiailarly one feels 
menially averse to sense-objo^ aRer one has had enougli of them 
to one's satbfaction. Eatiog after having eaten, drinking after 
having drunk, is not a normal pattern of physical behaviour. It is no 
doubt true that one will feel hungry and thinty agsta. and perhaps 
the hunger aad thirst will be much more than on the previous occa¬ 
sion. But this does not nod cannot oa any account mean that u 
law which is applicable to the physical world holds good to the same 
extent in the realm of the mind. Hunger and thirst are physical. 
They are (he urges of the body. They are felt, satisRed, but most 
arise again and again for that is the Inevitable law of the body. 
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But the law or the mind is dlffhrc&i, Here attraction is followed by 
repulsion, pursuit by withdrawal, by Niirlni, but not repul¬ 

sion by attractioti once agoio. withdrawal by pursuit, or Nhri/fl by 
It is not a cycle of the same nature as the urges of the 
body, but mther a terminus or a terminuS'to>be. After repulsion, 
withdrawal, or Nfrrifll there is no reversal to the same degree, 
for by this time the mind is more or less at pence with itself. 

The apparatus of the mind is cupublo of functioning in two differ¬ 
ent ways. !n the first case, repulsion or renunciation, if they were 
not experienced In their fulincss, rmy stimulme the weaker cycic 
of being follosvcd by Attraction. But this attraction will be much 
weaker than the first one, and if ihis cyclic process continues it will 
ultimately fade into nullity of attraction and fulbcss of repulsion. 
The verified law of the mind is that the second attmebon is always 
weaker than the first, the third still weaker, and this continuous 
process of weakening ultimately terminates la the extinction of 
attraction and the emergence of repulsion or renanciation. 

It is perfectly possible that the first object of attraction may not 
alwoys be followed by reputsion and its ensuing cycle; leading to 
(he gradual extinction of attraction. Rather the object of attraction 
may be replaced by auother more powerful than Ihc first, nud the 
process of the termination of ottraciion by repulsion and rcnuncia- 
troo may not be set into motion. Thus in this case undoubtedly one 
attraction may only lead towards another, but the point to be borne 
in mind is that the object of attraction will not be one and the same. 
This different object will also suhmii Itself to the same law of dimi¬ 
nishing interest, or the law of diminishing marginal utility os it Is 
called in Economics, in the second and thinl stages. But it must uitj- 
0 iate|y (enninate In the extinction of attraction and attechmcni 
gad the emergence of repulsion, renunciation, and dotachmeat in 
ail their glory and splendour. 

As regards the urges of the body, the law is that the cycle of hun^r 
and its .satisfaction, thirst and iu queoching go on unabated at 
reasonable Intervals of time. As regards the satisfaction of the 
mind, the Jaw U that attraction is followed by repulsion, attach¬ 
ment by detachment, pursuit by quiescence, ^avrltfl by ^fivrlrU. 
If an object of attraction is replaced by another sense-object, the 
same law of attraction beiag followed by repulsion will operate. 
The psychological law is that the attracdon to,any single object, 
other factors remaining constant, in course of time is ^ways followed 
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by ra^uUioD, attach meot by detachmeat. pursuit by quicsceaca, 
fimvfitU by Uivri/tl, sooner or later. This la the irreslsttbie law of 
the mind» a spiritual law, unlilie the material law opera dog with 
regard to Che urges of the body^ 

Tbo Purpose Bebiod this Spiritual Law 

When we are face to face with an object of scnse^UrRCiioo we 
so much abandon ourselves in its enjoyment that we forget oar 
separate identity and are practlcaUy lost in iL But does this state of 
engrosment last foe long? The spiritual Iftw is dtat attraction, 
in course of time, generates repulsion, and the $ense>objecc which 
attracted and absorbed us now appears so hollow and worth nothing 
that we are surprised ns to how we were so much enticed towards it 
The irony is that though wc give up one sense-object whlelt has dis- 
appoioted us, wc spontaneously cake to another end undergo (be 
same repetitive process we had experienced with the RrsL Here 
Again we (incl ourselves disillusioned, and abandoning it we quest 
after another. 

Does not tbis wandering from object to object and meeting with 
a disappointment or dissatisfaction every time indicate that there 
is some purpose behind this psychological Jaw of dissatisfaction and 
discontent? Quite possibly (he sens&objects of the world have an 
irresistible attraction for us only to enable us to realize their hollow* 
neis. Or it may be so ordained, as to enable us to bear the siieiit 
whisper eirianacmg from them that the thirst of the soul for an 
everlasting bliss cannot bo quenched by the few drops of happiaess 
contained in (hem. Thus if this insatiate thirst is to be quenched 
one must look to the reservoir of bliss whence these scatter^ drops 
of meagre happiness have their spring An unquenchable thirst 
cannot be satisfied with a few drops, an urge for in eternal bliss 
catmot be satisfied with a transient happiness. Who can deny that 
ia every soul there is implanted a desire of quest for bliss everlasting, 
and chat all our wanderings are in search of that abode of happi¬ 
ness reaching which alone this quest can forever be laid at rest. 
We move from object to object in search of this undying bliss 
and findnig none, abandon them one by one. 

But is it possible that all this search will ever remain a search, 
a pursuit after the wilhoMhe-wisp, a straying away into a labyrinth? 
The answer is no; no, becaue the world is not so constituted. We 
do feel hungry and thirsty and nature provides food and water; 
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we hfive eyes to see with and nature provides the sun and the moon. 
We have interue desire for permanent happiness and bli$s» our life’s 
quest is nJI to that end. We hnit at every sense-object to seek 
in it the fulfilment of our longing for eternal joy. bat finding none 
keep flittlog about from object to object. But can chat quest be 
without an aoswer. mthout a solution, without a response? Is 
it possible that the desire for such a blissful existence muy over 
remain a desite; n quest, a quest; u wandering, a wandering till 
all eternity? There is nothing fn the structure of the universe 
which may forebode such a miscnible end, Tho purpose behind 
this j'ncessunt but abortive quest will be served when we throw olT 
the veil of matter and its objects, which are hiding the fucc of eluding 
reality, and effect a synthesis between matter and spirit by dragging 
both into the realoi of reality. 

Analytical Appraisal of Vedlc Culture 

Analyticnlly examined, the main features of Vedic culture can 
be summarised as follows; 

1. The phenomenal world has u factual existence. Tts objec¬ 
tivity is a matter of existence and therefore it cannot be denied. 
The world is a field, prepared, as It were, for man to sow and 
rtnp. And according (o the law of Karma, as one sows so does 
one reap. 

2. Along with the factual existence of the world there is also the 
iocoDtrovenible irutli that everything (hat is bom in it tends to 
decay and die. That which exists today disappears tomorrow, 
and what we cadi reality transforms itself into uarealily and non* 
existence. 

3. Tlie world is real, substantial, and its objects are there not 
for naught but for pleasure as the senses are endowed with the 
powers of enjoymenL Therefore, materialism or the path leading 
to attraction and eqjoyznent, that is, PravritU Mar^a is a correct 
approach to life, 

4. But the material world i$ also unreal in the seose that everything 
tends to decay and deteriorates. The e^pymeat that the souL 
seeks is not the transient Joy which the senses offer. This leads to 
withdrawal from the world and renunciation which like axtracdon 
and enjoyment are also facts of expericace. Therefore spiritualism, 
that is, the path leading to repulsion and renuncintTon or NlvrltU 
Margo is also a correct approach to lite. 
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5. As such, sia^y by itself, neiUier materialism nor spiritnfllisni 
is the correct approach. The correct approach to life is the synthetic 
approach, a compreheosjve approach, an all'embnclng way of life, 
in which both the outlooks on life are harmonized. As the Isha 
Upanishad snys: 'Life in the world leads to one result, medilation 
to anoUicr. They who devote ihemscives both to body and spirit, 
by body overcome death and by the spirit achieve Immortality,*^ 

6. But even in this synthetic appronch, aUrocUon, attachmeot, 
pursuit, enjoyment, PravrlfU, must precede repulsion, detachment, 
withdrawal, renunciiiiion, PflvrirU] und the eyrie should not be 
allowed to repeat iueJf. Repulsion follows otiructlon but attraction 
docs not and connot once again follow repulsion. 

7. Another fact to be bomc in mind is that latraction is not the 
end but a means to lead us to repulsion. Enjoyment beckons to 
rcnuneiuUon pfoelolming all the time, from the very housetops as 
it were, that enjoyments of the world and scns^objects arc transient. 
Hence if the nchicvement of the cvorlascfng bliss be the objective of 
human Ufe, a$ it undoubtedly Is, then it is decreed to be from 
this to thal, from the material to the spiritual. This is the bridge 
to be crossed, that is the shore to be reached. 

8. The final fact is that though repulsion and renunciation follow 
attraction and enjoynieat and cycle ends there, yet from a spiri¬ 
tual point of view repulsion and renunciation are accompanied by 
a higher form of attraction and a higher joy directed towards the 
divine and extra-mundane fife of the spirit. In other words, physical 
attraction and Joy is replaced by spiritual affection and bliss through 
renunciation of the world and its objects, for otherwise renunciation 
unrcpiaccd by divine Joy has no meaning, fn this context we would 
do well to recall the words of Christ to the Samariian woman by the 
well; Whosoever drinketh the water of this well shall thirst again 
but whoever drinketh the water that I give him, shall not know 
thirst again.' Christ is here referring to the divine joy whereby 
the individuti who has had a taste of the things of the spirit realizes 
that all earthly joys no longer hold any meaning for him. And thus 
his earthly cravings and satisfactions are replaced by meacal tranquil¬ 
lity and spiritual poise. The Gita also says; 'United with Brahma a 
man finds peace In the work of the spirit. But without Brahma man 
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is a prisoner chained to action and dragged onward by desire.'^ 
The Gita at another place further continues: 'Only that Yogi wliose 
joy» peace, and vision are inward, shall.come to Brahma and know 
Mukilmd Moksha.** 

The truth of the facts stated above is undeniable from the point 
of view of both the materialists and the spirltunllsCs. This is the 
only pracUciU view. Utough unfortunately, materialists and spiritual¬ 
ists fire coiuUuntJy warring ngainst one another, each holding stub¬ 
bornly lo his own. Mukrialistfioinnoi deny that the world of matter 
and seaso-objects ts ephemeral, it decays and dies; spiritualists can¬ 
not deny that (he self-sfune world has a factual existence without 
which neither activity nor behaviour is possible. After taking both 
these contradictory facts into ccrnsidcration the only fensible hypo¬ 
thesis which muy harmonize both the extremes is a synthesis of 
material Ism and spiritualism in a pragmatic philosophy of life 
which we have termed material spiritualism. This is the backbone 
and the very kernel of Vedic culture. 

A Pragmatic Presratailoo of Material Well-being ond Progress 
Aspired to io Vedic OUture 

Vedic culture, by advocating a aynthecic outlook on the opposing 
facts of life, had given rise to a civilization in which material progress 
was a$ ioiponaot a factor as spiritual realization. Yajur Veda 
contains the following aspirations of the sociologists of Vedio times 
in a passage wherein it is stated: 

'Let ihcrebeily’a//miwosatthe top of our social organization who 
arc respleodent with spiritual knowledge and realization; let the 
nation have warriors undaunted, with prickly arrows piercing the 
hearts of enemies, riding on mighty chariots; let there be cows 
with udders full Co yield plenty of milk, bulls to carry heavy loads, 
and horses that can Ay on the wings of the wind. Let the womenfolk, 
known for their wisdom, stabilize the life in towns and villages. 
Let sDch children be bom in the nation who, attaining youth, should 
always return seated in their chariots victorious from wars. Lee 
them be masters of assemblies and excellent in debates. Let the 
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couniry not suffer from a drau^t and let the monsoon cany 
clouds and showers where needed. Let trees be laden with fruits 
and vegetables and let medicinal plants be in abundance. Let the 
nation feci security and wclUbeing.'' 

A civilization which drtumt of these heights of material pros¬ 
perity could not be called spiritualistic, pure and simple, nor could 
It be looked upon as mnterialistic as It was headed by BraliiRnnas 
refulgent with spiritual knowledge and realization. It wus a synthetic 
civilIziUion which ucceplcd the facts of the world of matter and 
scnsc-ob/ects both os and unreal. 

Fourfold Formula of Dhorma, Artha, Kama, tuul Moksha 

The materialistic concept in Vedic culture was spirit-oriented. 
Material progress wbs linked to the four spiritual objectives which 
had to be fuiiilled, namely, Dhanna, An ha. Kama. Moksha. As we 
shall see this fourfold formula enabled the individual to give exorcise 
to all the three aspects of his mind, namely, knowing, willing, and 
feeling. Dhama concerned Itself with lighting as well as feeding the 
Are of knowledge but never allowing it to be quisled duriag a man'e 
earthly existence. Artha and Kama joined hands to enable the 
individual to direct all his will and effort towards material welUbeii^ 
and seose-gratfAcations. Moksha was devoted to creating a sense 
of feeling in the Individual that his life's missloa had been amply 
fuIAlled and that be was in tune with the JaAnlte. 

Dharma: Motivatlog Forces lo life 

The first and foremost pillar in the fortress of Vedic culture 
was Dharma or religion. Dharma has two aspects, theoretical 
and practical. Theoretically there are various religions in the world 
and in each religion there are various divisions and sub-divisions 
of knowledge, conventions, and beliefs. God, soul, relnearoaiioa, 
revelation, etc., are the theoretical aspects of religion which we are 
not concealed with here. We are here concerned only with tlie prac- 
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tical aspect^ the aspect which has d bearing on our day to day life. 
Wlifit Is the practical aspect of religion? Jaimlnl orMinuvmsa school 
of Indian philosophy while dealing with this topic haa stated: 
‘Religion is that way of life which imparts to it a stimulus* a motive, 
a direction/' What then are these motivating alimuU which give 
directioa to humun life? 

According to Vcdic culture these ere: A/ilfN.fa. Sa/)v. Asteya, 
Broiimachotyuy and Aparliirahii. These hnve already been diKCu.ssed 
by us in a previous chapter. It Is these fundamental concepts ihtil 
Affect and mould thclircofthcindividuAl, the society* nnd LhenuUnn. 
Shall we settle our dilTcreiiccs peaceful (y, or shnll wc come to blows 
and them out? Should wc be truthful and honest in our 
behaviour wlU) one another, or should wc have no scruples to make 
use of falsehood and dishonesty to achieve our ends? Is it not proper 
that we be content with what is our own, or in the alternative should 
we strug^ to dispossess others, to deprive them of what right¬ 
fully belongs to them? Should we live a life of self-control and 
self-restraint, or should we abandon ourselves in the enjoyment 
of sensual pleasures? Shall we try to minimize out needs and require- 
mcois, or shtdl wt try to increase them? These are the motive forces, 
the stimuli that affect our daily lives, our behaviour, and social 
relationships, Vedic culture looked upon them collectively os its 
practkal Dharma. it believed that Ahlnisa (non-violence), Saiya 
(truthfiilacss), Asleya (non-possession), Brahmacharya (self- 
control), and Aparlgraha (dispossession) were the only solid fouodn* 
tions upon which the superstructure of humaa society could 
be built. These were the indelible Iruths described by philo¬ 
sophy as Sarva-Bhauma or universal, and Maha-Vrata or the great 
principles. Vrata means a principle, Maha-Vrata means the great 
or the uaiveml and time abiding principle as its application is 
not limited by time and space. Irreliglon, therefore, ’meant viola- 
tioD of these universally acceptable principles. According to 
Vcdic culture violence, falsehood, stealth, gre^, over-mdulgence, 
and over'accumulaiion constimted irrbligioiL 

With this background we are now m a position to understand 
the reason for the prohibiting by this culture of the use of unfair 
means to achieve one's end. We are often taught that the end justifies 
the meaos. But can this propositiou stand the test of logic? Vedic 
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culture believed io the iocvicabllity of the lew of Kartnn or the spin- 
tuel law of CAusation. Fair Kamos must beat the deserved results, 
foul Karmas must savour their own Alth. Though we mi^t 
have achieved apparent success by the use of unfair means, but these 
unfair means are themselves a Kama or on Eiction. Aad as bad 
seeds they will beat bad fruits regardless of wlietlier we see then 
ripening nt the moment or not. A moinentnry success so eludes us 
that we overJook the ultimate, but in fhet, it is the ultimate or the 
beyond that mfiticrs and not the momentary or the present. Aa 
ideology which bases itself on the assumption of tlie inevitability 
of the law of Karma or the law of cause unavoidably followed by a 
corresponding elTeci and each efTecl of a certitude having a corres* 
ponding cause, and which postulates non-violence, trutiifulness, etc., 
as the universal, irrefutably greul principles upholding the universe 
can in no circumstances lend support to die hypoihesii of the end 
justifying the means. Tlic use of foul means for the achievement of 
nn end can be justified only by those wlto do not treat the foul 
meany as independent Karmas and do not believe in the universal 
law of cause and effecL At least this was the outlook of Vedic 
culture with which it peered into the various complexities and sUua* 
tions of everyday life. 

AjII» : To Have (£a|9y) Plenty of Worldly Goods 

Tlie second and third places immediately following Dharma 
in the rank and Die of Vedio culture were occupied by Arilia and 
Kama. Ariha means having plenty of worldly goods; Kama means 
fulhimenc of sensual desires. Vedic culture laid grent emphasis on 
Ar!lia ns well as Kama making both of them an Integral part of the 
foutfold formula which acted like a polar star for lifb's guidance, 
fiut ArUia and Kama both had their own Individual signidcaoce. 

What, according to Vedic culture, was the significance of Ariha 
Qt having plenty of worldly goods? Today bach and every one of us 
Is so much immersed In the pursuit of wealth that we foiget that there 
is anything else other than its ecquisltion, the more we acquire 
the more wc feel the waot. Thus the economic set-up of socieQi 
gets unbalanced giving rise to new problems. The greatest social 
and economic problem we art facing today is that money has become 
the be-all and Che end-aJl of our existence. The economic concept 
has been converted Into a refrain by socle^: 'money Is Ood, wo> 
ship it* It la no doubt true that even in ancient India people did 
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exilt for whom money meuit eveiythlng. The Mahabharata des> 
cribes the materiali&Kc outloolc in very apt words: *Kfan is a slave to 
money, not money a sieve to man/* Materialism has ]uid its footing 
at all times, it is here today. It was there in those days, but in Vedie 
il mes ft h» d not enveloped man so much that he could not see beyo nd 
ic. Today all ihcdi^erentisms, nnmcly, capitalism, socinlism, coni' 
munism liave no other problem but Iho economic problem to cope 
with beciiuse according to them no other quest or problem even 
exists. The solution of the economic problem today U considered 
ts equivalent to ftnding tho nnswer to life’s riddle, 

The outlook in Vcdic times was diiTcrent. It Ucotod the economic 
held os an inalienable and integral port of man’s existence but not 
the Alpha and the Omega of life, Acquisition of money and worldly 
goods arc no doubt essential but the question is; to wlmt extent? 
They am essential only to the extent to which they operate as levers 
for the fulfilment of the physical needs of men, They should be used 
to provide foodj clothiag, shelter, comforUbie and delightful living, 
even luxurious living, but not a voluptuou, intemperate, licentious 
living which destroys life itself, tt is not production tliat is to blame, 
because its blossoms are more than capable of being carried far and 
wide by the winds of an equitable distribution. Dut the fact is timt 
this wind of an equitable distribution is very often on the lull and this 
results in tm unlimited accumulation of wealth in the hands of a few, 
This gives rise to the problems of (he haves and the havc'nots, to 
sensual Indulgence, animality, and dissipation which cause all the ills 
that the &csh is heir to. It is these that ara at the very roots of the 
trees ofgreed.Jeulousy, hatred, conflict, war, which are the pestilences 
of the human mind. And what is the mechanism for the making and 
hoarding of wealth if not the exploitation of labour and malpractices 
like adulteration, block-marketing, and corruption? Does the 
modern man ever ponder over Conrucius’ lines; 'With coarse food 
to eat, water to drink, and the bended arm as a pillow happiness may 
still exist But wealth and rank unrighteously obtained seem to me 
as unsubstantial as floating clouds’? 

Vedie culture gave the economic aspect of life its due weight, 
but it dechixed that Dharmo must precede Artha. In other words, 
all OUT economic dealings should be gudelcss and aboveboard. 
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The earniog of monoy was no doubt a pnrt and parcel of life itself, 
but it hnd to be done by faic means nod not foul. The tenet chat 
Dharma should be the guidiog principle ot Art ha meant that truthful¬ 
ness» honesty, virtue, and momliiy should be the fouDdctxoRi upon 
which the economic superstructure of society should be raised. 
Money should not be tainted with mAny a disgraceful blemish. 
The profession of Vaifh}a was an integral part of social organtzaCloo, 
but tho Vafshya was ordained to olTcr his surplus wealih for the wej- 
ibre of the state. How could such a man be expected to use unfair 
moans? 

Kanin: FulfllmcDt of Sensoal Desires 

In the same way a$ Artha was an integral part of Hfc, Kama or 
the rulfilmcnt of sensual desires aUo played an indomitable role 
in the lives of the younger genemtion of those days. Kama was 
a generic term applicable to (he fulfilment of all sensual desires 
including the sex urge. The significance of this desire woi very 
well understood and appreciated in Vedic culture, so much so, 
that the Atharva Veda declared: "Sensual desire was the first 
creation in the universe; neither the Gods nor men could fathoiD 
its depth; thou art the greatest destroyer of the universe, 0 Kama, 
1 acknowledge thy supremacy and bow unto thec.'^ For the fulfil- 
mem of this basic instinct married life was prescribed to be a part 
and parcel of the Vedic social organisation. 

But just OS Artha must be Dltarma oriented, Kama also must walk 
in Its footsteps. Hence to let oneself loose without restrabt In sensual 
and sexual indulgences was the surest way to ruin and destruction. 
Ho social organisation can ever hope to maintain itself wherein 
free licences to these vices arc allowed to be held. The Vedic people 
did realize the imperative urge of scase-enjoymeots as surely as the 
materialistic world of today does, but they were also conscious 
of tbe importance of self-discipline and self-restraint. 

It is upheld chat the sex instinct is Coo indomitable to be controlled 
and any suppression will lead to neurosis, but we forget that Vedic 
culture never advised suppression of this urge. Grihastha was aa 
indispensable stage ooe had to pass through in the journey of life. 
Three urges have been mentioned in Vedic literature: Putraishana 
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or the sex urge to procreate children, VUtofshorn, thnt is, the 
acquisitive urge to accumulate wc&Jth, and Lokeshaira which 
means Che dominating urge to be fcoown and to have respect 
and honour. These are normal instincts common to all of us and 
CrUtasiha was an essential path in life that one had to walk over 
for the realisation and fulfilment of nil these three basic urges 
of a nun. 

But Vedic people nude a distinction between a normal urge 
and nn abnormal urge. Sociuily circuiustanced ns we arc today, 
tlicse desires have assumed an abnonnal form, Wen re surrounded 
all around by an atmosphere of obscenity, nnd even if one were not 
at all interested in such doings, one Is still confronted with lodeceut. 
loose, shameless, and exciting sights and allurements over which law 
has no control. The cinema, radio, loudspeaker, newspaper, liteni* 
ture, which constitute the media of education and enlightenment, 
are full of lusiful scutf and give rise to an abnormal frame of mind 
for which, it Is rightly said, control or suppression is bound to create 
neurosis. Firstly, to permit society to cieatn a vitiated atmosphere 
and then to pour forth that control is impossible would be arguing in 
a vicious circle. Freudian psyeho*anaJysi$ts urc right when they 
say that suppression of the sex urge letxds to u neurotic state of mind, 
but even they would hesimte in advising unrestricted indulgence in 
the instJocL Well does Shakespeare say: 'O pow^ful Love, thnt 
in some respects makes a beast a man: In some other, u man 
a beast.” 

According to the Vedic seers the whole question revolved around 
the nature of the instinct, that is, whether it was nofiruil or abnormal. 
Normal instinct manifests itself in the proper age. ut a proper time, 
and according to all Vedic canons, normal urges have to be fulfllled. 
It was for this purpose chat a nurrled life, n life of the world, 
was ordained. In such a lilb the question of neurosis could not 
arise. 

As regards abnormal instinct, it Is forcibly aroused by artifieial 
means and like all such anb*eocial elements it has to be suppressed. 
But why should we ia the first place arouse the instinct by artificial 
means, knowing that it will play havoc with society and, if suppress 
sed, upset the mental balance of the individual? Modern Jjfe is 
beset with ahoormal, moostious Influences of nudity, obscenity, 
carnality, lasciviousness, and under such pressures the mind is bound 
to be derailed off its normal track. Manu has rightly said: 'The 
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desire for cor/ial pleasures does oot run out by its more cnjoymeDt, 
tbe more we enjoy k the more is fuel added to the 

AbcormoJ urges are got over neither by their satisfaction nor by 
their auppression. but by eradication through the overhauling of 
the social macluRery. Is there a single person who cannot exercise 
control over the normal urges of (he mind? AU the difficult arises 
when it coznes to controlling the abnormal ones. Ai abnormal 
instincts originate in a iilthy atmosphere, the basic problem takes 
Che form not of controlling the abncrmnl urges, but of bettering the 
environment. If the environment is improved, the problem of these 
abnormal urges is at once solved. It is only in an abnormal stmos- 
pUero that the ontl-soclal and anti-individual tendencies of the mind 
Imvc the scope to and do exhibit rhems^ves. They are not natural 
to man his needs, they are unnatural having originated from an 
artiflciaJly created environenent. 

Normal sensual urges, after fuihiment, lead to tranquillity of the 
mind. It is (his (hat rd meant when we say; must be 

oriented.* Unfettered accumulation of wealth and unrestrained 
ladulgence in sensual enjoyment lead to social dismtegration. 

Meksha: Release 

Zn tbe fourfold formula the fourth and tbe last objective for mao. 
after having experienced Arf/ia and Kama, was the attainment of 
The directed course of evolution of tbe world Is &om 
enjoymcitt to renunciation, from pursuit to abstention, from endless 
tiresome effort to peace and rest. The fourfold formula of Vedie 
culture embodies in itself this evoloiiocary truth. 

Arilia and Kama bave their rightful pla» in tbe scheme of life; 
‘earn and enjoy* was the dictum of Vedic culture. This was leaned 
Abhytidaya or the physical well-being. But this waa only tbe begin¬ 
ning of Lifb as the end of all eajoymenc and pursuit was reoimclatioo 
and abstention. The finale of Ariha and Kama was Afaksha. This 
was termed Niskreyasa or (he spiritual well-being. Physical and 
spiritual well-beings are complimeoiary to each other. As thfi time 
At which Moksha Is to be attained dmws near. Ariha and Kama 
must be given up and no trace of tbe desire of mammon or a secret 
longiog for the eiyoymeot of sense-objects should be perceptible. 

* ^ 4jm(d \ 
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Moksha does not mean Mukii liberation from tbe oycla of births 
and deaths is Afuktl; (o be released from the boodage of desire for 
earthly accumulations nod the longings for seose^njoymenta is 
Mok^a. The state of means liberation, not to be born again, 
this life being the last in a series of births and deaths. This state 
comes only alter death. Moksha means release, not to bo tethered 
with Artha and Kam. This state comes about in this very Hfb when 
we renounce Che world and its sensual pleasures. This distinetion 
between Moksha and Mvkii is very clearly brought out in tlie 
Mundoka Upaolshad which says: ‘He who, dwelling upon seiisc' 
objects, yearns for them, is bora here aad there, again and again, 
driven onward by his dc^re, But he who has realized the Ultimato 
Reality and thereby nullihed every craving attains to liberation in 
this very It is this state attained while living which might 
rightly be designated as Moksha. Tbe same Upanlshod continues: 
‘Having fully ascertained and grasped the truth of the Vedanta, 
having saddled themselves with a purity of conduct through the 
Yoga of renunciation, these great ones attain to unmortoJity in this 
very life and when their bodies disintegrate at death, they attain to 
liberation.’* This liberation aAer death is Mukih Moksha is libera¬ 
tion from desires in this life after their fulfilment through Dharma, 
Ariha, and Karma; Mukll is liberetioo from the ^e of birth and 
death because no desires are left for I be fulfilment of which birth 
and death axe necessary. Marma, Artha, and Kamoast fot Moksha 
aad Moksha is for MukH. 

With a view to achieving the fourfold objectives of Dharma, 
Artha, Kama^ and Moksha one's life the Ashrama system was evolv¬ 
ed. Herein material well-being or Abhyudaya was realized through 
Grihasiha by earning end eojoying, and spiritual well-being or 
Nlshreyasa through Vanaprastha and Saayasa, that is, by detaching 
and renouncing. Abhyudaya and Wshreyasa both together completed 
the cycle of life. Mimamsa Darshana defines Dharma as that way 
of life which leads ro Abhyudaya fyaaier'al well-being) and Nishreyasa 
(spiritual well-being).* i^lidasa, the great Indian poet, speaking of 

ftoRMntg Tf? ^lUI: 11 

* tflVftftftVdIvf: ?r^T?nfirTT?^ I 
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the Uncage of King Ragbu says r 'It was customaiy for his dcscen- 
daats to live a life of study and endurance ia childhood, to Indulge ia 
sensual pleasures in youth, to develop detachment in old age, and 
after renouncing the world to give up their mortal coil rn the end 
by yogo.'^ Three-fourths of the lives of Vedic citjzeos were spent 
in coming and enjoying which went a long way to open their eyes 
to the bard reoliltcs oHilb as well ns the hollowness o/tho world 
of matter and sense-objects. Is it any wonder that in such on otmos- 
piiem every soul fed the dying spark of its earthly lifh with the 
obluCioQ of Moksha? 

Life of a DiscipHnod Probationer 

How could one be (rained in or drilled into such a schema 
of life witliout being a disciplined probationer? Vedic culture 
had evolved o system of education known as tlie Guriikvla 
system for inculcating ihis discipline into the mind of the 
neophyte. The pupil was called Antc'/asln. Anlt means ioside, 
Vash: means one who resides. Thus the pupil was one who 
resided in the innermost being of the preceptor, He moulded 
hiinself in the pattern cet for him by hit teacher. This wat 
hU discipline. 

When a pupil approached a teacher for fnltiatioa he carried in 
his hands dry sticks signifying a mind that is not lit with know¬ 
ledge. but which gets enlightened by contact with the teacher as (be 
fuel gets igniled when placed in fire. The relationship between the 
teacher and the taught was de^)er than that subsisting between 
the father and son. The teacher gave a definite direction to die Ufa 
of (ho student. The Hfe of Brahmacliarya that a student led under 
the guidance of his Guru developed in him a personality and 
character. Tliroughout his entire course of study, day and night, 
personal contact between tliem was a sint qua tion of this system of 
education. This personal contact betwe^ die teacher and (he taught 
as envisaged In the Gurukuta system of education was so important 
that the Atbarva Veda assigned the role of a mother to chetcacber. 
AC the time of initiation the teacher like the mother was supposed to 
bear Che child in the womb of his knowledge and thereafter rear the 
pupil on the milk of his knowledge; thus imparting to biro 
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a personality end cbancter.^ nightly did a Jesuit proclaim; 'Leave 
youi child with me Tor the first seven years end (hen take him away 
if you like, hut be sure that for the rest of his life ho will ever remain 
mine/ 

As the words disciple nod diaciptinc are derived from (ho 
same root» ^milarly the Sansknt word etymologically 

means one who is disciplined. In u world where teachers 
themselves lack discipline how enn they expect choir students not 
to emulate them? In Chhandogyu Upanlshiid tJicre is a mention 
ofTndr&and Virochana going to Fnijupnu for inillntlon into Che 
secret of Aima. They stayed with him for iliiriy'two years under 
his strict guidance and discipline. It was not a bookish knowledge 
chat one came to leam from one's Guru. It was the inner light 
that had to be lit, it was the hidden treasure of the soul that 
had (0 be searched for, and it was essentially Uiis that enabled 
the teacher to give a definite turn to the life of the young pro¬ 
bationer. A Srahmaeharl having learnt and understood the coo* 
tents of innumerable books was called a MmHrovld, that is, one 
who was acquainted with the knowledge contuined in the books. He 
was also called Viefya Snotaka which means one who had graduated 
in humanities and sciences. 

But the one who understood the real nature of the self was called 
Atmavid or one who was acquainted with Atma the inner being. He 
was also colled Vraio Snotaka or one who has passed through the 
prescribed discipline for the realization of one's spirinml nature. The 
ultimate object of a teacher was to eoklndle the spark of spiritual 
feaowiedge lying dormant in the heart of the disciple. According 
Co the Vedlc philosophy, this Ilfb in human form was a rare occasion 
we had been gifted with for self-realisation, which if missed wos 
nothing short of a calamity. We have passed through various lives, 
dying and being boro again, imprisoned in an iatermioable cycle. 
The human life which gives us freedom is an occasion for Muktl 
oc liberation. This opportunity should on no account be lost. 
All piepareduese should be made for Mck^ha or release from (he 
bondages of Artha and for Moksha or release from the 

desires of acquisitiveness aud sensual pleasures in this life leads 
to Mukii or liberation in the life to come. 

(snrr., tt-h-f) 
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A$ tlie nudle of the magnetic compass oHer voscillaiion comes (o 
fcst with its points settled &om north to south, similarly under 
the disciplined guiilioce of cbeic teachers a persoonlity and character 
used to develop in die minds of the young geiierstioo of Vedic times. 
This cnoblcd them to turn to detachment and renunciation after 
htiving fully lived and enjoyed the world of matter and sense* 
plcuburcs. Such a discipline was conceivable because the whole of 
tlio lilb of a young man retired in Vcdic culture passed through 
SttiiJtkorns, that Is, conditionings of the mind through puiticulur 
social improslon forming modes or behaviours. And consequently 
one c<iuld readily accept the truditiomil way of life without a demur. 
It was on account of tlicsc frequunC hammerings or impressions on 
the mind through SwrikartLi, that the ot^xiive to be achieved was 
the rculixallon and liberation of Che souJ» that one instinctively 
treated die acquisition of /trihci and indulgence in Kwiia, as a hou9> 
holder. Rfi only lemponiry nehievements in the school of life. 
The main object was the attainment of Mvkslia or the release 
from all earthly ties and bondages. According to Vedic culture, this 
WAS the spiritual direction In the evolution of the soul towards 
which every endeavour had to be nuide, 

Suppression or Release of Vasiinas (Desires) 

One is confronted here with the dilemma as to whether the 
Vasaitos or desires run out their course by fuUiImenc alone or 
wJtethcr they have to bo eradicated by suppression also. Modem 
psyciiologists, particularly Freudian psycho-analysts, claim that 
desires exhaust their force by fulfilment atone, suppression drives 
them into the subconscious and instead of eradicating, activates 
tliem. These suppressed desires express thcnoselvcs in various forms 
and affect our Miavlour. Sexual desire being antl*sodal in its naked 
form, and at the same time being most irresistible, is suppressed 
only oaaccoimt of social conveotlODS. But, says Freud, it iavariably 
turns out to be only a futile attempt, because the desire exhibits 
itself in manifold other ways; for example, it may even res tilt io 
mental derangement. Frieads and neighbours cannot find out the 
cause of this mental aberration, but tlie truth is known to the psycho¬ 
analyst who attributes this to the suppression of desire. 

But the above is only one school of thought. The other school 
of thought isr the more the Farofiar are indulged in, the more 
are they enkindled. Desires are like the flame of a Art. Enjoyment 
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of seasC'ObJsc^s i& like coiui^ing fu^ lo cKe flame for Che confla¬ 
gration to gather screagth. Just as Hre can be extinguished either 
by withholding from it the combustible macerjol or by deluging it 
with water, so desires and cravings can be set at naught only by 
developing h sense of detachment and a feeling of renunciation. 
Is the hfahabharata we come across a fable of Yay ati whose yearnings 
for sensual enjoyment knew no bounds. Not only did he enjoy his 
whole lilb ihrou^, but when old age knocked at his door ho pjeaded 
of his sons to transfer their lives to him in order that he could be able 
to have his yet unfulflUcd desires satUflccl. But to liis astonishment 
he realised that the more he indulged in sense-cnjoymcnts the more 
did the decree ilart up and though the lives doled out to him by 
his sons to an end, bis ocean of desires still continued to lush 
forth its angry waves towards him. 

Which of these two contradictory views is correct? The Freudiao 
view that the ship of desire drops its anchor after runrung its 
course through the waters offulhlmetu bolds its sway in the modern 
world. But the experience of Yayatl that desires grow stronger and 
stronger by every fulhlmeot Is no less a challenge. The why and the 
wherefore of both is the same. Both strive to get over the excitement 
of desiR that holds the mind in Its iron grip, one by fulhlmcnc. the 
other by the suppression or renionciatioa of It The psyebo-aruilyst 
confronts the rcnunciationist with the fact that after casting aside 
layer after layer of the mind the suppressed desire will be seen hid¬ 
den no doubt but aclive in the mneimost recesses of the sub¬ 
conscious. It will be ready to come to the surfbee in its naked form 
or in disguise the very moment a person is off his guard. The itoun- 
clationin on the other hand refbtes the psycho-analyst by the obvious 
fact that ao amount of satUfacdon of Vasana ox desire ushers in 
peace of mind, but instead the fulfilment of a desire gives rise 
to a demaad for further indulgence and fulfflmcDt Is the psycho¬ 
analyst right or is the renunclntionist right? 

What Is the foundation on which both these schools of thought 
rest? The kernel of both these theories is experience; the one 
submitting that experience supports the psycbo-analytical theory, 
and the other claiming that experience itself went la favour of the 
theory of suppression and renuaciation. Let us see by analysis what 
is our persouai experience in the matter. 

It is doubtlessly true that once an excitement occasioned by 
a desire maolfests Itself, it does cot disappear until and unless it 
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finds sadsfaciion in ono way or tba other. Suppm&ion is not the 
method for the eradication of a desire. A child who is crying for 
a toy will oot quieten down till he gets what he wants. He will 
not even accept a better substitute. He is adomaat (hat his desire 
must be fuiriUcd> otherwise he will create trouble for his parents. 
The same is (ho case with older people, only their cries assume 
another form. Unfulfilled desire makes the child shout at the top 
of his voice, while we insimilnr conditions suffer from subdued sobs 
and sl^]s. Eapcrlcnco corroborates the fact that excitement of 
desire subsides only when it is fulfilled, otherwise it leaves a train 
of irritability behind, 

But this coin of experience hns the other side also which has to be 
considered. There is no denying that any desire ooce fulfilled is 
set at rest, but the other fact is that ahet an interval it again gets 
animated. Unfortunately, being once fulfilled it does not let a man 
rest In peace for long, as phoenix-Like it rises from its ashes and 
though supposed to be dead, it dies not. But ratherjuataa mao sleeps 
only to be up again, and alternates between sleep and wakefulness, 
similarly, desire after fulfilment is lulled into quietude but after an 
intern! comes back to life again. Ho doubt it is true (hat the 
intensity of the specific desire after every resuscitatioo grows weaker 
and weaker. But the cause of this gradual enfeeblement is not the 
subsidence of desire, rather It can be attributed to the deciiae 
in the capacity of the physical senses which are the instruments 
through which one seeks Its fulfilment. 

Wc must realize that there are two forces with which we have to 
reckon while analyzing our personal experience with regard to the 
gathering iniensicy or gradual weakening of the desire: cne is psy- 
chological and the other is physiological. Vasana or the desire pro> 
per is psychological but the physical capacity to folfil the de^ 
through the instrumentality of the senses is physiological. Desires 
automatically subside with the gradual incapacitation of the five 
seoses of enjoyment. Moreover, experience also leads SQpport to the 
view that each time we indulge in a sensual desire, the capacity of its 
correspondiog sense for physical enjoymeat decreases. Weakness of 
senses weakens the desire, repeated indulgence m desire weakens the 
senses. Psychologically analysed this is considered to be the desire- 
sense relationship which is within everybody's personal experience. 

But is this an Ideal situation for anybody to find oneself in? 
This situatioQ means that Vasana is on the wane, not due to the 
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cttatlishment of the innw peace of mind which is ttactly whftt 
should have happened «s a logical sequence of tlie Ailfllment of 
the various deaires. but only that the enjoying capacity of the senses 
has decreased. And (his means that die Vosana can end docs keep 
the mind ia os disturbed a state rs before. Whereas, previously 
ore indulged in physical enjoyment through the senses, attar their 
tncapacimtion the indulgence persists through the mind. The 
ideal situation would be for the senses to maintain their vigour, 
but for the yosfvia to disappear and Ictivc the mind in n state of 
unperturbed tranquillity. And such a situation cun never come tibout 
by persistent indulgence in scnse^objccts. Frequent indulgence 
attenuates the Intensity of desire no doubt, but it also cncrvtucs 
the nmn physically. A person should renuin physically sound, but 
the desire should cease to disturb Ms mind; It is this and oniy this 
(hat can be put on the elevated pedestal of a desideratum. How 
eon this be achieved? 

Yedic culture had foimd a solution to this dilemma. It did accept 
the cootention of the psyclio-anolyst that by merely saying *rc- 
oouQced’ the desires are not and cannot be renounced. Attachment 
is necessary before renunciation, for one renounces only thuc tiling 

wMch one is attached to. Experiesce shows thot detachment 
and reauDciation are the inevitable sequences of attachment imd 
piiTTuit, and hence their appearance at some time or the other in the 
cycle oflife should never be doubted. Bui the question of oil quos* 
tioDS is: when should one recounceor when should one detach one’s 
self from worldly objects? Should the renunciation take place when 
Che senses have become iocopocitated. or should it take place when 
the body, mind, and senses are healthy and sound? It was a loudly 
proclaimed verdict of Vcdic culture that the most appropriate 
occasion for the renunciatiofl of desire was at the time when all 
the senses were iatacl and in full possession of their vigour. The 
very purpose of the creation of the world and its objects could have 
been aonc other than enjoyment It was therefore not to be spurned 
or haled. Ariha and Kama were enjoined upon every householder 
and accomplishmeat in the production of wealth together with the 
building up of a happy married life were sung with loud praises, 
this being known a$ Abhyudaya (material well-being). But Vedic 
culture sounded a note of warning tliat the terminus was approached 
at a point beyond which one should not and could not go which was 
known as iilshrcyas (spiritual well-being). Unrestricted and un- 
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hindered fulfilment of desires ultimately enervates oo doubt, but if 
renunciation has to come as it must, it should be brought about 
before physical ruination overtakes a mar. Chaucer echoed the 
sjimc sentiment wlion he said, 'beiiar the rod thai bends, by force 
inclined» Than one that breaks.' 

Tlie propounders of Vcdic cuUure, basing their judgntoit oa per- 
sonid experience, had concluded ttuu tberu were two stages In the 
drama of dcsiro fulfilment. In the initial stage, when the person 
is ut the threshold of life, desire is at its climax and it must be fuiniied 
bccaup? It gi'ips the nmn widi an Imperative and a compelling necc»< 
slty. Vcdic culture had chalked out a scheme of life in which Uiere 
was ample scope for the sutisfacu'on of almost each and every desire 
that a young man could cherish. A cmirricd Ufb provided for n 
full taste of scnsC'pletisurea and sex satisfaction, But if one were to 
make iifb a round of Eclf^indulgenco on the psycho-anolytlc plea 
that desire unfulfilled or sirppressed would give rise to aeurc^, 
then, though the desire may subside by fulfilmcni, yet ihe enjoy¬ 
ment nipacity of the senses will also be brouglit to a low ebb. 
The aim should be to eradicate tlie Vasana, not to enervate tlie facul¬ 
ties. It was at this point that Vedie culture tackled tUo problem, 
it said that the fuifitment of desire exposed to the view the very 
psychological nature of the desire. The truth is that desire no doubt 
subsides nBer finding fulfilment, but after an interval the monster 
of desire again issues us his challenge, and once again having cou- 
quered us will sit tight to ploy the some game over end over again 
with us. And so, do we wish, all our lifb, to remain In a spot which 
IS easily accessible tc this monster, for him to swoop down at any 
time and snatch away his prey, or do we want to destroy him ones 
and for all? In other words, the main question is: can we stop 
the cycle of Uiis rise and subsidence of desire at any particular 
point and come out of it? Or is one destined to remain only a passive 
spectator, a poor player upon the stage of time dominated by 
psychic forces? What does experience corroboraio? And this 
brings u$ to the second stage of desire fulfilment 

An analysis of this second stage of desire fulfilment reveals 
that it is constituted of two parts. Firstly, there is the cycle of 
subsidence and rise; and secondly, every succeeding rise is of less 
strength than the previous one with a positively directed movement 
towards ultimate nullity or total subsidence. Both the materialist 
and the spiritualist agree that this cycle must be broken; the ooly 
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problems that rem&m Bit, bow. wh&n.aod at what stage should one 
ti7 10 Eenoin&te Uxo cyde. In ihe perspective of psychoanalysis, 
this cycle can bo ended only by repeatedly taking recourse to the 
fulfilment and satisfaction of desire. Vedie culture, on the other 
hand, asserted that constant /Vlfilment blunted the very edge of desire 
and made it easier for one to put one's foot on the point at which it is 
possible to break the cycle of subsidence and rise. Thus one entered 
into a brave new world of renunciation having freed Iho mind from 
oil its iron clutches. Every succeeding AjlHlmcnt of desire exposes 
its hollowness and sliould prepare the mind for detachment and 
renimciallort. It Is only the weak will winch cannot sttind up to 
the challenge of even this enfeebled and weakling of a desire. 
Why should not a desire out of which all Ihe wind is gone be suppres- 
sed once and for aJl by a positively detennioed effort? 

Experience teaches us that every fulfilment of desire must be foU 
lowed by its subsidence. This is the inevitable law of the spirit. 
Why should not we. ihcrefore, hold oa ti^dy to the reins of the 
senses to prevent the cluirioc of passions from bnog once again 
swept off its wheels into tl^ fury of sensc^indulgence? The knowledge 
of the fact that PravrUfl will again follow Nivriui, as rise must again 
follow subsidence, should prompt one to settle down In NmilU. 
subsidence, detachment, and ronunciadon and not be tossed about 
for ever In the torrential storms raised by the Vasarm. Vedie 
culture admitted that desires do not die out without seeking satis> 
faction, that unfulfilled desires seek refuge in the subconscious 
where ih^ keep very much olive and kicking, that they are very 
often the cause of menial aberration. But it stressed that all this 
happens only when there is no fullilmcnt of the desires or if they are 
prematurely renounced. If. however, desires are renounced or even 
suppressed aAer having had their caste once, twice, thrice, intelli¬ 
gently not blindly, then the very ebb and low is taken out of them 
and their suppression can create no neurosis. In such a situation 
Iniriya Pmmtn or strict control of the souses is enjoined. After all. 
man is not a beast. Besides instinct he is endowed with lotelligeace. 
Shonkaracharya baa said Chat intelligence is a fire that reduces 
Vasar^Qs to ashes. On u certain occasion, the Buddha also gave 
expression to a similar thought saying: 'Just as a tree with firm 
toots, even though hewn down will sprout again, so also until and 
unless iatent craving be not rooted out, it must spring up ag&Ia and 
agais. Hence cut off the root with wisdom.’ This sounds like 
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psychO'therapy postulating that knowledge of tension removes 
tension. We shell deal with this in a later chapter. 

As regards Vasoim there are only two aliersntivea le^ to a man. 
He could let himself be preyed upon by seosuol desires and passions 
which ultimately make a physical wreck of him. Otherwise having 
enjoyed the world of matter and scnsc-objects when a natural feeliog 
of detachment and reoundation dawns upon the mind ho should 
make a determined endeavour to setdo down in that state of equili¬ 
brium. He should realize that desires have been Ms guests on roo 
many occasions and ate now no more welcome. Thus a person 
could Jump o(T the neighing steed of desires without getting physi¬ 
cally incapaciiutcd nor would the suppression of desires made lifeless 
by intelligence result In neurosis. Thus did Vedic culture bring about 
a synthesis between rank materialism nod rank spiritualism. This 
we have termed &s material splritiialismi on the basis of that very 
experience which psycho-analysis claims to be the foimdotion of 
its philosophical contribution towards the cure of neurosis and 
other mental ailments. The whole scheme of life planned by Vedic 
seers was based upon the Ideology of material spItltuaUsoi, which 
is nothing else but another phraseology for the central thought 
of this culture, namely, Enjoyment—Non-Attachment—Renuncia¬ 
tion. 

During the course of history, humanity has been striving bard 
to solve its manifold problems created by the living and the non¬ 
living worlds. In the world of the living we have to solve the pro¬ 
blems of the individual and the society. What is the aim and object 
of man as an individual entity? Why is he born? Is he only a play 
of atomic forces or is there some deeper design? What are his rela¬ 
tions with society? As regards the non-living world otzr problems 
arc: what is the purpose of creation? Is the world a reality to be 
enjoyed or is it only a non-reality to be renounced? What should 
be our attitude towaids the world of matter and its objects? Prom 
the norm of culture, our sliould-be ottrtude even in the modem 
age towards the world of matter and sense-objects can best be 
summed up in the words of Matthew Arnold: 'Culture admits 
the necessity of the movement towards fortuno>making and ex¬ 
aggerated industrialism, readily allows that the future may derive 
benefit from It; but insists, at the same time, that tiie passing genera¬ 
tions of industrialists,—forming for the most part, the stout main 
body of Philistinism,— are sacrificed to IL* 
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All thftso individual, socjqJ, psychological, and philoMphical 
problems together with their solutions are reflected in (he cultural 
Life of a nation. Culture Is the flttevipt of n nation to enshrine 
into the livea of its people Utc very idccloglcs it hns evolved by way 
of solutions to the problems it has had to face. Wo have made un 
attempt in this book to throw light on the cultural outlook of tl\c 
sociologists of Vedic times who hud developed a pauem of culture 
based upon it synthesis between mnteriahsm and sinritiutllsm. flul 
we never claim that this is the final word in social history. Society 
like fin individual behaves as nn organi.sm. It faces Its pro]>lu(ns. 
makes experiments, acecpis the favourable, and rejects the unfavour* 
able solutions. 

Different nations and countries passing through u process of 
experience and cxporinient may arrive at di^erent conclusions, 
bnt the experiences and conclusions of others art olwoys helpful 
in correcting the errors we ourselves ore liable to make. The ideo¬ 
logies and solutions that humanity has arrived at today are not the 
same as tb^ wore a hundred years ago, though the problems have 
not nmtcrially changed, fiidin had evolved certain ideologies und 
solutions by way of the development of Vedic culture which was 
a synthetic approach between the two extremely opposite views on 
life. Other nations of the world luivc also grappled with these pro¬ 
blems and have Arrived at their own conclusions. Would that 
the makers of the modem age took a leaf cut of tho book of tlie 
wisdom of Vedic Rishis and saw that the world of today could in 
any way be benefited by the cultural experiments made by India’s 
seges thousands of years ago. Thus atone by lending and borrowing 
can humotiily m&rcli on towards Its cherished goal of self-realization 
and fulfilment. In the words of Matthew Arnold we may say: 
'The great men of culture are those who have had n passion for 
diffusing, for making prevail, for carrying front one end of society 
to the other, the best knowledge, the best ideas of their time.' And 
so the whed of culture spins and forges its way through the meshes 
and labyrinths of time because in the words of the sanus thinker: 
‘It is not satisfied till we all come to a perfect nmn; it knows tl\a( 
(he sweetness and light of tho few musi be imperfect umil the 
raw aod unkirxdlcd masses of humanity are touted with ssvcct- 
neas and light,' 
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TRANSCENDEN'fAL NATURE OF YOGA—A PEEP WITHIN 

IT IS n cl ntm of Vcdic cultu l e ihnt despi te the mnieri a 1 body being 
on irTCfutnblc reality, whose needs and w^Ubciug con bo 

ignored only to die detriment of lifb itseir, it Is still subservient 
to and a mouiiK for the dovclopmcnt of the mind and soul. This is 
borno out by the oITcct and control that the mind has on the body 
und iU orgarui. It wto onco believed lluit the nilmcRts of the body 
were entirely physical. Dut the e:iperlmcnts of psyeho*therapy 
wen t a long way in proving dm I phyti^ d iseoscs had psychic origins, 
for instance, indigestion, cooslipailon, skin diseases, have ell been 
tiaccablc to disturbances of the mind. 

Western Outlook about (he Mind 

The statement of the famous German therapist Dr. Groddcck that 
die major diseases of the human race are traceable to the uncoD- 
scious mind has been corroborated by the latest experiments in 
psychO'thcrapy. The discovery that a healthy mind is the pre-requi* 
site of A healthy body and that an unhealthy m tnd results in An iin> 
healthy body led a band of Western psychologists headed by Sig¬ 
mund Freud to an intensive study of the mind. Their psychology 
came to be known as p^ho^nnlysis. Some of the conclusions 
lliesc psycho-Aimlysts arrived at were as follows: 

Mind has thiee fields or areas or states, namely, the unconscious, 
the pro-conscious, and the conscious. 

The uDConsdons is the teceptade of our entire past experience 
and includes pre-natal as well as racial experiences. 

Tlte p re-conscious is the threshold between thb unconsciout and 
the conscious. It contains material which though exisdag ia it is 
yet not in the conscious state at the moment but caa be recalled 
at will. For iustance, I attended a meeting yesterday. At this very 
moment of writing I am not conscious of it, but if I wish 1 can recall 
it because this fact is in my pre-eoosdoua 

Ttie conscious contains material of which we aro aware is the 
waking state. 

Besides the unconscious, pre<oasciou5, and consdons, Freud used 
three other terms, namely, Id, £go, and Super-ego. What are these? 
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Id signifin uBkDown de&lres lyiog dormant in tbe Dnconscioud 
area ol the mind. Thii area of the mind is called the unconscious 
because we ore not conedous of the very existence of these desires, 
and the desires thiit it contnins are called the Id. 

Ego is deHnod by Frtud as « coheroit organisation of mental 
processes. The unconscious is supposed to contain the unknown, 
but if anything, it only cootnlns an incoherent accretion of mental 
processes. Reason and judgement do not opemto in it. As regards 
the Ego, it is in contact with the exterior world of reality and hence 
i t is a coherent process of the mind. Reason, j ud gemenc, and d Iscre- 
don operate in it. This Ego is neither the unconscious nor (ho con¬ 
scious mind, r^ud defined Ego as that part of the mind which rests 
upon the Id but is not as unknown and as irrational a$ the Id 

Super-ego is the development of the rational self which gradually 
unfolds itself in Uib as the child comes into contact with the environ' 
raent. At first the child tries to assert himself but gradually he begins 
to realize that he has to adjust himself Co the pattern set before him 
by his parents and teachers. The ideal, the standard, the pattern 
whidi his ^dete set before him becomes a Super'Ogo to which he 
tries to conform hJa behaviour. First (his pattern, ideal, or code of 
conduct is sec before him by the parents, then by hJs teachers, and 
lastly by the cominujiicy and social environment This Is his moral 
sense or conscience. 

Though it nay appear that the unconscious is the Id, the pre- 
oonsciousis the Ego, and the conscious is the Super-ego. butthepsy- 
ehO'aoalysis have tried to differentiate them. The uncooscious, the 
pm-consdous, and the conscious are the areas, the fields, or the states 
of the mind, and the Id, the Ego, and the Super-ego are the contents 
of these areas. Or in other words the Id, the Ego, ond the Super-ego 
fit themselves into the vacuums of (he uttoonscious, the pre-consci- 
ou$, and the conscious areas of the mind. 

Let us see how this Freudian mBchanlsm of the mind afects our 
day to day life: 

According to Freud's theory ideas coma to us from two sources, 
either they originate from within or they come from without. If 
they originate from within, their source is the vaconscious which 
is ^0 repository of the unknown instbets nod desires. From the 
unconscious they pass freely through the pre-consdous to the con¬ 
scious, and if they are found to be out ofbannony with the Super¬ 
ego, they are pushed back into the uosconscious. This, Freud 
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caJled suppression. Id iho second case they come from 'wichoui, 
demanding of tlie mind to act upon them> but If they are cot approv¬ 
ed by the Super-ego or the standards or patterns accepted by die 
mind, they are also pushed back into the unconscious. This. Freud 
called repression. 

Thus suppression is a coDScioui 5>rocess, repression is an 
unconscious process. We suppress or push backwards the unsocial, 
unethicfO desires which originate from witliin the unconsdoas area 
of our mind and try to make their way to the rorefronl of the con* 
sclous. Tills we do with Aill awareness. But nvc repress the unsocial 
and unethieel desires originating from without. This wo do automa¬ 
tically because if they were realized they would put us to shame. This 
deliberate suppression and automatic repression of unwanted desires 
is called censoring by the mind. 

But does suppression and repression destroy the unsocial, un¬ 
ethical, unhealthy, and immoral desires? Freud says: *Mo I' 

These desires which are repugnant to die Soper-cgo are safely 
nursed by the unconscious and, instend of remainutg dormant, 
become active and energized by a force inherent in the unconscious 
which in Freudian terminology is called the Ubido. AH forms of 
liking and loving, all forms of enthusiasm, all zest is the maoifestfl- 
(ion of the libido. 

When desires are suppressed or repressed and do not find an 
outlet, they gel energized with the libido and continue to agitate the 
mind in the form of complexes and tensions. Fsyclio-therapy has 
devised techniques to deal with these complexes and tensions which 
ore deep-seated in tbe so-called slumbering unconscious, ijut which 
none (he Jess are themselves active. The psycho-onnlytie theory is 
that as and when the origin of these complexes and tensions is 
brought to the consdous area, they automatically disappear, and 
the mind freshens Itself once again and comes ioto its normal state, 
Freud imbued this idea from Breuer, a nerve specialist, who nar¬ 
rated to him an interestiog ease of a woman who suffered from 
disorders of speech. She was cured of her symptoms permanendy 
after she was hypnotized and whilst in that condition she trnced 
back the origin of the symptoms. The discovery made by Freud 
was that when symptoms arc brought from tbe unccnscious mind to 
the conscious, and then traced back to (heir origin, they automatical¬ 
ly disappear and the patient is cured, Fc order to bring about this 
state in a patient the ^ief tool employed by die psycho-analyst is 
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that ot'^ircc associatiaa.’ Tiie patient is asked to relax aod is aJIcpwed 
to utter without rcstromi whatsoever corner uppermost in his mind. 
Thus, the patient in his relaxed mood gives a hint to the ancilj^t as 
to the origin of the tension which till yet was dormootly lodged In 
his unconscious. But with its sow being brought to the conscious 
state of the mind, the tension dUsolvee itsdf without m eCTort ond 
the mind is immediuicly set nc peace and rest. 

The object of psycho-ihcmpy, which is htiscd on Freudian psycho- 
muiiysis. is to remove tire complexes and tensions of the sick mind 
as they arc responsible Tor most of the physical iind mental ailments 
that humanity is prone to. This science took its birth in the West 
about half a century ago. but thousands of years ngo Indian saints 
aod sages in (ho Bast bad evolved a science known os Yoga. The prln* 
cipal aim and object of Yoga was the cultivation of a bcatthy mind 
as they were convineed that the health of the body depended upon 
the frame or bent of tbe mmd. Let us sec wbat was tbeir ideology 
about tbe mind. 

Indian Outlook about (bo Mind 

According to Indian psychologists, mind has four areas or 
states: Almkara. QiUla. Manas, and Bufit/hi. We have dealt with 
Ahemkara in a previous Chapter. There it was stated that cosmic 
evoluiioo started with Prakriti or mailer, and in the process, con- 
Bcioutness manifested itself in tbe form of Ahankara, individuality 
or separate existence. Ahankeuxi was the liret, the primary, or rudi- 
aenCary form of an rndlvidunJ and separate exlsceocc, as previous 
to it. all was homogeocous or ooe moss without heterogeneity. 
As Ahankara was the product of matter it may be called tbe uncon¬ 
scious. but as ic was to give birth to the mind it may also be called 
the conscious. 

To al I in te nts and pu rposes it may be compared to the Id of Freud 
with one difference. According to Freud. Id was prlmarUy sexual, 
besides being partly conscious and partly unconscious; to Indian 
psychologists Ahankara, which is the base in the mental structures, 
may be paraphrased as 'a will to power.’ Ahankara means l-ness, 
iodividuality, or separate existence. Tills reminds vs of tire contro¬ 
versy between Sigmund Freud and Alfred Adler in which the former 
held (bat sex was tbe driving force in evolution, whereas the letter 
held that it was not sex, hut the ‘will lo power* that was operating 
as the driving force. In other words. Indian psychology was at ooe 
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'With Alder when iCSRid thftt Ahaitkafa was aiihe base ofall evolution^ 
ary processes. Sex appears dommatingly at acerUiii stage in life nod 
disrippcars ft Peer having fulfUled its purpose, but Ahankcra, that is, 
l*ness or ‘wiU to power* never leaves the man or the nnimal from 
birth to death. 

The next stage in the manifcalation of consciousness is 
The words Cliti/a and Clicraiia are derived from the same root 
moaning consciousness. China corresponds to the prc<on8cjous 
of psycho-analysis. China, nccoiding to Yoga philosophy, is the 
repository of V/iiHs or instinctive impulses. Tlie first element 
conunon to the nnlmalo and inanimate world is tlut is, 

iadividimlity, separate existence, or Vfll to power'; a conception 
carried even to the iniuilmnto world by the Stmkhya philosophy 
which was not drenrvti of even by Adler. This is the basis of evolu¬ 
tion. Next to Ahofikara comes China or a state of consciousness in 
which all the instinctive impulses or Vriuis manirest themselves. 
Indian psychologists said that these impulses wciv dual is nature, 
they always manifested themselves in opposite pairs; for jnstanc^ 
violence had its opposite In non-violence, love had its opposite 
is liate, greed had its opposite In generosity or sacrifice. 

TTic state of consciousness that remained bewildered and surround¬ 
ed by these opposite pairs of impulses was called the Maaos. It 
IS a state of indecision. Manas has always two alternatives before it, 
either to do this or to do that. This is the third state of conscious* 
oess, a state of conflict 

The fourtli state of consciousness Is that of Sufirihi or decision 
when all the conllicta are resolved and one comes into the areas of 
clear judgement. 

These then are the four states of coosciousacss from the un¬ 
conscious to the pro-coDscious China and tho conscious 

Manas and SudHhl. They are collectively known to Indian psycho¬ 
logists as Aiiiah Karana Chalushfaya or the four internal organs or 
integral parts of the soul. 

Whilst discussing psycho-analysis we had stated that besides the 
Id, Ego, and Super-ego, Freud postulated a general basic energy 
wbicli is styled by him as libido. Freud regarded the libido as purely 
sexual in origin, but later on the cocicept was widened and was inter¬ 
preted as a sort of basic energy which gave stusulus, life, eoihuaiasm, 
and zest to ail that was wlthm the sphere of consciousness, Ln this 
wider sense Ahankara. China, Manas, and Buddhl which are the pro* 
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ducts of subtle matter are animated by a basic energy culled the 
Alma or the soul or libido in Freudian terminology. Tims to com¬ 
pare soul with libido is & crude comparison but we should bear in 
mind that this compahson is condned only to the concept of energiz¬ 
ing the dilTcrent levels of consciousness. Afiaa Is an energizing 
force, libido is also nn energizing force. Tho compurison is 
only to this extent. Western psychology shuts out the concept of 
the soul from the domain of its investigiitions, but it is the main 
object of study for Indian psychology, particularly for those who 
are interested in Yoga. 

The DlfFcrcncu between the Wcntcni and I be rndlan Outlook on Mind 
Psycho-analysis originated &nd developed in the West essentially 
as a cure for the sick. TIte system it developed for coring physical 
and mental diseases is called psycho-therapy. The main problems 
it dealt with were those of neurosis, tensions* nervpiis breakdowns, 
etc. Even now the psycho-analytic clinics cater to the needs of 
anxiety and tension ridden people. Handling of diScult children is 
also within its range. But Indian psychologists who developed the 
science of Yoga did so, not to cure the sick but to place before the 
world a science of spiritual awakening for normal people, ft wuh 
not an experiment on the patients sulTering from physical or mcnUil 
ailments to free them from their diseases, but a system of training 
healthy young men, to awaken in them the awareness of spiritual 
consciousness. Psycho-therapy is curative, Yoga Is preventive; 
psyclio-thexapy is meant ojily for a few who are stick. Yoga is ine;mt 
for one and all, the normal nnd the sick. Psycho-thempy is not u 
part of one’s education, it is a profession, but Yoga according 
to the Indian conception is an integral part of one's cducaUnn os 
it leads to personaUiy integration and spiritual awareness. The 
function of psycho-therapy Is negative m so far as it hdps the patient 
to get rid of mental symptomSi tbe function of Yoga is positive 
because it helps the Initiate to scale the spiritual heights of self- 
realization. 

The Problem of Psycho-Therapy and Yoga System 
Although the psydro-therapist a>id the Yogic Guru peep into ooo 
and tbe same wonderland of human problemSi they do so through 
two different looking fusses. Psycho-thempy with its techniques 
aims at tbe frte-psyche. mind free from all Unsioos and complexes 
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yoga also olnxs at Lhe libenition of the mmd or as it is 

called. Kaivaly-a is derived trom the word Kevala which means alone, 
single, one with out u second. The soul is overpowered and over¬ 
shadowed with instincts, de&tres. impulses, urges, cravings, of the 
mind, hut when il is free Irom them, it comes iato its own. in iu 
original untainted state ol consciousness which the Yogis call 
Kalvol}'n. 

The problem facing psychCKinnlytas is the one pertaining (o de¬ 
sires. UiiruUillcd desires, svipprcsscd or repressed, ore lodged in the 
unconscious creating complexes and tensions which result in tlie 
irriuition and (he hnbulnncc of inind in an Individual. Tlte problem 
according to the Indian psephologists is that of K<uwa. hfsA is 
inextricably bound by his present and past Karnws which are the 
prototype of Freud urn suppressed and repressed dosires. The 
devising of a method for breaking open Che ^tain of Karmas or 
desires whidi holds n^an hnnly in its iron grip is the solution to the 
problem which Yoga philosophy ns well os psycho-nnalysis have to 
combat with. Yoga philosophy goes much ^eper in intensifying 
the problem because Karma brings with it a much wider held under 
survey ilmn o mere small orchard of unfruetTying desires. Karma 
envelopes the entiio (irt course of a soul, embracing all the past, 
present, and future. As such, the probJem for the Indian psydto* 
logisi of disengaging a soul from the entangicmems of Kottw 
is much more serious imd extensive than the problem of the psycho- 
thcrupist who has to deal wiili the suppressed and the repressed 
impulses of this iifb only. Karma includes desires but desires do not 
include Karma, and even so Yoga includes psycho-therapy but 
psycho-therapy docs not indude yoga- 

The Solution Offered by Psycho-Thortpy and Yoga Syitem 

The solution lo the problem offered by psycho-tlierapy Is to trace 
the origin of the trouble. This could be done by tlie patient in hyp¬ 
nosis. Breuer and Freud depended upon this method for some time, 
but Freud was not satisfied with it Though the patient trseed the 
origin of the trouble during hypnosis yet during waking conscious¬ 
ness he did not remember the origin, and unless he knew it in waking 
consciousness tbc cure was either not cfTected or was not permanent. 
He, therefore, developed his own technique whereby the patient 
could trace the origin of the trouble during waking cotisciousacss, 
The idea was ibat if one knew the origin of one's mental trouble, 
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the trouble disAppeared. U is true that many cases are cured by this 
method but a very large number remain uncured, and this results in 
It being looked upon as qunckcry and a failure by those who do 
not bciieTic by it 

The lolution ofTcresd by the Yo^o system is quite dilfcrcnt. Tlic 
basis orVedie culture of which Is un integral port is tbiii the 
body, the nind, nnd the spirit arc sepiimte entities. The body and 
rhe mind hnvc originated Troin PrakrUi or matter and the spirit 
or the 50ul is tliair master. AImkara, Cl/llia, Mmtas, and Btuklhl 
are (he mantfcsuitions of Prakriti\ the spirit or the soul gets cinnn' 
^ed ia their meslics, The impulses^ urges, desires, which arc the 
cause of the mental troubles and difnctilUes, the 1-ness, my-ncss, 
love, hate, greed, jealousy, of which complexes, tciuioos. and irritn- 
tic ns are formed, axe (he product q( FrakrUi. not of Puruslta or (he 
soul. As soon as one realizes the distinction and separate existence 
of ProbriU from Purusha, or of the body from the sou], and of the 
four intema] organs (^/lon/ronr. China, Manas, Buddhi) from Ibe 
Aima or the sou] of which (hey are only the instrumeats or orgurts, 
all troubles, physical or mental disappear. U is the iden(location 
of the soul with the body thnt miilces (he soul feel the troubles of 
(he body or The mind. The awareness that Utcse two ere separate 
entities dissolves the tension and frees one from every mnlndy. 

But the pivotal question that now arises is as to whether such a 
realization Is possible or not. Indian psychologists gave tlie answer 
in the affirmative. Tfie analogy they drew to prove (heir assertion 
was the fact Clint when many a tiaie despite open eyes and cars 
we do DOt see or ]ienr, does it not go a Jong way to show thnt the 
seer or the hearer is an independent entity from the respective 
organs. The seer and tlic hearer does make use of the bodily mcchO' 
oisms, but he can also and sometimes does act indepcndenily of 
tiie body. Tbe body and the one who makes use of the body arc 
not one and the same. Let us take aaother instance. Tlie mind is in 
conflict There is a clash of equally strong desires. Even Budiihi 
which judges right from wrong has given its verdict in favour of one 
desire but (bo conflict for precedence still continues. At this moment 
a new factor steps in. which in modern psychology is termed 'the 
wili’ that decides the issue. AH the bodily needs, mental impulses, 
and urges are arrayed on one side, aad 'the wiir stands opposed to 
all of them and acts in contravention of thcir'‘dictate$. Does it 
not prove that tbU Tiew ihetor known as 'will' which secs at naught 
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an the duncinds of the body and the mind j$ distinct and separate 
froro the body and the mind? ITus fhctor the Indian psyeliologists 
have culled the Atma. 

What U this Alma? Distinct and apart from the body, apiirt from 
the mind, titere is some entity within u$ that Is the master of the body 
und the master of the Tour Internal organs, namely, Aimkara. OUtta. 
Mami. mdBuddhi. Though it lias identified itself with that which 
it is not, it has iU own sepurate existence. Ah the troubles are 
experienced not by this entity hut by the body and the four internal 
organs, Tho identif]cation of tills entity or Aima with that which 
It is rmt lies at the root o T every troti He, every tensi o n, every complex, 
and it is only dis*idcntiricution that resolves the Issue. 

This analysis also holds out Iho answer to the hitherto unanswered 
Freudian question as to why the knowledge oT the origin of tension 
mokes the tension diaappeur. When you know who you ure und what 
you are or, in cBect, the separuienoss of your innermost InviBibic 
spark or the real self From the huge outer clccumrorencc, under* 
standing at lust dawns tlmt every trouble lies in the shell and not 
in the very substance of your being. Yoga system culls this attitude 
$clf>realixaiioQ. What happens when we feel the passions of lust, 
anger, greed, nttacbment, jealousy, surging within us? ^e, as experi* 
encers or actors in the drama, identify onnelves with tlie experience 
and foci its impact. But if we, at tho very moment we nre enraged, 
diseogage ourselves from the situation and start concentrating os 
observer, spectators, or onlookers of the drama which is being 
enacted within us, bow quickly the performance of Che emotion 
subsides. Is he not being fooled who seeing a tragedy enacted goes 
into hysterics? It Is only an identiftcation with the cluimctcrs of the 
play that brin^ tears to the spectator's eyes. 

The situation within, says the Yoga system, is the same. Atma 
alone is the subject, all eise within us is the object; Atma is the self, 
all else within us is the non-self; Atma is the observer, all else within 

✓ us is the observed. Yoga means aothiog else but the cultivation of 
this atb'rude of dis-ideatiRcaiion within ourselves and looking for^ 
/ a union with the Divine. In Yoga Darshana. a treatise on the philo¬ 
sophy of Yoga, Alma is called Drasiiia. that is, the aeer, the observer, 
^/ihe spectator, the witness, the looker-on. All systems of Yoga 
had been developed with a view to Edueving this attitude of mind 
which is the ba^ of Vedic culture and which cm be attained by 
y^ediration and concentration. The Buddha, carrying this concept 
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10 its logicai conduuon. has most omphaticalty stated: *]ti$only by 
seei nfi the rex I as real, the unreal as unreal, tha t o ne a itains t lie retiL’ 

Transcenden ta f fsni 

The basis of every Yoga system is mediUilion. U is claimed 
by meditation nil tensions, complexes, and irritutions urc remov¬ 
ed. Jnytuut Yoga. Bhakii Karma Yoga which constitute the 

throe mnfn systems of Yoga rely on nicdimtion tu; their miiin.Hiuy. 
We shall discuss in the next Chapter the detuits of these three systems, 
but before we proceed with ihotict us understund what mod tuition is. 

We ull think ihui the mind is very fickle and the senses are so 
unruly that it is diUlcult to concenlntlc. The Yogh conception is 
that the fickleness of the mind is not its inherent nature, The mriid 
U incessantly in search of happiness end that Is fu most dominant 
S/^und powerful altribute. The moment it Rnds any everlasting spring 
of happiness, it parts company with fts fickleness. As the objects 
of the world only impart temporary bliss to it, is it any wonder 
(hat it moves from object to object in search of this eternal peace? 
This unquenchable thirst for unending joy which makes the mind 
move from post to pillar and pilfnr to post Is ml^inlcrprered ns the 
restlessTic»i of the mind. But If Ihc objects of (he world could yield 
(his eternal ctilm and content (he nund would never be called llcklc 
ns it would inextricably bind itself to that bliss as the bee blnd^ 
itself to and resents ihe loss of its honey. The vei7 nature of the 
mind is to concentmts and it invuriabiy settles down whenever und 
wherever it Hnds lasting pleasure and joy. Its fickleness W not due to 
Its ovm nature, but due to the nature of the sensuul objects of the 
world which do doubt contam some drops of honey, but not an 
jaexhaustible store of it. 

Aod Ibfs fact.paves the way for the ushering in of the question; 
does an unending and undying joy exist anywhere? The answer 
of the Upanishadic Rishis was in the aflirmative. Do we not observe 
in the physical world that the tiniesi atom is pitied against the 
mightiest expanse of msaer, a drop is pitted against the ocean 
that knows no bounds? The very idea of part is that it must be relat¬ 
ed to the whole, the incompleie to the complete, the finite to the 
in (In lie. The Joy we derive from the sensual objects of (he world 1$ 
limited. This limitedacss points to the unlimitedness as the one could 
not be conceived without the other. The Upanishsds have styled the 
Jlmited as Afpa, the unlimited as Bhooma. Acoordiog to them the 
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Toiad ii continuously moving from Alpc to Bhooma which only the 
unwise and the ignomnt consider to be its fickleness. The niosc 
dominant Jhsturc or the mind is to seek the Bhooma. the infinite, the 
unlmuud, and it is only when it has obiamed it, that it rests itscir 
ond settles down in eternai peace. But wliererrom is it that it gets 
tills infinito joyi this endless peace, and happiness? 

The answer to this question by all the systems ol* Yoga philosophy 
is thaleiornni joy and bliss are not found witKoul but within. The fact 
that it does no L come from withou t, Is not Imbibed from the o bjccis of 
the world is u mauer nf univ«vil knowJedBO and experience. What¬ 
ever happiness these miy hold out is evanescent. Thepsycho*thcnipist 
also in order to remove mental conflicts moves from the without to 
the wittiin, from the ouutide conatious to tlic inside unconscious, 
it 15 the Innermost door of the human house that lias to be opened 
nnd hence the key cannot be found In (he caskets of the outside 
world, but deep, deep down in the casket of the human heart. 
But. on turning the key what does one find? The cliamber is full 
of lust, anger, greed, uthiehment, jeobusy, and hnte. Despite 
this filth, says Yoga philosophy, the mind’s chamber can be swept 
clean. It is to the opening of this doonvny of the human liearii 
the consequent clesruing of the chamber, and the ultimate beams of 
light emanating ihererrom that Christ refers to when he s&ys: 
*Ask and ye shall receive, seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall 
be open unto you.' 

Thus by Westero psycho-therapy the patient dis-idemifies himself 
from this filth, because he transcends it even though without know¬ 
ing it. But that is not enough. The psycho-therupist begins with 
the conscious and ends with the uAcnn»ious. This Is all Ihat con* 
Ktousness means to him. 

But to Yogie psychology consclousmss is much more than the 
conscious nnd the unconscious. It includes within it, Ahankara, 
Chitta. Manas. BtuJdhi, and Turecya or the tronseendeata! conscious¬ 
ness beyond. The first four ore only the iotemol organs or instru¬ 
ments of the real consciousness which is Alma or Turesya con¬ 
sciousness. This consciousness or Almo traoscends Altankara. 
Gilt/a. Manas, and Buddhf. In Ikct, this Turftya is tlie real con- 
sciousnesa. In our day to day life it identifies itself with its orgeaa 
and iastruments, but the moment it dis-identifies itself from these 
organs it eomes to its own, and Its iohereot transcendental nature 
manifests Itself. What do we mean by this transcendental conscious- 
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ness or A/nta7 It is that state of consciouaness in which it looks 
opon the body, the mind, the impulses, the urges, ns the subject 
looks upon the object, as a witness peers into a scene in which lie 
Stands apart as an observer or an onlooker. 

Let us go a little deeper into the understanding of the transcend¬ 
ental nature of consciousness. Consciousness, according to psycho¬ 
analysis. has three lev^, namely, conscious, pro-cooscious, nnd un¬ 
conscious. Conscious means the state of consciousness of which 
wc are fiware, pre-consciousisthe shiic of consciousness of which 
we nre partly aware find partly unaware, unconsciousness means 
the state of consciousness of which we are totnlly unaware. Con¬ 
sciousness is the same, but our awareness is cuUed conscious, half 
awareness is called pre-conscions, and unnwareness is caillcd uncon¬ 
scious. According to Indian philosophy, during all these three 
stages our consciousness or Atma ideotilies itself with the body and 
its needs, its urges, its driv«s, iU instincts, and its Impulses as these 
originate not ia the ^rma but in Ahankara. Chitia. Afj/uir.&Qd ^uddhi. 
These, for lack of suitable terminology, we may collectively designate 
as the mind, and this in Indian philosophy is, like the body, a pro¬ 
duct of matter, thou^ subtler than the body. 

When Atma dis-rdentiHes haelf from die conscious, pre-conscious, 
and trocoDsdous lev^s c^the mind, then, it enters into its own nature, 
its own awareness, aod stands apart as a witness rather than as a 
participant m the humdrum or huriy-burly of everyday life. This 
dis-idcolihcntlon of the Atma from the unconscious, pr^conscious, 
and conscious states of mind is transcendence of the soul. This 
state of consciousness is known as the TtfHcya state of Aima, 
a state of pure contclousneas: unruffled and ima^ectcd by the vicis¬ 
situdes of the mind generated In it by the world of matter and its 
objects and misinterpreted by Atma as being ofits own doing. 

What happens when consciousDCSS in psycho-anaiytical terms 
disengages itself IVom the coasdoos, pre-conscious, and uncon¬ 
scious, or in Yogic terminology from the four imenial organs? 
Does it stand alone and Isolated? *W. says Yoga philosophy; 
it at once comes in contact with the divine consciousness or shall 
we say that the individual soul encounters for the drst time the 
Universal Soul, which is all pervading (Sai), all knowledge (Chit\ 
and all bliss (Anaad). For the Alma there is no joy, nc bliss, no 
achievement comparable to this. If duality, not singleness, can be 
said to be the source of all happiness at the human level, consider 
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the vigour with which the same prindple must operate when Atma 
meets with its highest superior or Paramo Alma, that i8« the human 
with the Divine. In that transcendental state the springs of unend> 
ing joy. bliss, happiness, and peace shoot Corth to great heights. 
The mind has been un eternal wanderer in seatch of that bliss and 
the momein it attains it, it sheds off its proverbial fickleness and 
rcsilcssness. Describing this unalloyed blissful state the lirihad- 
araayaka Upanishad says: 'The Aima isbusIcaUy free from craving, 
free from evil, free from fear As n mnn Id the embrace ot his loving 
wife knows nothing that Is without, nothing that is wiihfn. so 
man In union with the Divine knows nothing (hat is without, nothing 
that is within, for in that state all his desires are saiisHcd. Union with 
the Divine Is his only desire.*^ 

But may not one oiu^uiro us to the method by which this trans¬ 
cendental nature of Atma is reall 2 ed.The method as unlve^iy 
propounded by all systems of yoga is Dhyatta or meditation. The 
Yoga philosophy has defined nieditaijon as objccdcssnessy'The 
soul identifies itself with matter. The subject ond the object appear 
to be the same. This is common experience to all of us. If our moneys 
are lost we think that all is over with us. If our belongings arc stolen 
we consider our very selves to have been carried away. But even a 
laymancan realize that (his is a misconception and it can only come 
a^ut when the soul Identifying itself wi^ the mind works in a eon- 
Aision. As soon as we begin to see clearly. It becomes apparent that 
both the subject and the o^ect have their own separate and independ¬ 
ent existence. It is this tbstwc have cal led transcendentalism. Medl- 
is helpful in awakening and quickeoing iaus the awareness of 
our transcendental nature. To realize one's tronscendeoce means to 
realize oneself as the subject witnessing in its aloofness the drama 
of life being peifomied, in which the body, the mind, and the worldly 
objects are the actors. Though this is difficult to understand and 
grasp, Yaga philosophy says that rhis alone is the truth, ah else 
is the untruth. Now, therefore, the question is: how can one 
meditate and concentrate? 

* 3rf?T^6s5T i 5RWT fsfWf 

W ^ nimM ?1BT *ik'OTi 
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The Method Prescribed by YogR Philosophy for Meditation 
and Concent ration 

Here the foremost diiRouity Ihut arises U that no sooner we try 
to concentrate Ihnn the mind wanders off from the ctmtral Jiigliway 
of meditation mto the innumerable byC'ianes of worldly distractions. 
Thcro are two techniques to keep the mind under control, one is 
psyehixinnlytical and the other is iniditional, 

Tlie psycho>unu]y(i£ul inclhod of controlling the mind is Co allow 
it to wander Into any realm or region of iU own choice tind fancy. 
As soon its wc sit In nicdituiion. some thought or the other will 
and must enter into the mind. Instetid of suppressing or trying lo 
get rid of this thought by forgetting It, oitc should pursue this 
thought, go to iho fool of it; what it is. how it originuted, what are 
its ramifications, what art its implications. The result of the exhaus¬ 
tive application of this method will be that the thought will dis- 
appeal. If another thought takes its place, it should also be pursued 
with the same technique. Thoughts like thieves run away from tbeir 
flcwiy entered domain when pursued, but overpower and over¬ 
crowd the mind when it is dormant. A thief con only be active when 
(he owner of (lie house is sleeping, when the owner is awake the 
intruder takes to his heels. The idea is to observe and then pursue 
the thought rather than be carried away by or with il As soon us 
you act as an observer the though! loosens grip on you. It is 
with the help of this technique chat the consciousness will reach 
transcendence and attain tlie unrulTled state of pesice. 

The traditional method advocated by (he Vogfi of India is dilTcr- 
ent. They prescribe iricaniatioD of a sacred word wilh the htip 
rosary. When ure dose our eyes for meditation wo suddenly 
realize that tlte mind is Hippanlly wondering from object to object 
in other words, the train of tbouglits has not as yet hatted. 

V^oncen(ration means tlte keeping away of the engine of this train of 
(houghU from entering into the station of the mind. For tills 
purpose the person is given a word, such as, 'AUM' or any other 
sacred word that the Guru may think proper to concentrate upon, 
or is required to repeat Gayairi' so that (be mind jnay not entangle 
itself into (he meshes of worldly objects. But here again we find that 

' The sacred Gayairl is as follows: 

epff drir^ ftnff ifi \ 
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the foind whilst repeating the formula dcnula oft its demarcated 
tmekand instead of ch&ntins 'AUM^ 'AVM' or the sacred words of 
Goyoni finds itadf to be loitering about in the fashionable shops of 
n city. 

As a safeguard agaioft this dts^ctlon n red light signal is provided 
witlvthehelp ofarosary. Theincanuitioaor Japa oflhc word 'AUM* 
should synchronize with the movcm«it of the rosary nr Ma/a. 
As soon fia the mind wanders from *AVM,' 'Al/M' ortho repciition 
Cuyaii'i the movement of the rosaty will suddenly stop. Both 
must proceed simultaneously and when it is observed that only one 
is In action it ought to be taken na the signal for us to return to the 
siicrcd word und con li nue witli the Japa or i nenn lalion. B ut we must 
rcmcniber that the Mala or rosary is only n help, just an aid. Wiien 
iliemind is wolf initiated into this process of concentration the rosary 
Is no longer neecssmy. This is compamble to a person learning ^ 
It) cycle. The two pedals of the cycle art similar to Japa und Mala. 
When one pedal comes up die oiher must go clown. Both of them 
must synchronise if we want to cycle fast and well. But after having 
leumt to cycle docs not the process become automatic? Shnllariy, 
al^r we have obtained mastery over concentmtion with tlie initial 
help of this synchronizing process of Japa and Mda it becomes 
IkuLomatte and we cun conveniently discard the Mala or rosary. 

The Ma/a os well as Japa are both aids for concentmtton. Tlie 
mind is Aill of powerful Ihou^t currents, but by Japa these worldly 
thoughts must be converted into or replaced by spiritual thoughts. 
Nevertheless we are still caught as ii were In a whirlpool of thoughts, 
worldly or splrituAl. negative or positive. In the same manner that 
wc threw off the Mala while continuing to incaiuate Japa, we 
suddenly realize that wc can do away with tlie sacred word also.y^ 
Prom now onwards, we enter into tlioughtlessness from ihoughtfuW 
ness, and into the state of objectlessness from a world full of objects. 
This coo be compared to the snitching away of a few momenta of 
deep sound sleep after many an hour of toil and ^uest which enables 
us to recoup our lost strength. Napoleon was capable of getting 
sleep even on horseback and was thus able to recoup and 
freshen himself. Similarly, when wc proceed from thoughtfulness 
to thoughtlessness we switch ourselves on to the tune of the Infinite, 
die source of all power; and (bus getting refreshed through contact 
with an everlasting spring of bliss return to the world of matter 
full of itmigth, vigour, and activity, 
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Whoo the mind « compJefely slJent, vacant, without any tliought, 
worldly or (pintual, then it is said to be the nearest to tJie Divlne< 
jQpa, like the Mfda. is not an objective in itseir It is only a means, 
method to throw off the burden of all ocgulivr, worldly, and malc- 
riaJ (liougbis from the mind, and replace them by a current of spirit¬ 
ual thouehts As soon as the mind is flooded with spiritual tKought;«, 
wc can also drive away one by one (he upsurging waves of these 
llioughls and create a vacuum ax it were In the mind. Thus the mind 
becomes vacant, silent, free of every entanglement, good or had. 
worldly or spiritual, ns nil thoughts exercise the thinking app<iratus 
and ultimately lire the mind. And now the mind coming into its 
.own, enters into silence, its own self-consciousness, pure and simple, 
Mt is At this point thai even two minutes of silence are enough 
to ref^hen it Thoughtlessness is the rvreeyo or transcendental 
level of consciousness which is the very essence of the mind’s 
nature. When U\e mind is cliantu^ 'AVM! 'AUM,' it is only re¬ 
placing one tread of thought by ano^cr or the worldly by the spiri¬ 
tual, but the Tureeya slate of consciousness Is beyond thought. Jc 
is a state when ah thinking ceases, and as we have shed away all 
worldly thoughts, even so have we now to cast away every spiritual 
thought and thus enter into the transcendence of consciousness. 
How is this attained? 

Valkhari, Madbyaoii, Pashyanti, and Para 
According to P&taajali, the great exponent of Yoga philosophy, 
the initiate In Toga while doing Japa or incantation passes through 
four stages of the sound process. The hrst stage is that of loud 
incantation. One repeats ^AUM," *AUM' in a loud voice so UmC 
the mind gels forcibly concentrated In the sound. This stage of 
the sound process is called VaikharL The second stage is Madhya/na^ 
a stage when the sound ofiacantation isnotheaid, but the lips move 
while repenting the Mantra or the sacred formula, lliis stage is 
called Madhyomat that is, a middle stage between sound and sound- 
lessness. The sound in the first stage proceeds from Che mouth, in 
the second stage from the larynx but hardly emitted from the Ups, 
The third stage of incantation is called Pashyantl, a stage when 
all ia soundless, when there is no utterance of tiio word, overt or 
covert, but the recitation at Japa still continues in the mind, without 
ao effort, fn this stage the conscious process of incanttuion comes to 
a stand still, Japa becomes a part and parcel of oae’s being, one 
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percoives and experiences as it were, (he the sacred formula 

mvoluntarily. The whole process is from the conscious to the un¬ 
conscious. from the voluntary to the involuntafy, from the gross to 
the subtle, Tiio fourth stage urrives when the Mojiira itself is foi^ot- 
ten end only iu impact remnios wiih consciousness. This is culled 
Vara singe of Japa. a ^gc in which every reference to Jopa 
is SCI iisidc und the consciousness teaches its transcendence, its 
own inherent nature. Para menrts fur. fnr distant. 

A mnvement from the grosser to the subtler is not on unusual 
but u common experience. Let us consider t)ic direction that any 
thought will take. First we tnlk about the matter, discuss it, ndvuncc 
vocal arguments for and ago Inst IL This is the Voikitori stage. Then, 
we cease to tuik about it; but when we nrc alone the discussion 
continues to attract our attention and we weigli the pros and cons 
of the sit uni Ion. This is the fdaiihyama stage. In the third stage there 
b no conscious ratiocination about the thought but the loind 
involuntarily is engrossed with the idea. This b the Fashyontt 
stage. Finally, we forget the idea but it leaves a permanent impact 
upon ourpersonniicy. This is the Pars stage. In this stage the mind 
b unconsciously, involuntarily, without an effort, submerged in 
the idea, though the idea is completoly out of it or is forgotten. 
A man overpowered with an emotion, be it love, hate, or jealousy, 
to all intenta and purposes goes through his routine pctrormances. 
but without his Knowledge he is fnextricnlly bound up with the over¬ 
whelming idea within. Tlib is called his P<rra stage. 

Japa or incantation, similarly, keeps the mind concentrated on 
tlte sacred formula like 'Af/Af* or Gayatrl, but in the Para stage 
(he mind shakos olf the formula itself nnd comes to its own trans¬ 
cendental stage. In this stage of pure consciousness, known to tbe 
ybg/rae the Tarceya there is nothing but bliss, Imppiness, and 
upsurging waves of joy. This is the ultimate achievement of yoga 
when the soul stands ns the master of the body and tho body submits 
iL^ir as the servant of the soul. 

Before we close thb chapter it would be in the fitness of things 
to explain the significance of the ^oi^AVM and the saensd formula 
Cr0>^ri. 

Significance of ATJM 

AVM b composed of three letters: A~V^M Of these 

three .d (at) the first of the vowels. V (?) stands midway between 
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the vowels Kod the coiuoiients because m Saoskrit V (?) wluch is a 
vowel changes into y (?) which Is a consonant. M (?) Is the lost of 
the consonants In the Sanskrit alphabet. 

7*hus A’U-M standing for the three letters of the alphabet are 
equivalent to the three states of consciousness. A represents the 
waking suite, U stands for the drcuniing state which is midwny 
between the wtiking and the dreuinlcss states, and Af signifies the 
dreumicss state of consciousness. 

TIio word AUM i% not pronounced in split sounds, but nil theso 
three sounds conjoined are pronounced us OAf. Whilst reciting 
the word OM one has to conceninite on uU the three ttspccL^ of 
consciousness, that is, the waking, the dreaming, and the dreamJcs.s 
sleeping state. Mendtikya Upan/shad in explaining the signillcancc 
of the formula OM goes a step further. U soys that there is a state 
of consciousness which is beyond q]I these states. In this slate 
consciousness stands dfs-identiflcd from the body and the mind. 
It is a state beyond Ja^rata (waking), S^sapna (dreaming), and 
(dreamless), and is known as Tureeya or the transccndcnlul 
atai e. Incan lati o n of the word 0 is a n oitcm pt at the real ization of 
^the totality of consciousness. 

in this context we inny say that loud physical incantution of OM 
with full awareness of the faiir states of consciousness is yaikhttr! 
Japa. The cessatloQ of the verbal Incontation of OM but the mental 
inward awarenessoft lie states of consciousness through the medium 
of this fonnula is Madhyama Japa. The starting of an automuiic 
and involuntary process of the realization of consciousness which 
is ushered in by concentrating on OM is Pashyanu Japa, The ccssa* 
lion of all incantation and entering into self-reslization is the Para 
or the Tufteya stage. Herein nil Japa ceases and the soul comes lo 
«^ts own self. The object of all Yoga is to attain this final stage of^. 
self-realization. 

Significance of Gayairi 

Cayairl it regarded as the sacred formula by Vedic teachers 
and its moaUCion is said to help in self-realization. The meaning 
of Gayoiri is to be borne In mind ac the time of its recitatioa. What 
is Its mcajilng? Referring to (he formula Gayatri as It appears on 
page 282 we shall sow proceed to analyse It. 

Gayatri Matiira commences with three words: Bhook 
Bhuvah and S\'ah (^:). Bftoch means being, Bfiuvah means 
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becoming, SvaA moans bliss. The evolution of every object in the 
world follows the process of being, becoming, bliss. Alt that exists 
is ia the state of being. But being or uistorKO itsclt it not enough 
for 0 thing to last It can lost only if that being i$ in the process of 
becoming. As soon fts the process of becoming corns to n standstill 
the being also goes out of existence. But becoming also fails In 
Uie fulhimcnc of its destiny K it docs not lend to bliu. All bciog is 
\«/for becoming, all becoming is for bliss. This is the fncviUiblc process 
of evolution tn Ihc material, the psychologicul. tvnd the spiritual 
worlds. So while lepeuiingthcformuLt ofGa^'atn which commences 
with three words Niooh. Ohmv/i, S*ah. one luis to meditate upon 
the evolutionary process of being, becoming, bliss, that is going 
on unhampered In each nnd every particle of the universe, end thus 
one has to tune one’s self with it. 

After repeatrng lhcs« three words which arc called i'^-aJiriifs 
the next portion of Cnyafri reads thus: (Tai: that), «r2r5 

(Saw/nil of the sun), {yarenyam^ desirable), (Bhargati: 
the ripening power). of llic Divine), tftffff (D/fecHiaft/.* 

contemplate), fw {Dhiyali: of the intellecl). y (Yft/t: whidi), 
H: ours). (Prachodoyoi: may direct), it means that 

knowing as wo do that every object in the universe is marching 
on from being to becoming and from becoming to bliss, we uUo 
pray for a similar grace to the Divine. It is commonly experienced 
^ha( in meerocosin the sun throuidt ita ripening process leads every 
physicui object through the process of being, becoming, and bliss. 
Even so in microcosm with the grace of the Divine our intellect 
^./^vhlch represents the sun in human life may with its ripening aod 
maturing power lead us from being to becoming and from becoming 
to bliss. When being ceases to become, it ceases to exist. When 
becoming stops fulfilling itself into biisa, it stops to become. This 
is the law of the outside world where the sun regulates the 
evolutionary process. The same is the law of the inside world 
\^n human life where InteUeci regubies the evolutionary process. 

So the method prescribed by Yoga philosophy for meditation 
and concentration is not a mere repetition of meenirtgless syllables. 
] R fact it is repetition and Incantatio n of formulae wbidi a ro pregiunt 
witb spiritual sigoiflcance. 

For farther details on Transcendental Yoga refer Appendix. 
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IMPORTANT SYSTEMS OF YOGA 
HATHA. JNYANA, BHAKTt, KARMA, AND RAJA YOGAS 

MAN consists of both the nmtCfinJ ns well as the non-moterial 
entities: the material ix the body with all its organs, the non- 
mnterukl is the soul with tlio mind. Yoga brings within its purview 
all the three sides of the human trinngk, that i$. the body, the mind, 
and the soul. Indian Yogfs had developed /iaiha Yoga for the 
development of the body, and Jnyana Yoga, Mokil Yoga, Karma 
YogOt and Kaja Yoga for the unfoldmcnt of the mind and the 
realization of the soul. 

Vcdic culture treated the body as a reality and so Ifatfia Yoga 
waa evolved for its development But it considered the mind and 
the soul to be the greater and the ultimate realities and hence it is 
essentially for (he proper functioning, unfoldment, development, 
and realization of these entities that the other systems of Yoga were 
brought into existence. The principal nim or object of all these vari¬ 
ous systems of Yoga was to make the individual understand and 
grasp tlic independence of Ihe soul from the body. And tlic downing 
of this consciousness may be said to be the fundamental principle 
or the essence of Vedic culture. 

Naz/m Yoga deals with tho body, the other Yogas deal with tbe 
mind and the soul. The mind psychologically analyzed has thme 
aspects, ji&mcJy, knowing, feeling, willing, symbolized by head, 
heart, and hand or intrilecl, emotion, and action. There are men in 
whom iutelicct dominates, others in whom emotion holds the sway, 
and still otheze in whom it is action and action alone that prevails. 
And thus it is that for the intellectual persons /nyana Yoga, for emo¬ 
tional people Shakll Yoga, and for men of action Karma Yoga are 
the prescribed methods for self-realization. But this does not mean 
that intellect, emotion, and action are exclusive of one another. 
For example, when a person has a pain in his stomach he knows it, 
feels it. and acts to relieve it. But despite this it is essentially only 
one of these three qualities that tends to dominate and guide the 
individuRl Jnyana Yoga, Makti Yoga, and Karma Yoga are thus 
not isolated from one another. Jnyana without Bhakti and Karma, 
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Bhaktl without Karma and Jnyana, Karma without Jnyana aad Bhakii 
can be said to be most mcomplete. Hence it is that in every system 
of Yoga cross-currents of other systems iatermiogle, but the domi¬ 
nant feature of each system is either intellect, emotion, or action. 
Kaja Yoga is designated aa the king of all Yogas because it is here 
that all the other systems converge. We shall here briefly deal with 
nil these four systems of Yoga. 

I. HATHA YOOA OR. LAYA YOGA 

The main constituents of Hai/ia Yoga arc Pranayama, Asanas, 
Shat Karma, and the KimdalM awakening, What are these? 

1. Pnuiayama (Prearh Caatrol) 

Pranayatna Is regarded as the best method for clesnaing the body 
of its impurities, In this, one breathes through one nostril, holds 
the breath for some time in the lungs, and breathes out through the 
other nostril. The proportion of breathing in, Koldlog the breath, 
and flnaJly breathing out is 1: 4: 2. The air does not penetrate (he 
full length of the lungs in ordinary breathing, only one-sixth or the 
upper portion is ventilated, the remaining fiv>$lxths does not come 
into play. In Pranayamain effort is made to fill the full length of the 
lungs with fresh air Every brofttblDg in and breathlog out accom¬ 
panies tile expansion of the auxiliary muscle of the chest whidi 
press the di&phram downwards and tiius initiate its up and down 
movemenu with every exhalation and inhalation. As the diaphragm 
is the partitioning wall between the lungs and the abdomioal organs 
this expansion also gives exercise to the digestive apparatus. The 
lungs have little air-cells called alveoli iotcrapersed with capillaries 
whiclt carry the veinous blood containiDg carbon dioxide. In the 
process of deep breathing the alveoli are filled with frtsh air cootaia- 
ing oxygen, and through the osmotio process oxygen is taken in 
by the haemoglobin of the blood and (he carbon dioxide is passed 
out to be exhaled. Thus Pranayama through the process of impaidng 
oxygen to the blood refreshca the body and imparts life and vigour 
to every cell. Inbreathing is called Pooraka, holding the breath 
in is called Kumbhaka, and outbreathing is called Rtckaka. The 
proportion fion Pooraka to Reehoka is 1 r 4 : 2 which constitutes 
one Pranayama. One may perform 15 to 20 times this Prma 
exercise. There are other types of Pranayama also, but the one 
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which we b&ve mentioned U the commonest and also the easiest 
to practise. 

IL is only throu^ breftthin^ that oxygen cazl be obtamed by 
the body from the air, and we must realise that xn ordiimry breathing 
we utilize only one-sixCh of the capacity of the lungs. So wb may very 
wdl imagine how much more of oxygen can be availed of through 
fmnayvmo in which an effort is made to bring the whole of the organ 
into play. Oxygen is the lifb of the inonimato and the animute sub¬ 
stances. It is calculated (hat one-f^tb weight of the atmosphere^ 
eight-ninihs of the ocean and ail water, more than onC'half of all 
vegetables, and ifaman wei^s one hundred and fifty pounds, then 
one hundred and ten of his weight is oxygen. Thus (s it any wonder 
that ffotha Yoga laid the greatest stress on Premayamal 

Prtma according to XTpanishadic Rishis was not a simple breath. 
Prana is the cosmic life principle. It i$ a mistake to equate PranO’ 
yama with deep breathing. Pranayama is a spiritual exercise, deep 
brofithiog is a physical exercise. Proftayoma includes deep breathing, 
whereas deep breathing does not include Pranayama. In the fifth 
chapter we have already staled that the Upanisbads regarded Prana 
as the sixth element of creation side by side with tlie earth, water, 
tire, air, and ether. This principle may be translated Into modem 
terminology as the vital force. Breath is only a physical mcnifeetH- 
lion of Prana and is called Yayu. The sun and the moon altine with 
Prana, the earth moves wiih Prana, the insects, birds, animals, 
and men live by Prana. Prana is the force, the energy, the vllaUly, 
which pervades the eniiit universe. We establish our contact 
with the cosmic life principle through Pranayama (breathing) 
and accumulnte a store of vital force within ourselves. In this 
context, thePrashna Upnnishad says: ‘Prana is the soul of the tmi- 
vene assuming all forms; be is the light that animates and illu¬ 
mines all.' ^ 

2. Aaaoss (Balanced Postures) 

Besides Pranayama 84 balanced postures or Asanas are prescribed 
for those who practise Hatha Yoga. They make the parts of the body 
supple and prevent muscular deterioration. It is preferable to 
practise these Asanas alongside with the breathing exercises. Some 
of the important Asc^tas are given below: 

* ?r ^ ffTfTC> srFfrsf^TO?^ I (HW'lMT’T^q, I-u) 
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(a) Pa DAM AS ANA (Lotus Po$i3) 

The pose derives ics name {com the resemblance that the 
foot lock in this Asana bears to the shape of the petals of a lotus 
flower. 

Technique; Sit on a soft blanket or carpet as in on ordinary squel> 
ting position with the vertebral column erect and legs fully stretched 
out in front and touching each other. Now bend the right kg at 
(he knee joint tind hold your right foot, the Coes with (Ite rljlit bond 
und the heel with the left hand, and place the same on the left thigh, 
tho heel pressing in the groin so (hat the heel tliui ndjusted lies 
by the side of the pubic bone and presses on the external abdominal 
ring, In tlic same way, bend the kl't leg and place tho left foot 
over the right thigh. The soles of both the feet should face upvmrds. 
Keep the head and vertebral column erect and kncei touching 
the ground. Now place the backs of both tho wrists on tlie knees the 
palms facing upward, the right wrist on the ri^it knee and tho left 
wrist on the left knee, the fingers showing Cbummdrat i.e., 
the respective Index fingers touching the middle portion of the 
thumbs nnd the other three fingers stretched outwards. Do not dis^ 
turb the mituml curve of the spine. Neither lean forward nor back¬ 
ward . The shoulders and a rms nre kept loose and no t rigid. The cliest 
should be thrust forward slightly. 

I^ecis: This Asana tones up the organs in the pelvic region. 
The internal secretions oftbe gonads (of testes la the male and of the 
ovaries in the female) get absorbed, thereby controlling emotions 
and maintaining psychical balance. Since the Hexors and the lower 
extremities are contracted and pressed v/ich tho foot lock, a large 
supply of blood is directed to the orgnos of the pelvic region thereby 
benehtting them immensely. 

Use: This Asana is one of the very best Asanas for meditation 
because it gives flrmnass to tite body in tho posture and at ibe 
same time keeps the spinal eolumn erect for easy How of Prana 
or the vital energy. Yogis speak very highly of this important 
pose. 

(b) Vajxasana (Adamakting Pose) 

Name: This pose tones up and vivifies the Kj/ro Nadi (vital nerve) 
and hence has been called by this oame. 

Technique: Kneel down, keeping the knees quite close together; 
the right toe should be kept over the left toe. The feet shoold form 
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a sort of semicircular cuihion and let the buttocks rest on the same. 
Tlie calf jnusdes of both the le^ should touch the thighs and the 
portion from the toes to the knees must be kept touching the ground. 
Keep the trunk, neck, and head erect and In one straight line. The 
palms of the hands should rest on the respective knees. 

Caution: In the beginning tbeprectitioner may feel a slight pain 
!o the knees and ankle joints, but the pain will disappear by con¬ 
tinuous practice. The painful parts should bemusaaged with the 
Hngecs. 

SpeclaU^y: Vajrosana is the only Asana which can be ptuctised 
with a full stomach, i.e., soon after meals without barm. This Asana 
gives fiimness as well as comfort and hence is extremely suitable for 
meditution and also for Anulma-VihmO'Pranayama. 

Dtrration: This could be usefully practised for five to ten minutes 
daily. The duration should be gradually increased. 

Effeois: This pose improves digestion considerably and is a 
sure remedy for dyspepsia. Sciatica and myalgia in the knees, legs, 
toes, and thighs will also vanish. This Asana helps to remove flaru> 
lence. 

<c) SA1t.VAKOASANA (ALL-MeMBERS P05E) 

Nama: In Sanskrit Sorm means whoJe, entire, while anga 
means body. Sanangasana is thus the Asana of the entire body. 

Tfchni^ue: Lie on your back, feet together, your arms along side 
your body line, the palnus of your hands facing downward and 
touching the ground with fingers kept together. Now stretch your 
legs with the toes pointing outward. lUise your legs in this stretched 
position and bring them at right angle with your trunk. Now bend 
your legs towards your bead thereby raising your trunk portion. 
When your trunk portion is raised to your shoulders support it 
with both your bands and bring your legs in line with your trunk. 
Press the trunk against the chin tQl it is firmly set in the juglar 
notch forming a firm chin lock. The chin lock is called Jalandhara 
Ban^ha in Togic phraseology. The back of the bend and the poste¬ 
rior part of the seek lie close to the ground while the trunk and 
the legs stand In a straight line at ninety degrees with toee pointed. 
In the correct pose the big toes will be in a vertical line, directly 
with the eyes. The whole weight of the body Is thrown on the 
shoulders. Equipoise should be well maintain^. Tbe chin should 
not be tilted to get a cbin lock, but tbe trunk should be raised 
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«o as to pTtis against the chin. Keep the mind on the thyroid gland 
which lies m the front lower part of the neck. Breathing should be 
normal. Do not allow the body to sag or to move to and fro or to 
shake. Saliva secreted during the pose should not be swallowed, 
but should be retained in the mouth itself whilst performiog the 
/tsana^ If this preoiution la not observed in all inverted poseo, it 
may impair nudition. After tlie resumption of the upright posltloa 
the snllva could be swallowed, until chon it should be retained In the 
mouth ilscir. The head should not be turned sideways whilst one 
is in t!tis pose as it may strain the nerves and blood veasds of tlio 
neclc. This Asana should not be pmetised by persons suCTerinB from 
organic diseases of the thyroid. 

This Asa/Hi should be followed immediately by Maisyasann known 
08 the hsh pose. Marsyasa/ja will relieve pain, it any, In the bock 
of the neck caused by Sw i>ai7iiaswta and will also Intensify the 
usefulness of Sat fviffg^sa/ia. 

fieginotng with half a minute, the Unte could be increased to five 
minutes or even more according to one’s capacity. 

£Jfecis: Sarvougasaiia, as the name implies, is meant for cxereiS' 
ing every organ of the body. This hui a specific sdtnulating effect 
on the thyroid gland. It is a well known fact that this gland is mainly 
responsible for the general health of the individual. Sar)‘angasma, 
by tnkiag care of the thyroid gland, maintains the whole human 
organism m a healthy eonditioo. The thyroid Is a ductless gland 
situated ifl the cock. It operates in conjunction with the ductless 
and other glands, such as, pituitary and pineal In the braio and 
suprarenal above the kidneys, liver, spleen, testes, and the adrenal 
glands. If the thyroid is inactive, all the other glands also tend to 
suffer. Hence lies the importance of this Asaia. 

(dj Matsyasana (Fish Posn) 

Name: The pose resembles a fish and hence derives its name. 

Technique: Sit in Fad/nasata and without releasing the foot lock 
lie flat on the back. Curve the spme by bending the foreanos at 
the elbows and then turn and bring them towards the head, bo that 
the palms touch tlie ^ouod by the side of the head, and ensure that 
by putting pressure on them the spine is arched. 

When the above position is secured, stretch the arms and clasp 
the toes of the respective sides with the flagers and pull them towards 
the head and the elbows touchlog the ground. This puU enables one 
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to hAve tht maximum curvature of the spine. CoDcentrate on the 
pamthyroids and eoatJnue to breathe deeply. 

Duration: It should be practised from one to five minutes nccord< 
fog to individual capacity. 

Effects: This pose removes all cramped conditions of the cervical 
rcfiioncaused by the practice of S’eriYurgaiaue and as such It should 
follow Sarxangasana immediately. In it is complementary to the 
Sarvonzasam and one is not complete without the otltcr. As the 
larynx and micheaarc thrown open widely und the chest also expand¬ 
ed) this ^i^vr^Iielps deep breathing. The lungs receive plentiful sup¬ 
ply of oxygen. The cervical end upper dorsal nerves arc nourished 
with a go^ supply of blood and get toned u p properly. Thus, it cu 
diseases of the respiratory system like asthma, consumption, and 
chronic bronchitis on account of the deep breathing involved fo this 
pose. Incidentally, this pose develops the muscles of the neck, the 
back, and the waist. The accumulated faecal matter tn the Urge in- 
testines is brought down to the rectum by this pose due to the pres¬ 
sure exerted over the abdominal region and this relieves constipadon. 

(e) Dmanuoasana (Stringed Bow Pose) 

Nome: The pose represents the shape ofa stringed bow and hence 
is called by this name. The hands form the bow string and the body 
forms (be bow. 

Techiiijue: Lie fiat on the ground with face downwards, and arms 
aloagside the body. Bend your legs up to the knees towards your 
buttocks. Hold your ankles with both your hands, ail the five fingers 
on one side. Now with your legs pull your arms backwards thereby 
raising your chest and the thighs above the ground thus making 
an an^ of the whole body. The weight of the entire body will rest 
on the abdomen and the extremities are fully stretched. Whilst 
in this position without raxing the tension, give a good, steady 
seesaw movement to the body forwards and backwards and then 
sidewards also. This will ensure a thorough massage to the abdomen 
and the side muscles. 

^eefs: This Asana cures gastro-Ictesdoal diseases in addition 
to its keeping the spine elastic. It is a sure remedy in chronic con> 
stipation, dyspepsia, and sluggish liver. It removes a hunchback, 
rheumatism ofthe legs, imnds. and kneejointi It energises digestion, 
activates appetite, increases peristalsis, reduces &t, and tones the 
abdominal viscera well. 
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(f) Pashchimottana Asana (Posterior Stretchwq Pose) 

Technique: Be in the sitting positiooi with your legs utretehed 

forward in fronl of you, the knees and feet together. Now raise 
your Bnm upward, the same touching the ears and in a straight line 
with your trunk. Then bend your arms aod trunk forward so much 
so that your hands tightly hold the soles of your feet us if you were 
pressing yuur soles inward. Now breathe out nnd continue in bend 
your head and trunk downward, ultimately bringing your forehead 
in between the knees nnd touching your legs. Remain in this position 
for some (ime, then raise yourself and repeat tho cacrcise several 
times, if you are notabietodoitatthe Arse attempt do not get dis* 
heartened, but continue vrich patience aad perseverance, try every 
day and ultimately you are bound to succeed. 

Benejits: This pose stretches the spine to its maximum length 
cooiribuling also to greater elasticity of the connecting muscles of 
the spine and increasing their tone. The abdominal viscera is com* 
pressed, the stiff hamstring muscles are loosened, and oil the posterior 
muscles of the body ace stretched. 

This Asana reduces fat and is a rentedy for corpulence as also for 
the enlargement of the spleen and the liver in the initial stages. 
It stimulates the kidneys, the liver, and the pancreas and also 
increases the peristaltic coatraction of the intcsiinos. It also removes 
gastritis and dyspepsia. Lumbago and myalgia arc cured as well as 
piles. This Asa/ta is a speciAc cure for diabetes when done In con¬ 
junction with the other Kriyas of internal cleaning. 

Confion: Persons suffering from eolargemcnt of the Jlver or the 
spleen In on advanced stage are debarred from practisiog this 
Asana as ft will cause injury to the enlarged organs. 

(g) Chakra Asana (Orcu Pose) 

Name: This pose resembies a wheel and hence is so named. 

Technigne: Lie flat on your back with your arms placed along the 
side of your body. Bend the legs at the knee joint. Keep the feet 
one foot apart. Place the hands on either side of your ears, palms 
resting on the ground and the fingers pointing towards the shoulders. 
Draw the body close to the heels, moving the planted palms oho 
towards the legs aloog with the body. Tbea try to bridge the body 
supported by the Imn^ and feet thus arching the body like a wheel. 
^Vhile in this position see that your head is absolutely loose or relax¬ 
ed and hanging down. There should be no stiffness. Remain in 
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this poaitioo from 30 seconds to two mJnutcs according to your 
capacity and then lower yourself. 

Effects: It tones up tlie eaiire abdominal viscera, rejuvenates and 
vivifies the spina! cc^. The lumbar region of the spinal column 
is toned up and rnossaged to a greater extent which makes it supple 
and elastic. This Asana makes the body el&stic> light, and energetic. 

(b) BARASAN4 (CraNB PoSG) 

Name: This final pose resembles a ernne siandicB on its legs 
and hence ibis is the name given to it 

Tec/mi^ue: Place the palms of botli of your hands, one foot apart 
on the ground with fingers pointing ftoutward. Struighien your 
Anns upwards slightly. Let both your fbet meet each other and 
then try to rest both the knees Just above the elbows. Now try to 
balance by slightly pushing your body forward and raising both 
Che feet from (he ground. It will take quite a long time before you 
achieve this position, but continuous efibirl every day will ensure 
you success in the end. Remain in tbe final position up to 2 minutes 
according to your capacity. 

^eeu: This pose strengthens and develops the muscles of the 
hands, slioulders, chest, and neck. Biceps of the hands, deltoid of 
the shoulders, and thepectomlis major and minor are also developed 
very well by this Asatia. 

3. Shat Rannas (Sjx Porificatioiis) 

Other exercises to cleanse the impuritiea of the body are the six 
practices known as Neli, J>hcil. Basil, NyoU. Bhasrlka, and Tratoka. 

(a) Neii means to insert in one nostril a soft, fine, twisted thread 
and draw it out through the mouth, tostend of a thread one may 
draw warm, saUne water through one or both nostrils to be thrown 
out of the mouth. This cleanses the nasal passages. 

(b) DhoU means to swallow slowly a thin, fine cloth 3-4 mebes 
broad and 12^15 feet long into the stomach and then to draw it out, 
the whole process to be done gradually. This cleanses the stomach. 

(c) Basti means to draw water through the anus into tbe intestines 
and to dispel iL This cleanses the colon. 

(d) Nyoli means to turn (he intestinal muscles right and left as 
also round and round to give exercise to the large and small 
intestines. This removes consu'padoo and strengthens tbe in* 
testines. 
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(o) Bhasrika means to breathe through each oostri] like the beU 
lows of a blacksmith. This cleanses the nasal passage and should be 
performed after ffetl or nasal douche or even without it. 

(f) Trataka means to look at the junction of the eyebrows or at 
something without it wink till tears roll down. This strengthens the 
eyes. 

Vcdic cuJuire ^ve so much importance to the heulch of the body 
because it regarded It as a bow, with the help of which the individual 
had to shoot his arrow at the target of the spiritual. Hcncc every 
eitorl was mode to ensure that the bow was maintained in such a 
condition ilutt the archer could nt nny point of time avail himseU 
qS It. In this context the Shvctashv&iam tJpanishad has said: The 
first signs of progress on the path of Yoga arc health, a sense of 
physicul lightness, clctirncss of complexion, n beautiful voice, an 
agreeable odour of the person, and freedom from craving/^ 

4. Kandalini Awakenuig or Leya Yoga 
The most important of all Hatha Yoga practices is the Kmdalinl 
awakening which is also known as Laya Yoga. 

KundaUnl Is considered by Hatha Yogis to be a physical power or 
element situated at the base of the spinal cord which U called 
Sushismaa in Sanskrit This Kundatini Is os Une as the spider's thread. 
Some describe it to be a simple power like electrieiCy. It lies In three 
and a Imlf coils like a sleeping serpent. Dr. T. K. N. Trivikmm, 
who has devoted his life to this science states in DMnt Yoga of ihi 
Soul that this Sushumna Is not the physical spinal cord. According 
to him just as the spinal cord is the centre of the nerves in the physical 
body, Sushvmna which is situated in the spinal cord is the ethereal 
cord of the subtle body. As wc can reach the subtle body only 
through the physical body, so also we con concentrate on Stuhufhna 
solely by engaging ah our attention on the difibrent centres la the 
spinal cord because (c is these which constitute a mesas for con- 
centradon on Sushunma. 

Siuhumna baa six centres situated in ft from the base where the 
KundaUni lies dormaaL When Hit Kimdalini is awakened it moves 
upward to these centres, The centres ore alx lo number and are 
c^led Chakras which means wheels. They are situated in the 
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SushunuHt, the approach to which i$ through concentration on the 
spinal cord. Hence if wc wish to approach the SuKhwfuia (subtle 
t»ciy) whilst meditating we should concentrate on the Chakras or 
the centres otSwfhunwa by giving due attention to the corresponding 
spots in the spinal cord. Tlicsc centres arc os toHows: 

(a) Mooloilhara C/iakra (pelvic wheel), 

(b) Simfhlshihwia Chakra (generative wheel), 

(c) hfani)mra Chakra (navel wheel). 

(d) Attahaia Chakra (heart wheel), 

(e) VisfuMil Chakra (JaryngcoJ wheal), and 

(f) AJya C/uskra (fponul wheel). 

(a) hiooladhora Chakra: It is situated in the Sushuma at the base 
or the spine, or in tho coccyx or pelvic region. This is the root where 
the KvndalUu as a spiritual force lies dormant or sleeping in three 
and a half coils. Sushumna, as we have said before, is the spinal cord 
of the subtle body, and all the Chakras are in Sushumna, the counter* 
part of which is the spinal cord in the physical body. Meditation, 
according to Haiha Yoga^ is always on Sushumna, but es this is subtle, 
in eiTeci, the conceniratioa has to be on the centres of the spinal 
cord. MediUllon on the spinal centres automatically aSects (he 
subtler centres of Sushu/mta. 

SwadhUhthana Chakra: Tt is situated in (he neighbourhood of 
the generative organs in the spinal cord. It lies two inches above the 
Mooladhara ChrAro. 

(c) Maxipura Chakra: It is situated at the nave! over the solar 
plexus of the spinal cord. If wc were to draw a line from the navel 
straight towards the spinal cord, the point where it joins the cord is 
the Manipura centre or the nave) Chakra. 

(d) Anahata Chakra: T( is situated in the spinal centre which meets 
the point LQ the middle of the line drawn to join the two nipples of 
the chest. As this location is of the heart it is called the heart 
Chakra. 

(e) Vlshuddhl Chakra: It is situated in the ^inal cord, which Is the 
scat of Sushumna. on a level with the throat This is called the 
laryngeal Chakra. 

(0 •djyc Chakra: It is situated in the space between the eye¬ 
brows, As tbia C/iakra Is situated m front It la called (he frootal 
Chakra. 

C. W. Leadbeaier writes In his book The Chakras concerning 
the awakening of the KundaOnl thus: 
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'The objccl of ihc yog/s is to arouse the sleeping part of the 
Xw/cfa/fr/f, and Mien cause her to rise gradually up the Susfiumf/a 
canal. Various methods are prescribed tor this purpose, including 
the use of the will, peculiar methods of breathing. Mo/f//ar, and 
various postures nnd movements. Tlie SMm SaM/a describes ten 
A/ui/ray which Jl declares to be the best Tor the purpose, most of 
which involve ulJ these cfTorts ui (he same lime. In writing Mte cIToct 
of one of these methods, Avnlon describes the awukonliig of the 
inner layers of Kimdaltui os roilows: The h«it in tJic body ihen 
becomes very powerful, and KuiMh!» ibding it. it wakens from lior 
sleep, Just as u serpent struck b> h slick hisses and straightens 
itself up. Then U enters Lho Sushumia.' 

This ascent of the Kundalhti from one centre to another is very 
gradual. As she entcis a centre it becomes illumined, enlivened: 
and as she leaves c:ich cenim in her upward movement these iilu- 
roinuted and enlivened ccniros become latent for the iUiimiostion 
and enliven men l of the liighcr centr(»s, Tlic KundaJml Yoga is 
therefore called Ljtya Yoga; Laya means latency cr disappeoiaoco. 
It disappears in the lower centre to liJumine the higher one. 

The ultimate object of KAmdallnl Yoga is not merely to awaken the 
KundoUnl, but to ensure its ascent to the higher centres. The 
Uni in the Anal stage readies the topmost locatioo called the SahaS" 
rara, that is, the point where the Hindus wear the Shtkha or the tuft 
of hair on their heads. At this point there is a union of the Kwtda^ 
Uni with her lord, Sliakti with Shfya in Puranic terminology, and of 
the Anna with the Paramo Atmain Vedlc terminology. This Is Che 
stage of spiritual bliss unalloyed with physical and sensual pleasures. 
When a Yogi reaclus this stage he realizes in his very person the 
individual and separate existence of tho soul f^m (he body. In 
other words, (his is the transcendental experience of a Hath Yogi 
through his own method, for (he ultimate of all Yogas is the know¬ 
ledge nnd rulizaiion of one's self. 

TTiree Basie Systems of Yoga Evolved for Three Different Types 
of Men 

So far we have dealt with Hatha yogo which concen (rates on (he 
body or the physical side of man. How we shall deal wUhfnya/ia 
Yoga, B/iakti Yoga, and Karma Yoga which concentrate on lho 
mind or (he psychological side of man. 

The social fabric is dotted with spots of three different hues, 
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namely, intelligcccei eraotfoo, and action and tho Master Painter 
haa supplied the paint of the three Togeu, viz., Jnyofi. Bltakti, and 
Karma, to enliven and bring into due prominence each dot in the 
fabric. yhga is the worship of an inapersonal God ,Yaga 

IB the worship of a personal God, and Karma Yoga is the worship 
of the Ood of action. But it must be remembered that (hough 
the spots and paints be of three basic colours, there are innuirieriible 
intermfngltns shades composed by the dilTercnt permubuions and 
combinations. This is so because very often, shall we sny more 
often than not, monkind fails to attain Mokxfia by treading the path 
of ooty one Yoga. Hence, though uiy one Yoga may serve os the 
central ptUnr for salvation, still history does go a long way to show 
that man tends to lean on the other Yogas also as crutches. Let us 
take, for example, Christumity whose fundamental tenet ii faith, 
i.e., Dhakif. The foundation of the Church is 'faith is greater (hnn 
works* as stated by Saint Paul, but the walls of the Church do con* 
sist of *dced’ bricks as St. Peter says *fhitb without works is dead.* 

How can we reconcile these two views? The answer is that Bhakii 
is love of Ood and love can oaly manifest itself by deeds of kind* 
nesses to your fellow beings who ore also God's offsprings. Hence, 
though all the three Yogas we art going to describe arc different 
in nature, they overlap one another in thefr materia!Izntion. Shrj 
Krishna in the Gita says that ‘it is only the ignorant who think that 
the Yoga of action is different from the Yoga of knowledge. The 
wise see knowledge and action as one.' He further tells Arjuna tliat 
'a man may lake either path but If he follows it faithfully, the end is 
bound to be the same. The followers of action must meet tho seekers 
after knowledge in equal freedom.'^ At another place in tho Gita, 
Shri Krishna bolds out; 'Whatever path men travel is my path, 
no matter where they walk it leads to me,'^ 

II. JNYANA YOGA 

Jnyana means knowledge. Inyana Yoga is thercTore the path that 

(ifRrr, K) 

*nr 'rw ?WT: ii v-i \) 
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leads to the knowledge of one's self. 'What am 1?* 71u5 is the pro¬ 
blem that the man of knowledge has to solve. 

In order to be able to appreciate the depth Jnyana Yoga one 
has to be familifit with tho signifIcaDCC of the followiog words: 
Avl<i}'a. Sadhatm Chatushiaya. Maya. «4vnrflnfl, and Vikshtpa. We 
shall, therefore, now deal with them serially. 

1. Avidva: Shiinkartcharya, who was the great exponent cf 
Jnyana Yo^a or tlie path of knowledge, postulates that Ayldya or 
ignorance is the cause of every pain nnd misery in Uft. Ignorance 
mennK luckordiscriminatian between the temporary and the perma- 
nciii, between the unreel und (he real. It is only in ignorance that 
we regard the tempornry us the permnnent, the unreal as the real. 
The temporary la called Anltya, the pemanent la called NItya\ 
the unreal Is known ns Asat, tiie real h known as Sat. Avidyaoz 
ignorance meuns to regard AhU^hi as Hftya and Auroras .S'nr. Self- 
k nowlcd gc is the dispel I ing of this A vtdya. B ut how can this he dose? 
For this Sadharta C/iatialiiaya Is prescribed. 

2. Saoimna Cmatushtaya : Sodima means practice or exercise; 
Chaimhtaya means four. The following four steps are prescribed 
for dispelling ignorance: Vfteka. Valra$ya, Sl\ai Samptuti and 
MumukshHix’a. 

(a) Viyekat Vlftka is discrimination between the impermanent 
and the permanent, the unreal and the real, the Dot-seifand the self. 
It is an exercise in discriminatory thought process beginning with 
ourselves. Wc begun with the question: 'Whataml?* In ^/vekayou 
begin with the first step: 'Am I the body?' My inner experience 
convinces me that I m not the body, for besides the body I have an 
incontrovertible proof that 1 have also the mind, and thus it is that 
the body is only a means, an instrument, or a vehicle of the mirul. 
Then comes the second step: 'Ami the mind?' My inner experience 
again convinces me that I am not the mind, for in dreamless sound 
sleep when neither the body nos the mind work, I experienee «joy 
of which I have a remembrance when I return from this dreamless 
sleep. Thus Viyeka leads me to the third step wherein 1 realize 
that 1 am neither the body nor the mind, but am pure consciousness. 

The discriminatory thought process applied to oursrives as 
described above may also be applied to others, and through Viveka 
we may understand (hal they also are neither the body nor the miod, 
but pure consciousness. Hence it is that by Vtveka or discrinuDatory 
thought process one transcends beyond the body as well as the 
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mind and realj 2 cs one's real self. Tliis is the consciousness of di$> 
identifying and disentangling one's self from the physical or mental 
plane in which one always lives. U is tlxe dawning of this r&il *(' 
or the real self upon the individual that is the achievement of Vlycka 
brought about by dispelling Av/ii)n or ignomnco coupled with the 
recognition of the permanent and the rcul transcending the iin> 
pcriTuinent und tlic unreel. The practice of such u troiihccndcntnl 
meditation tlimugh dlscrimmntlon. through knowledge, through 
an Bpprccinlion of whnt is unJ whttc is not. is yoga. 11iis 

Xnowicdge changes the whole outlook on life and instead of living 
a I ife of the lies li, one lives tlic li fe of the spirit. As the S h vciash viilaru 
U pun is had says: 'As a soiled piece of metal when it lius been cicun' 
ed shines brightly, so the dweller in the body when he has realized 
the truth loses his sorrow and becomes radiant with blis/^ 

(b) Vairagya: Vaingya is the second step towards the dispelling 
of Axidyn. Tlie word Valragya is derived from Yl os absence, and 
Rag or passion, and hence Vairagya means absence of passion. 
Lust, greed> anger, attachment, jealousy, are the passions that agitate 
the mind. Yit^ka or discrimination enables one to view one's self 
dispassionately as the subject objectifying one’s lustful, angry, 
greedy self, and thereby to dissociate the consciousness from the body 
and the mind which are iiRbctcd by these passions. Yairanya or 
dispassionateness is the outcome of Yfveka or discrimination between 
the impermanent and the permanent; ic Is the spirit or the conscious¬ 
ness which is the permanent whereas the body constitutes only 
the impermanent. The kaowkdge of the truth that the lustful, tlie 
angry, and the greedy ‘ 1 * is only an object, and thiit the dispassionate 
pure consciousness is the subject, which can view (he agitations 
of (lie body and (he mind as an uoaffbeted witness, is the essence of 
yfd)>a as opposed to Avld}’a. It Is OT\\y Avld/a which confusedly 
IdentlAes the object with the subject. This is Yofragya. 

(c) Shat Sofnfiaui: Shat SampatU is the third step toward the 
realization of seIf*knowledge. Shai means six, Sompaiti means 
acquisition. The six spiritual acquisitioDS or attainments are: 
Shama. Dama. Uparati, Titiksha. Shraddha^ and Saniadhoita. Let us 
sec what they mean: 
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(j) SHAM A me&ns the peaceful mind. The mind generally remains 
Agitated, hut after Vivtka and Vairagye these agitations end pas> 
sions of the mind subside and it finds rest in peace and harmony. 
It is to this pence and tmoquillity of oitnd that Christ refers wirert he 
snys: * Blessed arc tbo pCtice makers, foe they shall be called tlie 
children of Cod/ and Tenco. my peace, T Ic&ve with you/ 

(ii) OAMA means control of the body and its needs, heat or cold, 
pleasure or puin. This ulso can be achieved by tlic dls*idcntincation 
of consciousness from the body or of the spiritual self from the 
physical entity, 

(i/{) UPARA 11 means conientmcnt with one's worldly possessions 
os well as with the penons one is associated with in life, ft is a willing 
acceptance of the state of men and mntenal one (inds oneself in or 
a sense of detached attachment. Uparaii is analogous to Chaucer's 
ideal: 'He that is poor and accepts his poverty unhurt, is rich though 
he should lack a shirt They art truly poor who whine, fret, aad 
covet, Things I hat others have, and wbi^ they cannot hope to get' 

(iv) TiTtKSHA means endurance of the hardships of life with a 
smiling face. Tiilksha can be compared to the prayer so widely 
uttered in the Christian world: 'Lord, give me the serenity to accept 
things ] cannot change, courage to change things I can, and wisdom 
to know them both/ 

(v) SHAADDHA Is AD abiding faith and confidence in the design 
and working of (he grand plan of Che universe by the Supreme Power 
behind the phenomeoel world. It is the same as the upholding of 
ihc philosophy! ‘Thy will be done.’ 

(vO SAMACHANA means stcadihsiness, firmuess of purpose, cos' 
stancy, and resolution. Tt is a settled coodidon of the mind. 

(d) Mumukshuiva: It is eagerness for liberation and follows as 
a result of Che above mentioned firet three steps. Christ rofere to 
this eagerness for liberation when he promises: ‘Blessed are they 
who mourn, for they shall be comforted,' and 'Blessed are they which 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall have their hU/ 

3. Maya: It means a wrong coneeptioo both ^ut ourselves 
as well as the real nature of the world, it performs two functions, 
namely, Avarana and Vtkshepa. 

4. Avarajva: Avarua means a veil or a cover. The face of the 
reality both within us and without is bidden behind a veil or a cover; 
within, the body as well as the mind constitute the veil, and without, 
the world of matter is the cover. The Isba Upanishad states: Tbe 
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face of rcaJity is hidden behind a golden glamour, lift up the veil, 
O sustaioer of the universe, to enable us to see the lealiiy in its 
fulness,’^ The search for truth, subjective and objective, and 
the removal of the Averana, i.e, the veil or the cover that hides the 
true nature of the reality is the incessant endeavour of the Jnycna 
Yogi. 

5. VtKsiiEPA: When the subjecUve or objective reality is hidden 
behind the veil, that UyAvarom the mind is said to be out of mind or 
in a state of yikshepa. In Sanskrit Vikshepa means madn«s. it is 
nothing but madness to treat the veil os the rculity. The body is (he 
veil of the inner consciousness, the phoiiomcnQl world is the veil 
of the supreme consciousness, but due to AvUlyd or Moyn subjee* 
tivciy we treat the body as the reality nnd objectively we regard 
the world of matter ms the reality. This Is called Vikshepa. 

The word Vikshepa has also another meaning, namely, to throw 
oft. The awakened consciousness must no doubt throw o(T the veil 
iA9<mma) that hides the face of the reality, but the question that 
remains is: how dees one throw off the veil or how docs one live 
a life of reality or of pure consciousness? 

Our life at present is a life of fusion, of fusion between the body, 
the nund, and the consciousness which ore so much (ntermixed 
that one cannot separate tlie one from the other. The analogy 
of these three constituents is siiDilar to that of milk and water 
which when onee mixed cannot be separated. Jnyana Yoga on 
tlie other hand, envisages a coming together of the same constituents 
of our being like oil and water which though in association are always 
separable. When the consciousness of dis-identiftcalion, in this 
manner, is saturated in Ufa, the aim and object of Jnyaita Yoga ean 
be said to have been achieved and the queries as to Vho am P and 
*wh8t am r are fully am wared. 

ni. BHAKTI YOOA 

fihakti means love and devotion. It is an emotion of the heart 
It is a relationship between (be lover and the beloved, between the 
devotee and the object of devotion, and hence obviously between 
Atma and Parania Alma or between the soul and a personal God^ 
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AH the importajit loUgions of the world like Hinduism, Moham* 
mcdanism, Judaiam, and Christianity behove in the existeoce of s 
pcrsoDnl God and so are co-traveUerE on the path of Bhakti Yoga. 
Every sura in the Koran begins wilh "(n the name of Allah, the Merci¬ 
ful, the Beneficent/ and the theme throughout the Koran U that ooe 
b'hou Id have ^ I th in Alla h. For it is AUoh who brmgeth and qu icken- 
eth, it is Allah who rewardetli the good nod punisheth (he wicked, 
and it is A Mali who rniseth the believers on the judgement day. 
The Commandment from Mount Sinai reads; ‘Thou shall not bow 
down before any other God, save Me, for know thou this that I, 
the Lord thy God, am a jealous God/ Christ enjoins upon his 
disciples to observe the greatest commandment of all, namely. 
‘Thou slinlt love the Lord thy Cod with thy whole heart, with thy 
whole mind, and thy whole soul and thy neighbour as thyself/ He 
farther states on many an occasion and In various dilTerent svays 
his fiindn mental precept, namely,'] am the Resurrection and the Life, 
whosoever believoth in Me, though he be dead, yet shall he live a^m, 
and he who is alive and has faith in Me, to ail eternity cannot die/ 
Whnt else was the Mnhayann phase of Buddhisoi if not a Shaktt, 
a devotion to the Blessed Lord? In Hinduism this worship of a 
personal God is styled Sogvna worship or the worship of a God with 
physical attributes. 

It is no doubt true that it is easier to worship a God with physical 
Attributes than one without them, and therefore the worahip of a 
personal God is more prevalent in the world than (he worship of an 
Impononal God. In fact, the meaning of worship in its accepted 
sense must necessarily be limited to a God with peisonaJ attributes 
because It is only the physical, or the seen, that can excite an emcCion 
of love and devotion. This accounts for temples, churches, etc., 
being raised and (he devotees Jos tolling therein idols of the objects 
of their devotion. It is for this reason that Shri Krishna, in no un¬ 
certain terms, tells Arjaoa that ‘the dcvoieea of the unmanlfbac 
have a lurder task because the unmamfest is very dllBcult for embo¬ 
died souls to realize/^ 

Nature of a Persenat God 

The objective as well as personal existence of the object of love 
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and devotion is essential for any emotional relationship, but where 
is that porsonalOod whom (he devotees might see and worship as 
an object? The idol mstoiled in the temple, the church, or the mosque 
is not God as Saint Paui most emphacicaJly states: *Being therefore 
(he otlspring of God, we mu&t no (consider His image to be like unto 
gold or silver, or the engraving of metal or the work of art,’ and 
Mount Sinai decrees tliat Thou sholt not make unto thee any 
graven image.' Thus to equate the idol to the status of n God is 
regarded ns either blasphemy or bypoemy, 

The Bhagawad Glia (XI-15) answers this question by metamor¬ 
phosing the physical form of the beloved into a univcranl fonn or 
yishwa Roopa. We can visualize God in the form of the sun 
and the moon, in the form of myriad twinkling stars In the firmament, 
in the shape of the mighty waves of the ocean, ia hills and doles, in 
the verdure of impeneirable forests, in the ripples of the roaring 
rivers, when we see God la the appearance of the teeming millions 
of men, women, and children that inhabit the globe. Thus God in 
Hia intiahe glory becomes physically visible and monlfcats Himself 
to His devotee because these glorious manifestations or Vlbhuiefs 
as they are called in the Gita are His physical forms. It is in ihia 
manner tluit Che devotee not only sees but also feels the vibrating 
presuice of uoiversal consciousness even in the sma! lest of th e smal I. 
Did not Martin TjuIict say; ‘Our Lord wrote tlio promiso of the 
resurrection not in books alone but In every flower that blooms 
during the springtime’? 

The concept of Vishwa Jtoopa delineated in the Gita is as Vedie as 
(he concept of Nishkama Karma explained in a previous chapter. 
Both these concepts bad their origin in the aAcient Vedic Iltemiure. 
Regarding I^ishkamc Karma Shri Krishna himself stated that he 
was divulging it as an old secret The same holds good with regard 
to the concept of Vishi^a Kaopa. God In His essential uaturc is 
invisible but He mamfests Htmsdf through the magniflcence and 
muaifloeoce of the uni verso. The vast expanse of Che earth, the un- 
fatboQiablc depths of the water, the unsealed heights of the moun¬ 
tains, the starry heavens with innumerable suns and moons; nil 
are physical manifestations of ihe Supreme Divine Power that 
keeps them animBted The Gita has enunciated (hem as Vibkiuees 
or rronifestaUoas of the Divine; (he Upoalshods without using the 
word inbftuws have rccouDied them oqq by one as the physical 
raaalTestntioQS of God. The Shvetashvntara Upanlsbod says; 
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*Haviag His face in all direcHou, in the torm of physical manlTesCa* 
tions or His creation, He stamls fhee to face with all scDtieot cres' 
tures.'^ 

Shn* Krishna gave a vision of persooified super>conscio\iaDess to 
Arjnna who saw the glory of God reftcctod in all that lived and mov¬ 
ed as well as all chat did not move upon the carlh. Such a vision, 
of course, could not be a common cxperieitco. and so Shri Krishna 
with hi& Yogie power Is suid to have given him the super-conscious 
«g(U or Oivya Cfwks/iU which enabled him to see Qod everywhere 
iind in everything that met his morla! eye. God cun only become a 
pcrsonul God when vicvrtd thrciugli sucKun eye, and His devotee 
bccs Klm» talks to Kim, and gets a response from Him. [t Is a mi^ 
conception Co regard the path of SInikd or devotion as the easiest 
path for sBlvntion becuiisc a devotee is not one who merely claims 
to love God, but one who has this super-conscious sight or Di*'ya 
Chaks/iu. This enables him to see God everywhere hidden behind 
the veil of the phenomenal world. 

The Gita says Umi God manifbsis Himself physically through His 
yibhutees or glorious maniCutations. such aa tlte earth, th& water, 
the fire, the air, the sky, and the thunder. These are, as it were, His 
physical, embodied, axtcroal, and personified mnnlfestaCtons. Is 
it not irony that instead of seeing and worshipping God in these 
glorious manirestAtlons of the Most High whiclv are present here 
before our eyes, we prefer to see ond worship God in the persons 
bom thousands of years ago and about whom we have no true 
uppreciiition? Well did Kcata say: ' ‘‘Beauty is truth, trudt beauty/' 
—that is all Yc know on earth, and all ye need to know.’ 

Nature of Dhakti or Devotion 

Slirl Krishnii has propounded three essentials fora devocec who 
b eager to worship God through the path of Bliakii They ate: 
concentration on the ohjeoi of devotion, constancy, and faith. 
Let us now deal with each of these separately. 

1 . Concentuatiok: Coaceoiration means that the devotee, 
instead of hovering round the object of*love and devotioo, should 
enter into the core of the object of love and devotion and feel as 
if he were one with iL He should lose his sense of .iadlvlduality 
and merge himself completely into the object* of'his love and devo- 
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Cion. Thij approach ha5 been described :r the GiCa as Mcyi ManaU 
Ateshya (Xll*2) or 'peaetraiing inco Me. be absorbed in Me. 
Lodge yoar mind In Me. make Me yotir dearest d^ght wiih 
devotion undaunted.The devotee does not stand aloof from the 
object of his Bffokti, he simply penetrates into it. He is so much 
engrossed with and into the object of his love and devotion that 
he forgets his separate entity. 

2. Constancy; The second tsscniiai on the path of devotion is 
constancy, This has been described in the Gitn as Niiyc Yuktah 
or always, day and night, abiding in the beloved. Devotion is not a 
feeling to bo cultivated, tt is a part and parcel of the very being 
of the devotee. The immorln] words of Krishna arc: ‘Even if the 
vilest sinner worships Me with exclusive devotion, he should be 
CQQiidered a same; for be has rightly resolved,'* and 'Speedily he 
becomes virtuous and secures lastlns peace. Know it for certain, 
O son of KunU. My devotee never fails.'* It does not menn that a 
sinner continuing to commit sins ii absolved of sins by devotion. 
A devotee who l^es Ills consciousness io the Lord cannot think of 
committing sms, and one who continues a sinful life whIUl calling 
himself a devotee is nothing but a hypocrite. 

3. Faith: The third essenrial of devotion is faitli which bus been 
described in tbe Gita as Shm/dfiaya Upe/ah or having come unto Me 
widi f&ith. The word Shradi//ia does not mean blind faith. It is 
derived from two components: Shrat meaning truth, and dha mean¬ 
ing to imbibe. When the fueling of devotion rests on a faclunl and 
truthful experience, then only U Shraddhe possible In terms of the 
Vedic conception. 

It is only with these three essentials engrained in one's personolify 
that one can travel along the path of Sfiakil Yaga to reach the cher« 
isbed goal of self-knowledge and self-realization. 

Tbe Esscoce of Bhaktl Yoga 

The essence of Jnyana Yoga is knowledge; aitd similar to tliepsy* 
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cbo^nalyst who beHoves that Che abnornmHcy disappears when tbe 
cause or ceosiou and neurosis is brought to the conscious self, the 
thomo of Jnyfina Ycga is that we suffer due to ignorance. Knowledge 
ia ufins that consumes and reduces (o ashes nil the abnormalities 
of tlte subconscious. The Gitu says: 'He whose undertakings are 
all free from desire and thoughts of the world, and whose actions 
uro burnt up by the fire of knowledge, him even the wise call n 
wige.'* 

Repeating the same idcii the Gitu hus stressed once again: 'As 
the blazing lire reduces the tu^ to usites. Arjunu. even so tbe hro of 
knowledge reduces oil uclions to ashes.'* Even Muharshl Vyaa 
developing the Kime thesis in Yoga OarshaM has stated: 'With the 
hre of knowledge the uHiictions ore reduced to uUcd nation like the 
scorched seeds that lose the power of germination.'^ AH this 
may sound stmnge in thiK nge of psychO'unulysis when it is uni* 
versa(iy recognised (hat the knowledge of the origin of one's 
neurotic behaviour nuikes one's mind ticrmal. But the foci is that 
this has been the very theory propounded by Shxinkaracharya 
and other Si wants of Vedie culture since the formulation ot Jn)wa 
Yoga, 

The essence of Bhakil Yoga, as against J/iyanu Yoga is that it is 
not knowledge, but sacrihce^um*8eir*surrcnder which U the path to 
spiritual progress. The devotee so much surrenders his conscious¬ 
ness to the super-conscious, his thoughts, feelings, and actions to 
the God he worships, that he actually feels that all his rtspoosibility 
is taken over by tlic Supreme. How frail is mon and how stupid 
of him to think ibnt be is the solo arbiter of his destiny. It is the 
Power beyond us that presides over the sprouting of a sapling, 
the chirping of a bird, and the throbbing of the human heart. 
To surrender uQto (hat Wilt is the only consolation of man and unto 
that Will have surrendered themselves the saints and sages of the 
world like Socrates, Christ, Bruno, Oayanend, arvd CaadhI in the 
last excruciating moments of their lives. 
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The UifCerencc between Jnynna Yoga and Bbakt^ Yoga 

Jn)'onQ Yoga is known as Niygufta i/pesana or worship of nn impCT’ 
sonal God, Shnk/l Yoga is known as Sogiina Uposerna or worship of u 
penonnl God, The difference between the worship of n personai God 
(Soguna Vpasana) and An impersonni God (Nliguua Ifpamia) moy be 
iliustrateci by the fdlowing example: suppose your niothcr Is lying 
on her death-bed and to r^ch the place you have to cross a (homy, 
winding, mouiitninous path of sevcml miles situated In tt thick 
forest. You can pass through the tliorns imd thistles cursing every 
obstacle that blocks your way ut each step. Or you cun (hank yotir 
stars that even in such a forost there exists ut least this nurrow and 
thorny path tliat will enable you to reach (ho bedside of your dying 
mother, You can reach the same destination with both these statCii 
ofmind, but look at the difference in the two attitudes, The one who 
treads tht path whiirt cursioB it for its thorns and thistles is the 
Jnyema Tag/for even though intent oa achieving selfhood he is at 
every moment conscious of the pain involved in it. But the one who 
thanks his stars or is grateful for the path being there despite all its 
obstacles is the Sfiakfi Yogi for lu’s heart is set on the uUlmatc 
achieveraent and is not perturbed by the pain involved, Tims 
jt is that though Che object is the same, it is the attitude that makes 
the difference. Besides, in Jnya/ia Yoga one relies upon one's own self, 
in Bhakfl Yoga one relies upon one greater tiian one's self, ft is 
obvious that one would thick of relying only upon one's self when 
one has no faith in a greater or ft higher power. B/iakil, therefore, 
is possible only when one has an Implicit faith in the Supreme, 
a fruth not foimded on intellectual appreciation but on emotional 
compelliag experience as Saint Paul says: *Falth is the substance 
of things hoped for and the evidence uf thin^ not eeon.' 

IV. KARMA YOGA 

There Is a third eategoiy of men who are neither intellectually 
nor emotionally constituted, but are r&ther men of action. They 
do not believe in any creed or philosophy, nor do tliey pray to a 
personal Cod. Action is (heir creed, action (heir philosophy^ action 
their prayer and worship, action their God. What, therefore, is 
the path open to (hem for self-realization? 

There Is also another problem which confronts these men of 
action. Man is subject to the law of Karmd. The law of Karma 
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is a spiritual counterpart of the physical law of cause and 
Man is inextricably bound up in this cyclic wJ^eel of cause and effect. 
1 n bondage there is no freedom and without freedom life is not wortli 
living. If, ther^ore, n uun follows the pnth of action or Kama 
because he is neither intellectual nor emotional by nature, he is 
faced with the problem of freeing himself from the bondages of 
Kama. Moi’Cover. Kama mny have good, bad, or Indilfercot results. 
One in not so much concerned with tlie good or the mdllTereot results, 
because the good will only bring pleasure and the indifTecent will 
create no problem. But it is the bad results which bring sorrow and 
suflbring. The Jiioin problem for q m/in of action is how lo get rid 
of the evil consequences of Karma ns weU os tl)e disappointment In 
certain other results which (hough nrdendy wished for do not turn 
out to be $ 0 . 

The Soladon of (he Problem 

There Is no escape from the bad results of evil Kermas. This is 
in tune with (he law and the only way to escape che impact of the 
evil consequences Is to avoid the undesirable acts. Thus the problem 
narrows itself down to the good intentioned Kartnas bearing evil 
results, and others assiduously performed with the object of favour¬ 
able results bringing nothing in their wake. The answer of Karma 
Yoga to both these problems is Nishkama Karma ot disinteresled 
action. 

NUhVama Karina or Dbintcrested Actloa 

The secret of Karma according lo Karma Yoga is to work for the 
sake of work, as well as the fact that it Is a good, honest. And desirable 
task, and then to leave the fruits thereof to the governance of the 
universal laws that rule the world. It a only the expectation of a 
wished for result that brinp sorrow and suffering The result of 
a Karma is conditioned not with our personal de&ire, but in Che 
context of a universal scheme of which our desire is but a part. Is 
it not probable that in the sum total, with all the pluses and minuses 
ag^gated as well as adjusted against each other, ulUnuiely our 
Kamos may be on the minus side compared to the Kannas of others 
who dominate the scene resulting in the nullification ef our desires? 
Benuird Shaw very aptly in Saint Joan voices out that God has 
(0 be fair to che enemy also. If this be the case, why should we 
indulge in sorrow and suffering? Why should we not perform our 
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duty 6Jtd IcuvE the rest to the dispenseti on c f (he Power that regulates 
the scheme of things? 

This, of course^ is only an ideal, and hence Utc question (hat 
arises is: how does one perferm disinterested action? According 
to Vedic culture the Atma in its essential nature is distinct from the 
body and the mind. It is the mind and (he body that perform the 
interested notion and Alma, even though distinct from Utem. identic 
hes iCsclfwith Ihe body tmd the mind. U is this identificnticn which 
is tho cause for the Aima (o expect a fnvouruble result, wheretts in 
rcfliliy, the Ama is neither the doer nor the performer of the net. 
it is only Q witness in the drama and not the actor in it. It is only 
with the dawning of (he reQii 2 ation of one's nature or the nature of 
Alma as being only an observer, or a witness, (hat disinterestedness 
automatically ensues. 

Dismtereted Action is Not Remmeiation of lotoreai 

It is generally believed that disinterested actioa is the tenunciation 
of interest in Ihe result ensuiog from the ac(. ot (hat we should 
perform tbedeed but cease to be interested in its good, bad, or indif* 
fereni result. This appears, on the face of things, to be advising the 
impossible. How is it possible that we may perform an action 
and yet not be interested in its result? Karma yoga contends that 
the problem is cot that of not expecting a result because tlic result 
must necessarily follow according to the law of causation. Bui 
tho issue is that of neither expecting a favourable result nor of griev* 
jDg if the consequence is not agreeable. Basically, it is attachment 
(Asakfi) according to the Karma Yogi which causes all sorrow and 
suilermg. We are so much attached to the things of the world that 
when we are dispossessed of them or deprived of (hem. either by 
way of an unfavourable result or in not obtaining a wished for result, 
our suffering knows no bounds. Since it is this attachment {Asaktl) 
which is the cause of every suffering, the only way tc get rid of all 
sorrow is through non-aU&chnaent {Anoioktl). 

But non-attachment, renunciacion, or Artasakrl is not a negative 
attitude of the mind. The mind cannot renounce a thing until and 
unless it is given a positive substitute. But work and action accord¬ 
ing to the Katma Yogi are by themselves a positive substitute, exter¬ 
nal as well as internal. Externally, work Jn the form of selfless 
service to humanity, and interoally. the withdrawal into one’s 
consciousness only to come loco active contact with the fountain 
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of nil life can be the source of much pereonial and positive pleasure. 
Thus Che apple of atcschment to ihe objects of the world auiomati* 
cally drops from Che tree of the self, and one begins to wend one's 
way through the garden of paradise. It is in this sense non- 
attuchtneat and dUfsicrestcdness merely mean the attacliment to and 
interested ness in (he higher values of life. This is the true interpre* 
tution otAuiJsakfl Kognofnon-iiUnch mentor disinterested* 

ness. The idea is not of renunciation which is negative, but of 
nltuinmont which is positive. Renunciation is Che logical conse¬ 
quence of attainment. When you attain the higher values of life, 
the lower ones autoniatically loosen their hold. Whilst clinabing 
n ladder the moment you set foot on the higher steps do not the 
lower ones yield way without any effort? 

Disitt(crc$inl Action Is Unselfish Action 
The matter nf Kar/iias may be coniddered from another angle. 
When I perform n Karma with n motive to benefit only myself. 
I dissocittte myself from otiicrs und thus imprison myself in my 
narrow cell. In Uiis sense wo cun oil be compared to oysters, each 
closeted within its own shell. Qut a life of the spirit is in expansion, 
not in concraction, It is the ego tn me that keeps me confined to 
my narrow self, but con the world move even one incli forward if 
everyone thought only in terms of himself? ft is only by forgetting 
one’s self, one’s persona] and sellish interests, and by thinking In 
torms of univei salism that humanity as a whole can move towards 
progress. Let us take our lesson once sgoio from the oyster. Docs 
the oyster even though confined to its shell form the pearl for itself? 
IMo, it works so that man mny enjoy the fruits of its labour. The 
same is the case with the bee and its honey. All around, even in 
blind nature we sec this universal truth manifesting itself, namely, 
that one docs not work for one’s seif alone, but bas to work for 
otlicrs. and that it is only thus that one con also ensure one's own 
progress. Is it not a fact that our Individual progress depends also 
upon the progress of the community os a whole? If this be so, it is 
only tinsel ftsh action in which the ego has been climioated that 
can lead to the onward march of humanity. This unselfish action 
($ possible only when the action is disinterested. 

Interested AcUoo b Sclflsb Action 
Karma is the spiritual counterpart of the physical law of causa- 
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<ion. £ve 27 Action must have a corresponding reaction. If our 
setjon is selfish it must generate vibrations of selfish renction in 
others. The result is Ihot ilie occumublcd fCarnm of hiimnoity 
as a whole will be a fund of stark and naked selfishness. The phUo- 
sophy of each one for himself and Qod for all gives rise to indivi* 
diiAlism, groupism, caHtcIsin, nnd regionalism nnd makes men hght 
against men, groups against groupSi castes against enstes. and regions 
against regions. SelDsh action thus lends to disintegration. Kama 
Yoz^. therefore, lays stress on sc)Hess or disinterested action which 
invokes simllur tcaponsc in others. When every one is Imbued with 
the spirit of disinterested, unselfish action, then (he accumulated 
response of disiotercsiedness and uiiscTilshness brings man nearer 
to mao. Thus the narrow concepts wli ich d Ivide man from man, com- 
muoity from community, nation from nation will disappear. 
lama Karma in tills sense on the Individual and the social plane Is 
the panacea of all the ills that humanity is suffering from today. 
Everyone for others and none for himself is the quintessence of 
t^lYhkama Karma. 

Karma, Vlkarma, and Akanna 

Besides Kishkama Kama, there is another aspect of Karma Ytza 
which has to be kept in mind. Kama lifts been divided into 
ihjM categories; Karma. Vlkarma, and .^A-armn (Gita, 4, 17-18). 
Karma means action, Vlkarma refers lo the life or zest in action, 
Akarma joeans no action. Every action must have life, enthusiasm, 
zest, emotional selflessness in it, otlicrwise the act becomes meaning¬ 
less. This idea is conveyed by the word Vikarma. In Sanskrit Vi 
means with a parUcuhir emphasis. Karma means action. Every 
action which is a sclffessly emphatic emotional action may be called 
a Vikarma. When n selfless action is performed with all the zest 
and enthosiasxn rightly channelled, ic is called a Vikarma. But as 
soon as Karma becomes Vikarma it automatically converts itself 
into an Akarma or no action and it ceases to havo the effect of a 
Karma which binds. As the Gita says: *He who sees the inaction 
that is in action and the action that is in inaction is wise indeed.*^ 

The above statement can best be illustrated by means of iho fol¬ 
lowing example: the mother slaps the child for bis misbehaviour 
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but the child holds oa to the mother all the more tightly, whereas If 
a third person were to chide him for the same misbehaviour 
the child would become furious. Why are there two dissimilar n:s> 
ponses to the same act? Tills is so because when the mother slops 
tlic child, she docs the Karma with a depth of feeling which is absent 
in the enso of the third person. This feeling of the moOier is Vfkamo. 
The rexuU of this Vikaiwa is Akanm, that is. it amounts to the fuel 
us iT the mother Imd performed no oction oC uJI, for despite the slap 
the child holds on ull the tighter to the mother and the mother also 
docs not repel the child. It Is this feeling in the aotion, or the Vh 
kuniKt clement in Kanita. thtii makes thzKanuo or action Infructu- 
oui or, shall we suy. converts it into an Aknma or no action. This, 
says the Gltn. is the wny to get rid of the cnUingIcments of Karpm. 
ill the absence of which all Ktirmas must end in bondage. 

Kemm Yoga aud Fatidism 

It is generally believed (hat ihe philosophy of Karma Is an outcome 
of fataU&m or that it leads to iatnlism. 'We arc what we are due to 
our Karnias of the post/ is sold to ho Che philosophy of Kornta. 
Karma Yoga accepts this proposition but e^tpnnds the hypothesis 
by adding: whatever we have sown in the past must bear fruit, but 
wc arc free to sow what we choose in the present and reap as wc will. 
We bring our destiriy with us but can negate the past and create 
a new destiny for ourselves by our Karinas just as in the past we 
canitcd our destiny by our Karinas. Thus the philosophical lantern 
CO be kept burning in front of us should be lighted with the fuel of 
Shakeepcaro*s words: 'So every bondman in his own hand bears 
The power to cancel his capacity.' In this context the Bribad- 
aranyaka Upanlshad states in no uncertain terms that it is deslreS' 
cum-deeds that aro destiny.^ 

V. RAJA YOGA 

In tlic course of this chapter we dealt firstly with the Yoga of 
the body called Hatha Yoga\ secondly, we peered into (he three 
Yogas of the mind with its three aspe«s of knowing fcdiiig, and 
willing in the form of Jnyana Yoga. Bitakii Yoga, and Karma Yoga. 
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Kow we shiUl deal with a particular system of Yoga io which all these 
and others are integrated and for whi^ reason it is styled Ra/a 
Yoga Of king of all the The expooeat of this Yoga was 

Patsnjall who embodied his testchin^ rn aphorisms known as 
Yoga Darshaua. 

]. Five Afflictions 

Raja Yoga soys that man is subject to five ufflictions which it 
cnlls Pancha K/esIm. These nffliciions arc: Avfdya. AmKa, Raga, 
Dvosha, and Abhinivosha which wiicn translated into English mean; 
ignomneci r>am*nes$. desire, aversion, and the will to live. These 
Ave afnietions can be said to be the legs on which crawl the cnncerous 
insects of sufferlng^destroction, and dissolution. It is these insecia 
which creepingly approach and eat into the individunl’s peace und 
mental calm as well as attack and destroy the very roots of the 
social tree. We shall now deal with each of these separately. 

(a) Ignorance: I^orance has been defined as a mental state 
in which the illusory is mistaken for the true, that which is appa¬ 
rent for the real, and the impermanent for the permanent. The 
cause of every ofBiction is to regard (he body as being real and 
permnneat. 

(b) UAm^Nfss: In Sanskrit Aetni means f om and so we hnvo 
translated Asmita as E^m-ness, I-nm-ncss is defined as the 
identification of the seer with the instrumenu of knowledge. When 
1 say 'I am tired' It Is the body (hat is tired and not the spirit; when 
I say *1 am angry* it is the mind that Is in anger, not (he spirit. 
It is the identification of tlie body and the mind with the spirit 
which mokes me think that the spirit is tired or angry. 1 am neither 
the body nor the mind, but when I forget this fact, 1 om afillcted 
with l-am-ness or AsmUa which has to be fought against. 

(c) Desirf or Liking: This is defined as the dwelling on pieasiir< 
able sensations, it is the pursuit for pleasure wjiich when thworted 
brings pain, and It is only the unfulfilled desire that causes offiiction. 
The Gita says: *Hd alone knows peace who has forgotten desire.'^ 

(d) Aversion or DisUkmg: This is defined as dwelling on the painful 
aspect of a thing. The store one dwells on things that one dislikes 
the greater becomes the pam, This is the fourth cause of affiiclion. 

* a7T*rRr: i 
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It was e»Cfitial(y to enable the Individual to divert his attention 
from the pnintul aspects of life, and to free the mind from its pas* 
siona and its spites that the Sermon on (he Mount pronounces: 
* Blessed are the mercihd, for they shall obtain mercy/ 

(e) Will To Uve: This is the tilth alllicti on that brings us misery. 
Wc cling to the bodily comforts and regn rd the body as the ultimate 
reality instead of treating it merely ns an instmmeut nt the disposal 
of or for the use of tlw soul. This docs not mean in the Iciut that 
the body is to be neglected. Ko owner of an instrument can civail 
hiniseir fiitly of it uniil and unless it is in perfbet order, but the 
point to be borne in mind is (hat an instrument is afler all onjy im 
instrument. Wc lend to be grossly QlTccted if anything goes wrong 
with this instrumc n t, thot Is, when we are 111 o r grow old und are I ia blu 
to be snatched nwny by die falcon ofdcath. This will to live eternally 
In Uie physical tenement is common from the lowest worm to the 
highest sAge and is the A/lh cause of atHiction. h was the observance 
of this will to live which brings in iu wake a fear of death that prom¬ 
pted Shakespenre to pen: 'Cowards die many times before their 
deaths; The valimU never taste of death but once,’ Christ also 
decrees: 'For whosoever will save his life shall loose it/ niid 
further continues: 'but ho who lays down hb Ufb for My soke will 
save it/ The will to live is equivalent to this will to save one's life. 

2. The Eightfold Path 

Patonjali has laid down a regular course to Jigbt against these 
11 VC ainictions which is known ns Ifaja Yoga. It is scmetbnea called 
Ashtofiga Yoga or Ashtanga Marga or the eightfold spiritnoJ path. 
The eight constituents ofi^o^ yVgaare: 

(a) Yanm (five abstentioas), 

(b) A'i>w7w (five observances), 

(c) Asanas (ci^ty-four balanced postures). 

(d) Franayania (regulation of breath or the lifb force), 

(e) Pratyahara (withdrawal of seoses), 

(f) Dbarana (conceotration). 

(g) Dhyana (deliberation or meditatioo), and 

(h) Samadht (coatemplatioa). 

(ft) Yama : Fivb AflsretmoNS 

The five abstentions and the five observations eoupted together 
may be considered to be the Ten Conunandmeots of Yoga. They 
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arc aMn to the Biblical Ten Commandments. The five abstentions 
proclaim & moral law for universal applicalion, Tliese five absten¬ 
tions are: Ahirnso. Sa/)'a. Ati^ya. Brahmachary^, und Apurlirdia 
which may be translated into English as: abstention from violence, 
lying, ste^ingi sensuality, and greed. The inierprehition of these 
moral laws i$ stinilor U> meanings ntlachcd to the dlfTerent truths 
proclaimed from tlio Sermon on the Mount, Abstention from vio¬ 
lence docs not merely mean non-killing. It is equivalent to universnl 
brotherhood; non-lying should be treated us honesty und truthful- 
na^s in everyday behaviour; non-stealing upholds the right of others; 
non-sensuality is interpreted oa a life of simplicity; and absence 
ofgrted includes charitableness to oil in word and deed us Mohum- 
med has rightly said: 'Every smile is charily.’ We have already 
dealt with each of these In detail in Chapter XII. 

(b) Mjyama: Fiv& Osservances 

The five observances are: Shaucha, Saniosha. Tapa, SvaAhyaya, 
/s/ivnrn Fronidhana which when translated into English mean puri¬ 
fication, conientmcnt, self-discipline, studiousness, and resignation 
to God. 

(i) Purification: Purification means purity of the body and the 
mind. Purity and cleanliness of the body and environment in which 
one lives is helpful in maintaining the health of the mind. Is it not 
said that cleanliness is next to godlmcs? As far os the purity of 
mind is concerned docs not Oirist say: 'Blessed arc the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God'? 

(ii) Conientment: Contentment is the willing acceptance of things 
os they are with regard to oneself and others. It does not imply 
lack of ainbicJon. One slmuld do one's utmost to achieve whnt one 
wants but should remain contented with what is obtained through 
one's pursuits. The habit of finding fault aad grumbling should bo 
totally given 'up. 

(iii) Self-Discipline: Sdr*discipliDc is the control of bodily indul¬ 
gences. The Sanakril word for it is Tapas. Some commentators 
have translated Tapas as self-mortIGcaiion. Se|f-Tnortific.ntion 
has been very common aad very widely advocated amongst the 
diEereat religions of the world: some upholding the infliction of 
lashes on the body, others ordering one of the hands to be held out 
tni it withers, and still others prescribing various other scourges. 
But Tqpor should not bo construed to include all these tortures. 
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The Gita classifies Tapoi to be of three types, i .e., of tbe body, o f tfie 
speech, and of the mind. Tbpof of the body is purity, continence, 
dbeipUne; Tapas of speech means truthfulness, kindness, afiecUen; 
Tapas of Che mind Includes darity of thought, coolness, quietude. 

(iv) Studiousness: Studionsness Is the study of one's self, The 
Sanskrit word for It is Sfaiihyayo. Sva means self, Adhyayoitet 
means study. This study of self, generally conveyed by the 
aphorism *Know ThysaU" is the fourth of the five ob&crvaocca 
civoined upon a Raja Yogi. Smfh^'aya also embrsucs a study from 
books. 

(v) RaBis>‘aihit w God: Tl)b it the titlh observance prescribed 
for a Rqfa /ogi, Man may embark upon Innumciubic plans but 
the grand plan of the universe is net of hU nuikir^g. Each of us is 
on infinitcsimidly tiny speck in the plan of the Maker who 
designed this glorious world. Wo have a place in the scheme as 
every brick bas a place in a mansion, bur the part has to fit Into 
(he whole and not the whole into the part. This altiCude 
is one of resignation and surrender unto Him who is the presiding 
dnty over the destiny of the whole of creation. It is this which is not 
generally acceptable to man that has very aptly been described by 
Giaucer as: 'll is the folly of a rebel soul To murmur against Him 
who guides the whole.' 

^c) Asanas : Balahcod Postures 

Whilst dealing with Haiha Yoga earlier in (his chapter, we have 
described some Asaias which are conducive to health. Patorjoli 
recommends that any posture which is not fatiguing is the best for 
spiritual exercise, 

(d) POANAYAMa: REGULATICM op BACATtt 

We have already said suiScicot on this topic of Proftayama whilst 
discussing Natha Yoga in the earllei port of this chapter. Profia 
is usually regarded as tbe breath, but It is actually far more than 
the breath; Prana is the life force, breath is only its physical mani¬ 
festation. Tlie regulation of and concentration on it enables one to 
reach the ianormost consciousness and thus ultimately leads to 
Samadki or the state of super-consciousness. 

(e) Pratyahara: Witiidra\val of Sbnses 

The fifth step in Raja Yoga is the withdrawal of senses from the 
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external objects. Tf we an attending a lecture and a car passes by, 
bJowJng its hons, do not wo at once tura our attention towards it? 
Tt is this which is not Praiyahoia. One should try to practise not to 
be disturbed by noise or any other distraction. One cannot concen¬ 
trate on the seif unless one is trained or drilled into the process of 
withdrawing tl^e senses froni the sense-objects. Concentration 
implies withdrawal because without withdrawing the senses 
from one object you cannot concentrate on another. The Oita 
says: ‘Patiently imd gradually, a man mu&t set himself at rest 
from all mental dtsCrucilons with the aid of a determined and 
int^ligcnt will. Kis mind should not think of anything else but 
the soul, 

(0 Dharana; Concentration 

Concentration is defined as holding the attention fixed upon an 
objecL Despite an effort on our part to fix our attention upon a 
specific object, it (attention or the mind) tends to wander hither 
and thither. B ut if we keep fixed ly to the object alone and cast aside 
the Intruding thoughts, the attention must get focussed. Bvury time 
that an intrusion takes place let us remind ourselves that it is nn 

intrusion and iho very uworciies of it will cause the intrusion 
autoimuically to disappear. The intruder can take the field only 
when we forget that he is on intruder. Depicting the siuto of Dltarmia 
the Gila stales: ‘lust as the light of u lamp docs notfiickor in n wind¬ 
less place, similarly a Yogi has his miod fixed upon the Alma and It 
never wavers.'* 

(g) Dhvana; Mcditaxjon 

Concentration prepares the way for meditation. ConcentratioR 
is the result of the withdrawal of the mind from the senso-objeets 
and its fixation on a particular point or object After coming to 
or arriving at a specific point, ooe stom revolving or weighing 
in the mind all the variegated aspects of this point or phenomena. 
This is meditation. Conceocratioa brings you ro n point and medltn- 
tioo takes you imo the point. 

* trm ifWl ffhwT \ 
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(h) Samadhij Contemplation 

After entering Into the point, one becomes so much SQbmerged 
into it that even though coDSCious> one must lose one's Individual 
consciousness. One y/ho attains this state of existence enters into 
the super^conacious. This state of awakeoed sleep is known as 
Samoilhl. In this state of coQSciouaness one is unconscious of the 
body, but is conscious of or is alert to the divine presence in bis 
inner being. Describing the state of SatuuiJil the Oita says: The 
Ycfil released from the sins and evils of the world, vdth his mind 
resting in contemplHtion ci\|oys with ease the bliss etermd springing 
out of his contnet with Brahma.*^ 

Withdrawal, conceatratioo, meditation, and contemplation ore 
linked with one another, each step leading to the other in a graduated 
process. It is thus that vriien the senses withdraw themselves from 
the outside world concentmtioA follows; when we concentrate 
upon an object or a thought we enter Into it aod meditate; when we 
enter into an object or thought in this way we become eogrossed 
with and lost into it, unconscious of out exiateace. This is our daily 
analytical psychological experience. This state of awakened con¬ 
sciousness which is aitaioed by entering into the supcr-conscious 
is called Samadhi, and it is essentially for the attainment of this 
state chat all the systems of Yoga hnve been evolved. This forget- 
Alness of the body Is not an uncommon pheDomenoa for do we not 
all lose our bodily consciousness when we arc absorbed in the worid 
of Che senses? This eommon experience directed to the higher 
realities of life leads Co the spiritual state of Samadhf. 

Finally, two facts moy well be highlighted by way of conclusion. 
Firstly, the basis of every Yoga system ii renunciation or nen* 
attachment The Karnia Yogi renounces the fruits of his actions. 
The Bhaktl Yogi sacrifices every Individual love and emotion at 
the altar of his supreme love. The Jnyana Yogi must surrender 
his individuality and merge himself with the corporate being of 
mankind. Secondly, the ultimate aim and utility of every system 
of ybgif, in the words of Swaml Vivekananda is: 'to bring out the 
perfect man, and not Jet him wait and welt for ages, jost a play¬ 
thing ia the hands of the physical world, like a log of drift-wood 
carried from wave to wave, and tosaag about in the ocean.* 


(’fhrr, 
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THE (heme of this'book has been an explomtioni a treasure hunt, 
Into the realms of the spirit as fnihomcd out by Vedie culture. 
The hemnds of this culture pursue the stags of both the reality us 
well the unreality. The world Is ssid to be real because we can see itv 
touch it, and smell it; it is unreal because of its Meeting and imper- 
maceat nature. Trutli lies fa a synthesis between the red and t)ic^ 
unreal, and it is precisely this that was the ideal visualised by the 
Vedfc masters os haa been clearly revealed to us in die course of our 
hunt. True religion and true philosophy lie in an ail-embracingy" 
aU-indoaive approach that must take into account every aspect 
of reality which though seemingly mulU-faced and contradictory is 
basically one and undivided. The Rig Veda declares; Truth is one 
but the sages call ft dilTecently.'^ Vedic cultu» by accepting every 
aspect of reality, the material and the non-malerid, presents a rare 
combination of religion and philosophy with science. 

But whither is the world moving? The znan of today is very much 
the creature of science which dominates his intellect, his aspirations, 
bis visions. His Hfb is nothing but a desperate plunge into the 
hitherto unexplored regions of the physical world. The glories 
of science have so much dazzled and overpowered him that he has 
completely lost sight of the ether important aspect of his nature. 

Is not his vision dimmed with r^rd (o>his Inner self? He has hc- 
qnired knowledge of various physical sciences dealing with animal, 
plant, and insect lilb. but has no knowledge of. his own inner 
potential sdf. He U soaring to heights undreamt of in tlie outer 
space, but is unaware of the spiritual heights which bis own soul could 
scale. He is enamoured of the glories and boons science has bestow- 
ed upon him, but has yet to learn the lesson of diving deep into 
the potenti^ of peace, bliss, and harmony that lies within. He 
knows not that the unity, oneness, and homogeneity which he is 
at pains to discover in the worid outside emanates only from the 
unity and oneness of consciousness colled Brahma by tbe Upani- 
abadic Ri&his. Did not the Upaniahad de^are: Everything comes 

^ ^ ftsT TjffT I (sR^, 
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from Brahma^ everything lives in Braiimet and everything returns 
to Brahm'l Even in the Bible, we come across a similar train of 
thought when Saint Paul says: 'For in Him we live, and we move, 
and we are> und have our being.* But what is the significance of these 
thoughts to the modero man who is swept oft by the stream of science 
und the oceanic waves of pleasures? 

It is the Ignorance of this fact of spiritual consciousness, lying 
ut the base of the structure of liic universe, which is responsible 
for the creation of the imbalurtce in the modern man's personality. 
It Is on account of this tlmt a nun of this age knows no peace. He is 
constanily ui svar widi himself witliia and with the world without. 
He is fuli of distrtist, suspicion, envy, haired, npd fear. His heart 
is empty und hb> inner world and mind are blank. He harbours 
no love and has no sensitivity for humanity at large. He is confined 
to the cocoon of his own egoistic creation. The unlimited power 
that science has released is used by man only for the ignoble 
purposes of aggression, exploitation, and distraction through the 
manufueturo of bombs, rockets, and other means of devastation. 

The tragedy of the modem man Is tlmt despite his having so much 
power at his command, he is nevertheless fuli of unrest, frustration, 
despair, agony, and fear. All this is due to his total negligence of tho 
spirit that lurks within. Man is not the body alone, he is all inclu* 
sivc. i.e.i the body, the mind, and the soul. It is all these three together 
that constitute the man. The knowledge of the inner self is as essen¬ 
tial for the fuller development of man as is the knowledge of the 
world outside. Vedic culture went a step farther and declared that 
the body and the mind are only the instruments or vehicles of the 
soul, and it is the outer which must be subservient to the inner. 
It is the neglect of the inner which is the cause of every ill nod agony 
of our modem age. Humanity, It is truly said, Is suffering from the 
crisis of the soul. And It Is only by a rediscovery and recap tore of the 
spirit that any substantial, lasting, or permanent solution of our 
present day problexns will be arrived at. 

Herein lies the true signiffcance of every system of Yoga propound¬ 
ed by Vcdic culture. is Yoga'f It is not a ronnieg away from 
the world. How can one ignore the world when our lot is so irrevo¬ 
cably cast into It? Any religion and philosophy that shuts its eyes 
to the realities of the solid worid of matter and sense*objects cnonct 
be considered to be true religion and true philosophy. Is it not aaid 
tlmt truth is 'greater than religion? And what is die world of matter 
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if Qo( a truth? Yaga H but a sojourn into the iooer consciousness for 
the experience and enjoyment of U)e fuller reality after having accept¬ 
ed and enjoyed the world of matter with the fullness of its limitations. 
The outer without the inner and the iiuier without the outer are only 
half the reality. Life is fuller and ri^er when consciousness censes 
to meander on its outer fringe and retreating within is enthroned 
on Its seat of majesty nnd power to command from there the life 
within and the flow without. 

Our masiei 7 over forces of nature has given us power to 
dominate^ power lo exploit, and power to destroy which leads to 
injustice, hatred, oppression, and unrest. If this blind nature 
coupled with the mechnnlcal world outside aJone were the ultimate 
reality, whatever ts happcaing today must of e necessity be the 
consequence. But can it be said that justice, equality, lovCi co-opera- 
lion, peace, ate the outcome of this blind mechaolcol force? And 
do not we, one and &U, pine for them, yearn for them, and at times 
even cry for them? Wherefrom, tlieo, emanates the unending call 
for these non-material values if not from the spirit? These can 
only be the compukioos of conadousuess and not of matter. U is 
knowledge of the self and sdf alone that gives us the power to love, 
the power to understand, the power to sacriiicc and lo tolerate. 
It thus enables us to create an atmosphere of pence, equality, 
justice, goodwill, co-operation, and benevolence nil around. 

Humax] i ty today needs for its mrvivsl a new ou tiook, a new vis ion. 
and a world of new csilmatoe based on the values dictated by the 
spirit The knowledge of the self wedded to science and technology 
is the only hope for the salvation of mankind 

But who wiU bring home to the world the imperative need of these 
new values of lifb? The Oita says: Tn every age when evil increases 
and goodness decreases, darkness prevails and light Is overshadow¬ 
ed, the Super-eoascious manifests His power through some souls who 
fight against Che evil to establish the reign of truth on earth.'* 
Such sQvtIs are called the Afctoras, the Messiahs, and the prophets. 
They are the r^ponses incarnate to the presing d^lenges of their 
times. Th^ do not fall from heaven but are the men living on 
the earth in whose hearts the urge to rise and meet the challenge be¬ 
comes iiresisUble. These meo are ombodlmeots of the revolutionary 

^ ^wiPivatd *iiw i 
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compulsions of their age and gather momentum in ibeii hearts to 
find a world of new values. But let us not forget that every soul 
re^onsivo to the challenges of his time Is also a potentinl Avaiarc, 
a poienual Messiah, and a potcntiAl prophet. 

This Gilu concept of viewing every soul as n potcniial ^tvtara 
hui iilso found its footlinid in Juduism, Christianity* IsUm, und 
Buddhism, Mount Sinu), it is decreed: 'J nm the Lord, your 
Cml.' and hi Psnlm 82 It rs sung: 'Yc tins gods.* Chrfst ilrsdy claims 
thill *1 am the Light of the World.* und at unother place voices out: *Ye 
urc the light of the world* Mohnmmcd in no uncertuin terms states 
that * Allah is ono And all arc Mis Messengers,* and ’every nuiion and 
every country shull luivo Its own messengers sent unto it/ Although 
Buiidhu did imt deny the existenixi of gods. \vi did iioi in uny way 
regurd them ns superior to human beings und stutai in no uncertain 
terms tliat the true duddhisi: cun even surpass them it* he follow.s 
the Middle Way or tiic Buddiia's Eightfold Patlu Bernard Shaw, 
in the twentieih century, advocates the sume philosophy when 
ho says (hut in order to bo gods, men should know God. ‘Ves\ 
we too can say (o our>elv&s, 'there is no Rama in the Ramayfoto. 
no Krishnu m the OitH, no Mohammed In (he Koran, no Moses 
and no Oirist in the Bible, no Buddha in the Dhummapada, qo 
Zoroaster in the Avesta. but all arc within ourselves if we could 
sec them iq our being.’ 

And It Is precisely this which can be said to be the greatest con¬ 
tribution made by diis iincieni und yet all-embracing culture to world 
philosophy and religion because it Js only the acceptance of this 
fact that enables it to hold out a promise of salvation or Moksha 
to one and nil. From the king to the poorest menesf, nil down the 
liac, this great crenlion of human beings has been shown the way 
to breaking the Karmic cycle and bondage. What, therefore. 
Is this way? Is it the narrow path difTicnlt of access which only a 
few chosen ones may tread or is it a broad highway capable of ac¬ 
commodating the surge of the teaemog millions? The horizons 
envisaged in this culture are very wide indeed, where even in the 
midst of storms and clouded skies, its ardent disciple will always 
find little patches of blue manifesting themselves, for the Gita 
says: 'Devoted to his own duty, man attains the highest perfec- 
doiL'i 
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And the Gita also answers the question as to how the naluruj duty 
of eacli of us U detennined id this great plan of the Master Maker, 
tor it says: *0 Arjuaa, the duties of irahmauas (philosophers). 
fCsfiafrf)w (warriors). Vaisliyas (traders, craAsmen). and SIwdras 
(labourers) arc divided necording to the qualities bom of Iheir 
respective Gunas'^ The question of Gunas. what they a re, h^wthey 
nrise etc., biu already been diwunsed elsewhere in this book. SulAce 
it to say (hat wc, one nnd all of us. nro cogs in the wheel of human 
society and ns this wheel (irms, each cog must gmduiUly Khow it^if 
by acting, acting, and acting in the living present, with heart within 
and God overhead. Lei ns remember that we ure all tiinctinnlng 
either ai captains or as crows, but let us also resolve dial whether 
we be captains or whether we be crews, we will alt work in the Oitu 
perspective. So lot us put on the armour of Kiirma Yogo und with the 
sword of disintertsted action slnah delusion to pieces thus attaining 
Moksha which is the birthright of eacl^ nnd everyone of us. If this 
bo not to, would the VedAs addrcs.s mankind at: 'Hearken ye all, 
children of the ImmottaU'* 

Vedie culture views every soul as a child of tlic immortal having 
within it potential seeds of gigantic growth. Every soul is an Avo(ara, 
a Meuiah, n prophet provided it rises equal to (he cliallenges of 
the times. Let us nlJ bo up and doing to meet the cliullenge of the 
modern oge and ehango the fuce of the earth. Humanity has erred 
for long and is in travail for iheappeamncc of souls that will take up 
(he chxJlenges which huve for ages defied solution and have to this 
day remained unsolved. In this hour of darkness lot us prny for the 
down, for light is the nearest when darkness is the densest. 

Finally, the best tribute that we con pay to the mnkers of this 
nll'embracing culture must run parallel to lito glowing tribute that 
Shakespeare’s Cassius pays to Julius Caesnr ond to Rome. And lo 
let the fancy's eye fancy to itself one of the Vedie master minds 
sumding os it were on the highest pinnacle of spirituality and voicing 
forth: 

How many ages hence, 

Shill these our loAy codes be accepted a.4 living oorms 
la stutes unborn and accents yet unknown! 

' «r i 
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TRANSCENDENTAL MEDITATION 

We Mve seen that our discussions ld Chapter XIV led us to the 
rneviLiblo conclusion thut Yoga is transcender^al in its very nature. 
Shri Mahesh Yogi who is a very prominent exponent of tlie trans* 
cendcntalism of Yoga in modem times has very ably cxplnincd its 
nature and technique in hts book The Sefeiice Of Being Ami Art 
Of iMing. We shull therefore quote from his book und give our own 
axplarmtions to elucidate the principles of transcendentalism. 

He Ulustrates his thesis by tltc examples of a tree and a coconut. 
Concerning the tree i;e says: 'All the vurious attributes of the outer 
aspect of a tree^the crunk, bmnehes, leaves, Aowors and fruit— 
together with the various lUtribiites of the inner root, go to make 
up Lite whole life of the tree. But when we look more closely into 
the life of the tree we fmd Ihnt nliliough the root is the basis of 
Che outer tree, it has no absolute, independent status. The root 
depends upon the nourishment or sap that comes from the area 
outside the root itself. This snp is the esseitcc of the entire tree. 
It makes the root and. passing through the root, gives rise to the 
vnrious aspects of the tree. We dtus find that the tree is nothing 
but tile nourishment that conies from outside the boundary of the 
iudividunl tree. The tree is obviously limited svitliia the bounds 
of the root and the outer tree, but its ba&s is outside these bounds. 
The basis of Iffo of the tree is of transcendental nature; it trans> 
cends the boundaries of the inner and the outer tree.' 

Let us now cum to the coconut. 'Tlie outer part of the coconut 
consists of a hard shell and the husk of many fibres. The husk 
and its particular shape may bo compared with Che outer or gross 
physical aspect of life, the body. UndernoiUi the shell Is a mere 
precious aspect of the cocoout which is tlie solidified layer of milk, 
tlie kernel. Beyond the kernel is the essence of the coconut, the 
milk in its pure form The milk in its pure form has scHdihed into 
a turn inner layer and surrounds itself with the harder and more 
solidified layer of the sbcll in order to protect the previous inner 
aspect of the coconut.’ But wherefrom does the inner onginate? That 
which originaies tbe inner is the transcendental, and this In essence 
is tbe life giving curreol of the entire phenomenon of the coconut. 
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*SirnflRrly, Che life of nan or any mdividml life in creation baa 
throe aspects: tlic outer, tlic Inner and Che transcendental. The 
outer aspect of life is the body; the inner Is the subjective aspect 
of the personality wlilch is concerned with the process of ex> 
perlence and action; and the transcendental aspect ofldbis the 
Being/ 

In the case of on indfvidunrs lifb we find (hoi the inner being 
unmniiircsted, absolute, und transcendental. It outwardly mimU 
Ihsts itself as the ego. the intellect, ihc mind, thu senses, and Che 
J*rana. All these subtle Mutes of cxUccnco make up Ihc inner man 
which may be designated as the subjective witliin. This subjective 
within differs from the objective aspect of life which is the body 
with all its various attributes. 

*Thus iife in iU full scope has three upects : the objective aspect, 
the subjective aspect and the transceodenta! aspect. This is lifb in 
its totality/ 

Without the transcendental as its base, life is like a building 
without a foundation, a ship without a rudder ever at the mercy 
of the tossing sea. It is like a dry leaf on tlte ground which driAs 
aimlessly in any direction obeying the blows and voice of the wind 
because it has no roots to entrench itself into tlie soH. Undernealh 
the sabtlest layer of all ihal exists in the rein rive Acid is rlie abstract, 
absolute stratum of pure being which is unmanjfeEtcd and trons- 
ceadental. 

What is this transcendental existence which underlies oii that 
exists in the phenomenal world of matter and lilb ? It Is the sap 
outside the tree that gives life to tlic tree; it Is the inner core of the 
coconut that is the essence behiod its outer shell; it is the iifb forco 
that animates the objective and subjective existence of all creation. 
In fhet it is the inner reality, the essence within, and the cosmic 
tniaseendental existence whose vibrations emanate and &ry9talli7.c 
themselves in the physical phenomena of all that we sec, touch, 
hear, smell, and taste in the world outside. 

According to the Upanishadic conception all life springs from the 
transcendeutol which is the perennial spring of all that exists. This 
transccodenUl is the brahma which in Its nature is absolute 
existence absolute consciousness (f^j, and absolute 

bliss To short the Vedic seers of the Upanishads describo 

it as i.c., inhnite existence, infiaite consciousaess, 

and Infiaite bliss. 
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ir the transccadcntat i$ tho sub&tncum of all that ejusts. as we 
have seen it ia, ii must needs be lojlaite in cxiatena. tnfintte in 
consciousness, and inUniCe in bliss. For all AnrU existence^ iiniie 
consciousness^ and hrutc bliss must cnmnaic froni something rts 
lutlvcly greater nnd htglier till the greatest or (he infioitc la renched 
or penetrated. Anything small is small only in relation to something 
big, but docs not the bigger become sinnllcr in relation to the still 
higger Y U is by (his process (hnt ulLimately we arrive nt an eixtity 
which is ubsoUuc in bigjtess. And ills that entity which has been look* 
cd upon 05 the (ranscendentui in existence, consciot]5;ncss.and bliss. 

Tluis the question now is; how iniich do we purtuke or ossimiloio 
within oubtclvcs of that inAnite existence, iniinitc conscioiune&s, 
and hidnite bliasY It is at this point (hat Vedic psychology of the 
Upanishuds diHcrs from the Freudian psychology of p.iycho- 
unnlysls. What is that which makes the two so brunch 0^7 

Psycho-analysis Inys stress on the three aspects of consciousness, 
namely, tlie conscious, tbc pre*conscious, and the unconscious. Its 
main thesis is that the imeonsclous is the storehouse of suppressed 
memories and desires and is the cause of any abnormnl behaviour 
io the individual, llie aim of this psychology i& to cortlute the 
conscious and the subconscious states of Che miod so that with the 
disappearance of the inner conilieCs and tensions normality of 
behaviour may ^t in. 

But Uponishadlc psychology goes much deeper chan tlie Freudian 
analysis in u much as it necessitates the conscious mind to enlarge 
itself and go much further than the pre-conscious or the unoon- 
acious. It demands of the conscious mind to go beyond the prt> 
conscious and Che unconscious mirid in order to penetrate into the 
cosmio transcendental consciousness which is the source of all 
exlsleace, all consciousness, and all bliss. Co-ordinAtion of the 
conscious with the pre-consdous promoting integration whkdt is the 
fulcrum of a healthy mind, as envisaged and practised by the 
psycho-analysts, is essential for a normal and relaxed llviag. But 
it is the co-ordioatioo and contact of the conscious mind with 
the transcendental cosmic existence, consciousness, and bliss by 
crossing over the barriers of the ptooooscjous and the unconscious 
that enables the individual to have a dip into the true source or the 
real fountain of all life. 

In the words of Shri Mahesh Yogi : ‘the offecis of transcendealal 
deep meditation go beyond the limits set by psycbch&nalysis wlticli 
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strives (o bring to the conscious sute only the repressed material 
in the pre-consclous area of the psyche, but rails to correlate tlic 
conscious mind with the deeper levels of the pre<conscious and 
unconscious and thus falls to uncover the latent fucultics, to say 
nothing of reaching the state of pure consciousness beyond (Ive 
pre-conseJous or subconscious. The difTertnce between the Upani- 
shndic psychology end Freudian psychology is that whereas the 
fonner touclica the springs of inllnitc existence, in^nlte con.icious> 
ness, and inlinHc bliss thus p*irlul:ing of these eternal veritica in* 
herent in the transcendental, the latter coniines itself to the un¬ 
fortunate task of ovcrsbttdowing consciousness by digging into Uie 
mind of the miteruble past which darkcni and besmears con¬ 
sciousness.' 

To quote Shri Mahesh again : 'Prince Alliatft de Montrerealc, a 
member of the Italian Parliament, thus gave his experiences of 
Transcendental deep meditation to fellow members of the various 
parliaments of the world at an intemailonal parliameniary gathering 
la Paris In 1962. Said he : 

* 'The study of psychology has shown that whatever a man is 
able (o express of himself b only a purl of his whole. Tltc greater 
part of man does not find expression in liU behaviour and activity 
In Ijfb, because the conscious mind is only a part of the total mind 
that a man possesses. So wliat wo ocod is to ouiko avnilublc to 
every man in our country a icclinlque of enabling him to use hts 
full mind. For example, if a man is using only a fraction of ItU 
mind, by enabling him to use the whole of his mind, he will be¬ 
come infinitely greater as a man. He will think nuich mom deeply 
and more fully than he now docs." 

‘Suppose that the conscious mirul of man is only ono-fourth 
of hisiolai mind, th^ whatever he thinks and does is only a quarter 
of his real potential. If we want him to use hb full potential, his 
full mind should be made conscious and only then his thought 
force will be four limes more powerful and he will be four 
times stronger and four times more sensible and happier than 
befort- 

'Por this purpose we propose adopting one simple method whkh 
will enlarge the conscious tnind $iid thereby simultaneously mi- 
prove man on all levels—physical, mental and spiritual—and also 
increase his creative inteUigence and improve his relations with 
fellow-men. 
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'This one simpie method of improving man us s ^vhote is 
aviiilflble in the world today.' 

Tills method is cuJIcd transcendental meditation. The tech¬ 
nique of gnining transccndcniul consciousness brings to the con¬ 
scious level Iho subtle levels of thought. Tills is bow the whole of 
the thought process comes within the range of conscious mind. 
Tlic eon.vious cupneity of the mind Incrctwes ro liic fullest scope 
of the mind. This is hnw it is posKihle to cniiblc a man to rise up 
to hlh full moninl potential In thought uiul Action. 

'The practice of imnwendentnl deep meditntion takes the con¬ 
scious mind directly to the imnsccndeniul state of consciousness. 
The absolute Held of ilie tronsccndenini Being tlien comes wiiliin 
the range of the conscious mind. When this Held of the Being is 
rencitech the individual conscious mind takes the form of pure 
conseiousnesB. Because thut pure consciousness Is un experience 
In itself, we cun rmme the expression ilmt in the tmnseendcntul 
stntc of pure consciousness the absolute Being comes within the 
range of conscious mind. 

'When the absolute Being, which Is the plane of the cosmic iaw, 
comes within the conscious cApncIty of the mind, the mind is 
nulurally in tune with the cosmic law. All the luws of nature are 
based on the cosmic law, luid wlion the Individual mind becomes 
tuned with (hat and lemolns in its nttiinement. It <i in tune with all 
the laws of nature which are responsible for (he progressive atream 
of evoludon. Then (he flow of (he mfnd is in nccorduruo with the 
natunil streiim of cvolurlon, quite in confomilly with the cosmic 
purpose of life. This is how the practice of iranKcridenUil deep 
meditation succeeds in establishing the mind m the stage of cosmic 
mind.* 

lUiutrating How the mind enters into the transcendental levels 
of consciousness Shri Mahesli Yogi says : 'When a man takes a 
dive Into a pond, he passes through the surface levels of water to 
the deeper levels, reaches the bottom and comes up, A second 
and third dive takes him through all levels of water in the same 
way. The practice of diving makes the man familiar with all the 
levels of the water, and as the familiarity with the deeper levels 
grows, the diver is able to remain longer at the bottom of the 
pond. When ho is able to rtmaio at the bottom for some time, 
with more and more practice, he gains the ability to move around 
at any level of the pond at wQI. 
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‘When by practice of transcendental deep medtellon the mind 
becomes Tamili ar with the deeper levels of consciousness, or when 
the mind becomes famflinr with the transcendentul pure conscious¬ 
ness, or when the transcendental pure consciousness is found with¬ 
in the conscious capacity efthe mind, then the mind pins die ability 
to work from any so bile or gross level of consciousness. Then it 
comes within its power to stiniuhuc any strut urn of creation Tor 
any Advantage/ 

As regards the pmcticol benefits for the workaday life ticcniing 
fVom tlie practice of tmnsccndenlnl meditation Shri Mnlicsh VogI 
says: ‘During the process of transcending, (he conscious capjicity 
of the mind increases and when one comes out of meditatidn and 
engages oneself in the Held of experience and activity in the world, 
the expenence of objects becomes deeper, fuller and more sub- 
stantlai. One engages in the activity with greater energy, more 
Intehigeoce and improved cQldency. Tliis is tiie glory of divine 
realization that, on the one hand the slate of consciousness is cut- 
tivAted to remain for all times infused into the very nature, and on 
the other, the field of worldly activity becomes more subsiuntial 
and more rewarding oa all levels. Tliis is so because of a coa'ilant 
contact with the perennial source of absolute bliss consciousiuss 
which keeps the spirit always in eienuil joy. fn thfii wny, iniru* 
cendental deep meditation blesses both the worldly nnd the other 
worldly life.’ 

Technique to Reach the TranscendcntBl 

*To go to tbc held of greater happiness is the natural teadeocy of 
the mind. Because in tltia practice of transccndontal deep medita¬ 
tion the conscious mind is set on its way to transcending and ex- 
perienemg the transcendental absolute Being whose nature Is bliss 
ccnsciooBness, the miod hnds that the way is increasingly attmetive 
as it advances in the direction of bliss. A light becomes faint nnd 
dim as we go away from its source nod the inteirnty locreases as 
we proceed towards the source. Similarly, whea the mind goes ia 
the direction of tbe absolute blias of tlie transcendental Being, it 
finds iocreaaing charm at every step of iu march. The mind is 
charmed and is led to experience transcendental Being. Thus we 
find that the practice of transcendental deep meditation is a pleasant 
practice for every mind/ 

Tbe hrst si gnific ant feature in the technique is that it is notuxnl 
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for the mtnd to move oa Co the cmnscendeaUl For it is that which 
is the obsolutc bliss, and as such it is (he rea] object of search for 
the mjQd which U always seeking joy, happiness, and bliss. 

Now let us turn to the technique proper. According to the 
UpAnishodic thought the unmnnifbsted, transcendentuJ being 
(nanifwts itself in the form of Prana. Prmia is the physical or 
tnnnifcslcd cxpicsslon of the unmanifcsted. It is the tendency of 
the uniimnirested to miinifbsc itself. This can be said to be the 
impulse of the abstract absolute being, its tendency to vibmtc and 
muniftst itself fs rcfbrrcd to as Praw. The baing vibrates by virtue 
of FroMoond manifests itself. The UpanisJmds say that it is the very 
nature of the iransccndeatal to nianifst itself.^ This manifestu- 
tion is caltcd Prana. Just ns in the macrocosm ?tana is the ac* 
tivuting force of manircstation, In microcosm or in the individual 
breath is the activating force of manifestation. Hence it is that 
the cosmic Frtnta and the iudxvidual breath constitute the links 
which join the individual consciousness with cosmic consciousness. 
Yes, it is breath or Praaa which is the ladder that enables (he 
individual to climb into tbc loft of transcendcatal consciousness. 
This is called Pranayama which has been discussed in Chapter XV. 

But Pranayama by itself is not enou^. One caooot simply 
breathe into the transcendental. Prana is simply the ladder and so 
one is required to hold something that enables cue to set oneself 
OD that which in turn may enable one to move one’s step towards 
the transcendental. 

Whut Is that somelhine? 'The way to experience the troas- 
cendeatal is to expcriesce from the gross to the subtle states until 
Ihe mind arrives at the transcendental. NVe can proceed through 
any sense of experience. For example, through the sense of sight 
wc could experience gradually subtler ond subtler forms and even¬ 
tually our eyes will reach a point where they arc unable to perceive 
a form beyond a certain degree of subtlety. If we could close our 
eyes, and train the inner cy&—the eye of the mind—to perceive 
the object at the point at which we Med to perceive it through our 
open eyes, we will hare a mental image of the object. If (here were 
a way to experience the finer finer fields of that meuUl image, 
experience its finest state and transcend it. we would then reach 
the state of the transcendent. Likewise, through any sense of 
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CTperienco we could start e^periendng the object and eventoally 
anive at the imnscendcuta! state of consciousness. 

'Through the experience of a thought we could experience the 
subde states of chinking nud, trAmcending Che subtlest state of 
thinking, we arc sure to Arrive at the transcendental %Uitb* of 
absolute being which is changeleas, conscious* 

ness» and bliss. 

‘Thinking in Itself is (Ik subtle state of speech. When we spenk, 
our words uie audible to the ears, but if \vc do not speak, tiK words 
do not become pcrccplible to the org;ui of hearing. Thus wc find 
that thought is n subtle form of sound. 

'A proper thought incans a thought whose nature Is harmonious 
and useful to tho thinker and the surroundings. Every thought, 
as has every spoken word, has some Infiuence on the thinker and 
on his surroundings. Just os a storu thrown into a pond produces 
waves that reach all the extremities of the pond, any thought, word 
or action produces waves in the atmosphere, and these waves travel 
in all directions and strike against everything In the atmosphere. 
They produce some iodueoce in every level of creation. The whole 
uoiverse is innuenced by every thought, word or action of every 
individual. 

‘When such Is the wide range of the influence of a thought, one 
has to be very particular about the quality of thought one creates 
in his mind, There may be a thouglit whose inlluencc Is detrimental 
to the thinker and to the rest of Uic universe. Likewise, there may 
be a thought whose influence is favourable and useful to tlie thinker 
and to the world at large. Because each persomdity has iu own 
quality, it is extremely necessary that each man selects for himself 
a special quality of thought whose physical influence will be con* 
ducive and useful to himself and tlie world at large,' 

Thoughts in their grossest form are words. We reach the trans¬ 
cendental state of consciousaess through thought by holding tho 
link of frana. Thought is its origin is word, so word constitutes 
the hrst step of the ladder which one is required to ascend m order 
to proceed in the direction of the Lrasscendentul state of conscious* 
ness known as SeU-CMl-Anciti}. 

This word c&refuily selected by a Guru, which may set the initiate 
in tune with the cosmic consciousness, is referred to as a Mantra. 
Thus begins the proper technique of transcendental deep medita* 
tion through a Mantra selected by a Cum. 
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ll is a matter of cominoa itnowlcd^ that there art many MaUras 
prevalent among Indian Gurus, which are settcily imparted by them 
to the inltiutes. Tlte most common of these Mantras are AVM, 
GAY ATM. SOHAM. and SHIVOHAM. etc. The Undents of Vedic 
literature know Uut A UM is the commonest and tlte most important 
of the Mantras, so much so that the Mundukyn Upanishad Is solely 
devolcd to ila exposition.* 

How does the Mantra Act 

As Prana iH the link between Iho hunuin und Uie iftmscendenUil 
the dirrcrent steps on this ladder arc the various forms of the 
recitation nf the Mantra at the difTerent levels of coruciousness. 
At ouch level of consciousness there must be perfect co-ordination 
und harmony between the recitation of the Mantra and the cxcicise 
of Frrtnayaata. 

PsycliologicaUy speaking, we nrny sjiy that there aio four levels 
of consciousness: ihc conscious, the subcocscious, the urcod> 
scious, und the immccndental. 

With Pranayaxna wc start the recital of the Af<7^;^rd In tite con¬ 
scious state. This is its verbal recital and is called tUo Yaikiwl 
stage of the Mantra. In tltis stuge the sound is audible und Is rc^ 
peated by the word of mouth. 

The next stage in the recital of the Mantra with Pnmayama is 
the subconscious. Here the verbal recital ceases and the Martira 
is inuudlbly uttered or concentrated upon more in thought than in 
word, litis non-verbal, inaudible recital is called the Madi^yaata 
stage of the Mantra. Madhyania in Sanskrit means the middle one. 

The third stage of the recital of the Mantra wiDi Pranayama is 
the unconscious state. In this stage the word is no longer recited, 
but only tlte consciousness of the impact of the Mantra remains. 
At this point the verbal consciousness of the Mantra is obliterated. 
This stage is called Pashyaiui which means the seeing stale. Oae 
simply sees or feels chc impact of the Mantra force, but the vethal 
or the non-verbal incantation of the Mantra is oo longer there. 

The last stage is called the Para or the transcendental stage. 
Para means beyond or the irartscendeotaJ. Describing this stage 
Shrl Mahesh Yo^ says: ‘ Since the Being is of transcendenul 
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virtue, it do« not beloeg to Ihe range of any of the sense of per¬ 
ception. Only when sensory perception has come to an end can 
the transcendental fMld of the Being he reached. As long as we are 
experiencing through the senses we are in the leJutive field. There¬ 
fore, the Being certainly cojmot be experienced by means of any 
of the senses. This shows that through whatever sense of ex« 
pcricnce wc proceed wc must come to the ultimate limit of cxporlence 
through chat sense. Transcending that, wc will reach a state of 
coTuctousness where the cxpcrionccr no longer experiences. 

'When wc Imve transcended the field of experience of the subtest 
object, the expcricnccr 1$ left by himself without an experience, 
without an object of experience, and without the process of ex* 
perlancing, When the subject is left without an object of experience, 
leaving transcended the sublcst state of the object, the experiencer 
steps out of the process of experiencing and arrive at the state of 
absolute existence, absolute consciousness arid absolute bliss. The 
mind IS then found lo the state of transcendentalism which is out 
of the relative.’ 

Power of tbc Mantra 

Mantra is a formula which clothes a powerful tliought. It is n 
means to lead one to the imnscendentfU, which is tite source of a 
perennially blissful consciousness. As we proceed with the recita¬ 
tion of the Manira from the conscious to the transcendental level 
of ccosciousncss, its tremendous power is gradually released. Says 
Shii Mahesh Yog!: 'Wo know that power is greater in Che subtle 
strata of creation than m the gross. If wo throw a stone at some¬ 
one it wdl hurt him, but if we could enter into its subtle straia and 
excite an atom of the stone, tremeodous energy will be released 
and the effect will be far greater. Similarly, when we enter inio 
the subtler states of a thought, we appreciate its finer levels and 
the power is much greater than It is on Che common conscious 
level of the mind' (where wc simply repeat the Mantra verbally). 
Thus it Tneans that the deeper we go ir^ the process of the subtlety 
of the Mantra, Its power to lead u$ to the transcendental increases. 
Conversely, the grosser the level of eooseiousness. the lesser is 
the power Inherent in it which is manifested- 'For example, the 
electric current from a battery reaches the li^t bulb and radiates 
out as a beam of light. As the beam proceeds fbrtber f^om its 
source, its intensity diminishes until it reaches a limit when the light 
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muy be said to bo nil. Likewise, from the inexhaustible buttery of 
the Being (S;it‘Chit*Anand), the bliss consciousness radiates aad 
as ft proceeds further from its source the degree of bliss diminishes.* 
The aim underlying the effort involved in the Manlra recital-cum- 
coneCQUmfon through its four stages is to reach tlie inexhaustible 
battery of being. This is done by progressively releasing tho in> 
hcrenl power of the Mmtra at each sugo from Vaikfiari to 
yuma, JVom Matihyama U> Pashyantf. und from PoshyartU to Para, 
Tills, in brief, is the transcendental meditation of Yo$a, 
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A 

Abhiiifvfsha will lo live— 

Abhyudaya {ahhyudayft )—physiwil wcU*bcmg— 

A<}h}'oyaiiQ (a^///>«>wr/a)--stu(ly--srWfl^ 

Aimm Braiunasml {tdutm brahmiismiy^i am not srruiH but grciit— 
3r^ «{Uir?H 

Abuukaru UiiKMknrn) —ego— 

A hhnsa (r//i/;«5 r1)—jion*violcnce—ar^f 

Alyo Ofdkra {rijyii r/fflA'rw)—fronUU wlwel or centre situated in the 
Sushumuti —3Ti-«n 

Akormti {akarn\a)-“\vy action• or the absence of the elements of nn 
action—wafR 

Aka'tha {nkilsha )—sky or ether—srmfT 
Ai!)a {atpa \—the finite or the limited—at?? 

Anulmia Chakra {aitiihaia WwAra)—iicfirt wheel or centre situated 
in the ^ 

Anand {rinand )—ah bliss— 

Ananda mayo koxita {iiittmda nwya kvxha )—bliss .sheath—STRTfnr ^ 
Anasaktl, Anasakil Yoga (ytinisakd, anfisukU >v;go)—non-ntttch- 
ffleni* the path of non-attachment—ST^ToftsT, 

Ang3 (angrt)—<i limb—SPT 
Anfiyo ilic temporary—srfprar 

Anna mayo koxha {anna maya kf>fha )—food sbeath—SFR? 
Aiinaproxhami iaimaprrfi/ma)’^>(l\c ceremony of giving the child 
solid food to eat—3PTSTT9R 

Anfah Karana Chatiaiitaya {antah korana citaiuxhtaya )—die four 
internal organs or rntegm! purls of the sotd— 

Aniyislttl (flrtow/iii)—creniatioTi ceremony—arf¥^ft? 

Apora. Apora Yidya {apora, aporii vA/ye^that which is not beyond 
and is easy to reach, the path leading to materiBlism— 
sTTCT 

Aparlgraha {aparigraha )—to loosen one’s hold, self-abnegation, 
renunciat ion— 

Artha {nrtha )—to have iod enjoy plenty of worldly goods— 
Asohayoga (asahaydga)—pds&\vt resistance to untruth—4 
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Asaktl 

Asana (&Krw)^b&Ianced posture>>4n?R 
Asat (Fia/)“lhe unreal—3RR( 

A/^ma BIma iaslimii bhov<t}—bt firru like a stone—sr^^rr ^ 
Ashrania (Mrnmfl)—sta^—3fr«nr 

Ashtanga Yoga (fish/iinga >wfa>—the eightfold spinlual path of 
RiVa Yoga — 

Asmi. AsniUa (ami. <wifUA)-~l am, T-am*ACS 8 —ar^^rar 
Asieya (eisioya) —non-sicaling— 

Atma (kW/m)— spiritual principle—!TT?*n 

AimaroM (flmmfaw)—scIPsatisfied—WT?*fT!r 

Arma-saniiishia (Stmthsaiuiahfa) — self-satisfied, self-possefiscd — 

Alma laiivo (Sima ioifva )—mdividaal life principle or huimtn con* 
sdousness— 

Aima^irlpia (aowo-rrlpw)—scJf-conl«idcd. seir-possessed-^Hcri^ 
Aimavld (Srmav/d)—one who has the knowledge of tite self —km fits 
4UM (aim )—a sacred word—a^ (d*) 

Avorana {Civofaia)—^ veil or a cover^-anarT^'T 
Avasara (avaiafa )—every soul which ftghts against llu evil to 
establish the reign of injth on earth— 3 TOTTT 
Avld}si (afi{i)HT) —isnornnee—afftfIT 

B 

Bakosano (baknsano )—crane pose— 

Basil (basii)—to draw water throu^ the anus into the intestines 
and to dispri it— 

Bhaktl, Sliokif Yoga (bhaktl, bhaktl yiiga )—love and devotion, the 
path of love and devotion for eelf-reaJization—vfer, jfFir 

BJiargah (biiargali)—ih6 ripening power—snl*: 

Bkusrfka (bhasrlksy~to breathe through each nostril like the 
bellows of a blacksmith—irftiRrr 

Bftoga Yeiil (bMga ybttl )—animal life ordained for the gathering of 
mechanical experiences pertaining to the operation of the Karmic 
law—flhpfllw 

Bhoo/t (hhooh) —being-> 5 : 

Bhooma (hiiocma )—the unlimited or the infinite—^; 

Bhavah (^/ibvoA'^becomiag—^; 

Brahma (brahma )—Supreme Spirit— 
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Brabmccbarl {liraimxQebari) — ons who lives the life of willing ob- 
stentioii to prepare oneself for the next stage of u householder, 
or a student, or a disciplc^v^nrcl' 

DraJmmehorya (hn7/«nfloArtr>w)—«elf<onifol—fOT? 

Urahmoua {brC\bmiina)-^ person in whom the Sattvika or the 
uititutive qu;il<ty of the niind dominates— 

H»Ml {butidUl ) • -in tcilcct— 


C 

Otakni Aioua {chakra cirdc pose—^n*PT^ 

Chakras {ehakru5)^M^ centres sitiuiCCd in Sustmma, l.c., the 
ethcrcnl cord of the subtle body—^ 

Chi'tana (chcfam)^xi slate of con^iousness corresponding to the 
prc-cQnaciou« of psycho-nunlysis— 

C/iinniiti/ia (cfiiimujrii)—n posture of ilic hand in whicit die iiulcx 
Huger touches the middle portion of Ltie thumb and the other 
three Ungers ore stretched outwards—1^?^ 

Chit (fW/)—all knowledge—^ 

China (chlita)^ stale or area of the ciind corresponding to the 
prc-conscioui of psycho-analysla— 

ChooeJakama {ehaodakorma) —the ceremony of culling the hair in 
the third year after binh— 


D 

Dama (<fania )—control of the body and its needs—^ 

Deva Ritw (deva r/uo)—the debt we owe to our tcachen for im¬ 
parling us knowledge— 

Davasya (devasya )—of the Divine— 

Dhanarasfina {dhanurSsana )—stringed bow pose— 

Dharana {dh6raj)K^—«>nccnUattort~-^[^^ 

Dharma {dhofmd) —religion—ffsT 
Dheemahi (<//i(ema/ri)-<oaccmplate— 

Dhiyah {ilhlyah)^oi the imdlfict—fthf: 

Dhoti {dhoti )—to swallow slowly a thin, fine cloth 3'4 inches broad 
and 12'IS feet long into the stomach and then to draw it 
out—tfrftr 

Dhywxa {dhyoJta )—deliberation or raeditation—scfH 
Divya Oiakshu {dlv^'a cfiakshtf)—sapa-Gonsc\oii5 sight— 
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OnisJua {drashiay-tht seer or the obscrver-^rer 
Dvesha (rfwfAff)—avcreion—tr 

G 

Gtmdha smell—W 

GarbhaiJhana (gar/>fi’(dfi(uto)-^th6 ceremony of conception, (hnt is, 
for the union of the sperm und the ovum— 

Cayatri (s&ya/rl) —u sacred formula—rrt*nft 
Graha (graJKi)~~to gtusp. to hold—^ 

Cnhastfia Cgrtor/m)—the married life of a householder or the 
second stage rn Ute journey of Ufe— 

Cvna {gunay^ quality or an attribute of the mlad— ^ 

Guru (guru) —teacher—^ 

Gurukufa {gurukuta)~fami[y of the leader, l.e., an educational 
msciCution where young neophyIts reside with thefr foitsi dwelling 
leachets— 


11 

ffaiha Yoga (harha yoga) —the path tor tbe development of the 
body—fstftrr 


r 

Indriya Daman (lrtdr!/a denmn)—sirici control of the senses— 

fndrlyaraio (hdrlywafa) —one who seeks satisfaction in the eiuoy- 
ment of the senses—ffiPTTSr 

fshvara Franldhofia (fshyata pranldh&nd) —resignation to God— 
^S*l<5rfp!WW 


J 

Jagrata {Jagrata)-^iht wakeful phase of the spirit's existence— 

Jalandharu Bandba (yt7/afidAdra Ao//rfA<7)—chin lock—irsr 
(yaps)—incantation—^ 

Jataka/ma (/S/akam)s)—certain ceremonies performed on the 
birth of the child—err?!^ 
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Ja<{. Jail Vya^thaijBJl, /S/i vj'ai'flyiAtf)—casfe, caste system—arrfir, 
srrfff «f*rw 

Jivatmo (Jiv^imS )—humwi consciousness—sft^ifRT 
Jnyano; Jnyana Marga. Jnyana YogaQnynrta. JnySnaPturga.jiiyono 
knoNvIcd^; Ihe patli of knowledge for self-roairzation— 
STT^, 8tT*r ^TPr, 1TPT tft’T 


K 

Xalvalj-a (k<J/M/>w)—the criglntU iintamted stnlo of consciousness— 
K^ila {hVa) —dme— 

Kama lust, fulfilment of sensual desires—^ 

Karana sliarlra {kfi^ana xharyra )—causal body—TTW st^'c 
Karntc (/forrtia)—nciion— 

A'arnio Marga. Karma Sani'osa. Karma Yi>ga (karma mSrga, kama 
,a7//>'a50, karma path of action for sdf-reolization— 

Karma Yonl (A’flmtfl human Ufc—tftfk 

Karnaverflia ikarnavfillio)—l\\z Aflh year ceremony for perforallog 
the lobes of the ears of the child—9^7 
Karla (kanK^iht door—^ 

Kerala (A’em/a)—alone, single, one without a second— 

Kasha (/Mha) —ghaalh— 

KHyamana Karma (krlyam&na A'orma)—an action which is being 
pcr/offlifid in tlw present—O hhim *Fir 
KroJha (krOdha) —anger— 

Kshatrlya (kshatrlya) —a person in whom the SQitvlkaKwtxi-RqJasfktt, 
!.e., uaactivo<um-acl(Ye quality of the mind dominates— 

Kulo (kula) —fftmily-^rj 

Kimbfiaka holding the breath whilst performing 

^rtfnsyama— 

Kundalini. Kw^doJini Yoga (kundallni, kundalOiX yoga )—a physical 
power or eJement situated at the base of the ethereal spinal cord 
(Sushumiia), the path for the awakening of the Kunda/M which 
lies dormant—ThT 


L 

Im/c Yoga (laya yogd^KwidaUnl awakening— 
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Lobha (/oWia)—greed— 

Lckeshana (Iokejhanu)-~tbt domiiuitiog urge to be known and to 
hrtve respect and honour— 


M 

hfmHoitnia the second singe between sound and 

sourtdics&ncsK (o be passed through while pcrfcrnilng Japa or 
tneanunton to rcuch the iranMcn^ntd—Bi^ 

Moilhyojfia Japa {maflhimtil the ccssniion of tire verbal 

irwnniation of OM but the continuance of the mental iawnrj 
awoxeness of the states of corudousness through Uie medium of 
this formula—rtw*rr ^ 

MaJiOS (rrwAflt)—great, iofim’te— 

Maha-Vrata {mah'Uyrata)^ great, universal, urtd lime abiding 
principle— 

Maia (md/fl^rosary— 

Manas (mo/ioi)—mind— 

Manas lativa {monos tativay-that principle of the mind which 
corr«ponds to reason—*PW ?rsr 

Manipura Chakra imanipiira ebakra )—navel wheel or centre situated 
in the Sushumna—^rfwp^ 

Mono kasha (menb ma;vi kusha )—menial sheath—sr^trnr 

Manfra (man/ra)—any sacred fomtula— 

Manfravid (pioniraykJ )—an expert in learning by Jieart the knowledge 
contained in books— 

Margo (mdfgj)—path— 

Matsara (moirorj)—jealousy— 

Ma^sya Nyaya {watsya nyrtyn)—the law of the fish—'fRW®rinT 
Matsyasana (nuTsycMna)—fish pose— 

Mayo (Ardyd)—iUusioa or wrong conception both about ourselves 
as well as the real nature of the world—4TTVT 
Mayi Manah Aveshya (mayi manoh 5verAyo)-^ienetrate into Me, 
be absorbed in Me—STT^ 

Moha (wiAff)—attachment—tftg 

Moksha (mo/rjAa)—liberation from desires in this life after their 
fulfilment through Dhartna. Ariha. and ^onia— 

Mooladkaro Chakra {mooladhara chakra )—pelvic wheel or centre 
situated in the 
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Miikri (fflwA*//)—liberatmn from the cycle of birth and death be¬ 
cause no destrcs are left for the fuIAlment of which birth and 
death are necessary— 

Mumukshutva (mimiuki'fw/va)^-eAff!rai^ for liberation— 

N 

f^amakarann (nnm{tkaiwto)—mm\ng ceremony pf the child— 

Nsif {/teny-io insert io one nostril a soft hne twisted thread and 
draw it out through the moulh--#% 

Nirguita Upamjia {nirguifa w/xlwS)—worship of an imporsonat 
Ood—firjw 

Nfshkama Karma {nlshkHma *(7rw>-diRmtero8tcd action— 
Nisfikramana (nMrSmana) —the ceremony of taking the child 
out for the first lime— 

Nishreyosa (nif/zreyaw)—spiritual well-being— 

MVyo (niiya) —the permancni—ftrw 

MVyo Yvklak (pflya always day and night abiding in the 

bclovod—: 

/<Hvrfttl; NivrUii Marga {fihrlff/; nlvr/tf/ /n/7rgfl’)—ijuiesceoce, 
repulsion, withdrawal; the path leading to quiescence— 
f^iyamo (zifyawo)—five observances—f’rrfrr 

iVyo// (nyoU) —to turn the intestinal muscles right and left as also 
round and round to give exercise to the large and small in¬ 
testines—^frfe 


O 

OM (om) —a sacred word— 

P 

Padmasofta (yzaAnejayzo)—lotus pose—MHW'f 

Puacho Jrtywia Miyes (panclia Jnyime in^^zyw)—five organs of 
perception—Tff fTRte' 

Paaeka Karma Indrl}W (panaha karma indrlyasy-Hva organs of 
action— 

Poneha Kleshas (pcflcAc A'/eaAo’j)—five affliciions— 

Pancha Sihoela Bfioaias ipaneho stkaefa fiAoerm)—five physical 
elements or states of matter— 
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Paneha Tanmairax {poticha ‘Hml-miicU-neis* eJc- 

Para {para}—the lost stage of conscioustie$$. Here there i$ sUence 
and culminates in consciousness reaching the iranscendentul —^kt 
Para (/U 2 rt(}^hat which is distant nnd difncidt to e<^l to or cling 
to-W 

Fararna Atma ladva {parania Citma MMm)— world consciousness— 

Partahuro Dhaia {]}ora5huro to be shiup like a trident— 

ParigraJia (parigrafta}—to gntsp or to hold or to cUng to froni all 
sides— 

Paxhchiniotfafta AsAia {paslidihrrUtuia Ustuia )—posterior strelciiiog 

P^yimfl{fiasfiyanil)^tht third step between sound and soundless* 
ness to be passed through while performing Japa or IncanUition 
to reach the iranscendentAl— 

Padtya/itl Japa (pasfiyoiP Japa)^ht sutrting of an automatic and 
mvoluniary pcocess tor tiic realization of consciousness wliich Is 
ushered in by concentrating on ^ 

PinAa (piiida )—the body or the contcnal unit—fqr 
Pilrl Pina (plirl rlmt )—the debt we owe to our parents for giving 
us birth— 

Pooraka (paaraka )—inbreathiflg wWUt performing /ywcjvi/wff— 

Prackodayai (prackodayat) —may direct— 

ProkrUi {prakrltC) —matter— 

Prtma (pr&M)—vital breath— 

Prana maya kasha {prfina maya kasha) —vital breath sheuth— 
srpm? ^ 

Pransyama (prunttydwfl)—breath control— 

Prarabdha Karma {prarahdha Ararmfl)—the dynamic acts and the 
blossoming fortlt of put actions—irTT«!F 
Prmambha (prirambha) —beginning— 

Praiyaitara (prafyoAdrc^withdrawal of the seoses—1^1 < 
Pravrittees (pravri/Mer)—propensities of human beings— 

PravrUti; Pravrltti Marga {pravrilli: p/avr/Mi murga)—movement. 

attraction, pursuit t the path of pursuit—R^fw *rnT 
Preya, Preya Marga {pttya^ P^ya m&rga) —pleasure, the pleasurable 
path—snr, 
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Prilhvf CprWiPl)—earth— 

Piimsat>ana (pttnis(rv(fna)—t\\c imprei^imtlon ccrernony performed 
during the third month of the pregoancy— 

Purus/ia Cp^rufAff)—humcin consciousness— 

Putnlsfiana (puirahhsnn)-Aht sex urge to procretUe childrcn^^sffien’ 

R 

P<tJax. Rq/offuna {r<f/as, {activity— tw?[, 

Ritjaxlka {rd/fl^f/An)--^ictfvc quality of the mind—TRftn? 

Rina (f/M>—debt— 

RIsfil Rhia (rishf r/Mj*~(hc debt we owe lo the builders of u healthy 
socml organiiHl/on— 


S 

Saifhtwft C/Kiiit.fhieya (sfl<f/fana cAn/u^A/a;«7)—fourfold practice— 
4lTO*r ‘■RI’W 

Saguiia Ujvxtuia (saguna up&sanfi) —the worship of a personal God— 

S'ahasrara (jdAoxrAro)—the point where the Hindus wenr the Shlkfie 
or the tuft of hnir on thdr heads— 

Sofm/hana (,n7/7i&//A3^;n)—steadfaseness, hrmness of purpose, con- 
sUney, und resolution—snTftfPf 
Samoiihl (lo/nWAl)—contemplation—?r*rTft 
Swnovariana (sotniivarfana)^th6 grnduntion or convocation eei‘e< 
inony—TOtn#*T 

Sampaili (fomporr/)—spirllital acquisitions or attaincnenlu— 
Swichlia Karma {xanchlta karma) —past, static* and accumulated 
Kornas — 

Sanskara (ra/zMAm)—(he imprtssicru engnved on tlie nervous 
system—ffWTT 

Santoxba (row/ifAfl)—ooiitchtmeat— 

Sanyasa (sonyufo)—the lost stage In the pilgrimage of life in which 
nil ties are broken, and there is unrestricted freedom for the 
soui— 

Sarva (sarKt)—whole, entire—tN 

Sarva-Bhaunta {sirvthbhawnd^ —universal principles— 

Sarvangosano —all-members pose—Twtrnar^ 

Sat (sal) —all pervading—?tc( 
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SahChihAnand {stit'Clut-Hnaini) —changeless, consciousness» amj 
bliss—aim 

Sattrt*. Saitya^na {aattva. saltyagmo) —inactiviiy— 

Saiulka inactive quality of die mind—arrfm 

Satyc (saiya) —truth—arw 

Saryograha (jax^ilgro/roj—insistence on truth—wiiTtIK 
SavUtth (Mvhuhy^T tlic sun— 

S(.‘cnKi/iioifn4i)'ana (scemon/oimfi)'<uia)—lUt pr^juinl ceremony lo 
mark the growth of the psychic seif of the child—rffinfRirsf 
SJ}ab<fo (j//c/;(/£r)—«ound— 

Shaiua pencil rnlnd—?nr 

5Aarlr« {sharlra) —body—ST^lT 
Shai Kamo (sfiot Arcrma)—sin purifications—qr 
S/iaf Sompai/I (shat smpaiii )—the six spiritual acquisitions or 
attainments—#Tf% 

Shaucha (j/j<r«cAfl)—purification— 

Shayana (shayano )—to r«idc in or to rest—ewR 
Shikha (jAiWd)—the tufl of hair on ihe head of the Hindu—ftwT 
Shishyo ishfshya)^ont who is disciplined—ftw 
Shrac/dha {shrade/lifl)^iQ abiding faith in the design and working of 
the grand plan of the universe by the Supreme Power— 
Shrcdtlhaya Upeloh (shraddfiaya upefah )—come unto Me witli 

faith— 

Shreya. Shtya Marga (shreya. shreja mfT/go)—profitable, the 
profitable or the ultimately beneficial path—^ rrT>T 
Shfdm (shidra )—the person In whom the Tumasiku or inactive 
quality of the mind is aU*embr&cing<—^ 

SJivobhavofi (shwbhavah) —fleeting— 

Spardia (jparjAo)—touch—H5T 

S/hUa-prtdnya (srfiUa'praJfiya)—o mind in balance— 

Srhoola Shoolas (sthooia bhootas )—solidified slates of mutter— 

SukihniQ sharira (sSkdnna jAcrfrc)—subtle body— 

Sitshunwa (sushumna )—the ethereal cord of the subtle body— 
Si/shuptI (svshupti)~^tht dreamless sleeping phase of the spirit— 
Syadh)‘aya (sv&dhy&ya )—resignation to God—fflWW 
Svak hliss—R; 

Stva ^tf)—self—w 

SivadhisthoM Chakra (s%iUftistfi^a eftakrd )—generative wheel or 
centre situated in the Sushumaa^H I fv 
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Stva^iyaya «iudiousnes»— 

SHvpiia (^M‘jy7nd)—drcRmin| phase of the spirit's existence— 

T 

Tuiuas, Tomopuna (loinas. ynncfivily—cPr*i, 

Tainaitka (/ft/«o,^/A*fl^unactivc quniity cf ihe mind—trrwftt* 

Taiit Tat (lait. /a/)—thul —^ 

Tatimoiro (tmiiiliriiy^lhiit'U) uch-ness—jp^'^TT^n 
Tapa sclf-dlaiplfnc, sclf-conlrol, sdf-rosLnunt— 

Tapasyo (/p/w.?jv?)—aiisicrjiy and aacctism-HWFTr 
Tejax fire— 

TUiksiia (^rV/AjAa)—eudunuicc of the Iiardships of life With g 
sraillng face— 

Trataka (/rfTftiAa)—to Jook at the junction of t)te eyebrows or at 
something without a wink till tears, roll down— 

Twwjn (ftfwc>«)—the esscntinl phnsc of the spirit's existence— 

U 

Upanayana (t/pa«fl>flms)—to take the child near the preceptor— 

'OMnH'f 


V 

Vafkfiar! (ra/AAort)—the tint stage, coiDprising of loud incantation, 
to be passed through while performing Japa or incantation to 
reach (he transcendental— 

Vaikhari Japa (yatkkari yopo)—the loud physical incaMation of 
OM wiUi full awareness of the four states of coosciousoess— 
tw^oTT 

Valragya (vo/ragya)—abserwe of passion— 

Valshya {va/sftya) —a person in whom the RaJasfkehC\iTtt’Tamaxika 
or active<um<inaetiYe quality of (he mind holds ita sway—4^ 

Va/ra f^adi (vajra nadi) —^fal nerve— 

Vajrasofia (yajrdsana )—adamantine pose— 

Vanaprastha (wwqpw//w)—the stage in the journey of life in which 
one set out for the forest to moko one's abode there; it also 
menu that one should voluotarily renounce the world and its 
objects after having bad one's full share of enjoyment— 
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yarna fvar/w)—ft epiritua! propensity— 

Varna KyavorrAa (vania vyavas//n)—tL system of social classilica* 
tion based on the spiritual propensities of the di£F6rent individuals. 
Its Aim nod object is spiritual and social progress— 
yaja/uu (msfffm) —desires— 

Vta/a (I'flew)—one who resides—aiftR 
—air—*rt^ 

Vef^araifiMm (vcrffJwwWw}—coitimencemcat of studies— 

KtfiAjrl Thou art the Veda— 

y/Minees (v/^/iQ/ear)—the glorious marufestatlon of the Most 
High— 

VidyartM studefU- 

Vitiya Snaiaka (Wd'yii snilro^n)—one who Imd graduated in humuojt* 
its and sciences— 

VlJ/jyorta (vijnyana) —intellect—ftllPT 

yijnyajia maya kosha {y(/nyiina moya kasha )—intellect sheath— 

Vikarma (WArnrnw)—a selfless action performed with all the zest 
and enthusiasm rightly channelled- 
Vikriti {vikriti )—chat state of matter in which the luw of cause 
and effect till now latent became ^Kitent aod brou^l about the 
transformation and nmnifestation of the urnnanifested, latent 
form of Prakritl-^^^ 

Vik^pa {yikshfpa )—it is that state of mind in which the subjec* 
live or objective is hidden behind the veil— 

V(shu(Uhi CAoil'ra (M\td(lht cAoitre)—laryngeal wltecl or centre 
sitiinled in the ^ 

Vishwa Rcopa (vtrAii'o roopa)—ualveraal form of God— 
yutaishoiia the acquisitive urge to accumulate 

wealth— 

>7vj/;a the marriage ceremony— 

Viytkaiyivtkdy—Bi discrimination between the impermanent and 
the permanent— 

Y 

Ytifnya (yajnya) —sacrifice—JfW 

Yama (y<?wa^restreiat-Jnr 

Yoga a path for self-realization—tfPT 
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